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TRAVELING. 


A WINTER IN THE SOUTH. 
Fifth Paper. 

“Nurse of a people in misfortune’s school, 

Trained up to hardy deeds—a manly race 

Of unsubmitting spirit, wise and brave.” 

THOMBON, 
AST TENNESSEE is one of the most de- 
lightful countries in the world. Possess- 
ing a genial climate, a fertile soil, abounding in 
all those natural resources whose development 
and use constitute the true wealth of a state, 
her virgin forests, lovely rivers, and majestic 
mountains, offer, at the same time, a rich and 
varied feast to the romantic tourist. Her an- 
nals, although they might now be comprehend- 
ed within the memory and experiences of a 
single life extended but a little beyond the al- 
lotted term of threescore years and ten, are swell- 
ed with many a page wherein the statesman 
and philosopher may find food for thought and 
theme for speculation. They furnish us the 
records of a people who, having won a fair her- 
itage by their courage, have cultivated it with 
industry and governed it with wisdom—a peo- 
ple who have fought their own battles, plowed 
their own land, and made their own laws. We 
may also find there names, familiar as house- 
hold words, of men, types of their race, who, 
sustained by native force alone, have led in war 
and peace, and attained the highest distinctions 
in the camp and in the cabinet, whose fame, 
too large for the narrow limits of a State, now 
belongs to our national history. 

In these days one may see a great many queer 
sights in Tennessee. He may discern the prints 
of the deer-skin moccasin and the French kid 
slipper side by side. Overlooking the mud- 
chinked cabin of the pioncer, carefully imitated 





from the handiwork of Danie] Boone, he may 
see the elegant villa frem a design by Downing 
or Vaux. Strangely contrasting with the sim- 
ple garb and manner of the olden time, he meets 
every where the luxury and polish of modern 
refinement. There are colleges, railroads, pi- 
ano-fortes, electric telegraphs, and fancy stores. 
Old folks have already begun to shake their 
heads at these things, but old folks are always 
shaking their heads at something. Whether 
or not they will be of any advantage to the 
State, we can’t presume to say; yet, after a 
rambling visit to the soil, and a cursory glance 
at the records of our recent battle-ficlds, we can 
not perceive that the Tennessean of the pres- 
ent day is in any way unworthy of his gallant 
ancestry 
“For every virtue, every worth renowned, 
Sincere, plain- hearted, hospitable, kind ; 
Yet, like the mustering thunder, when provoked— 


The dread of tyrants, and the sure resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan." 


Driven by the storms of fate to seek a refuge 
on our shores, the exiled Mitchell was charmed 
by the appearance of this fair and peaceful land, 
and found a temporary home in one of its most 
secluded districts. The advent of such a man 
naturally excited the curiosity of his uninform- 
ed and unlettered neighbors, and numerous 
speculations as to the why and wherefore of his 
coming were indulged in. It was suggested 
that he might be a land-jobber, “one o’ them 
book-larnt fellers in sarch of metals ;” maybe a 
counterfeiter. But the life of the stranger 
seemed to justify none of these surmises, and 
the wiseacres remained for a long time com- 
pletely mystified. At length one of them, 
whose business had carried him as far as Knox- 
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ville, obtained the clew to the mystery. At 
the next log-rolling it was duly promulgated. 
“Their quare neighbor had had a quarrel with 
the British Government, and had come to Ten- 
nessee to git shut of ’em.” 

** Well, forever!” exclaimed an old hunting 
shirt; ‘‘ British Government, did you say? 
Why, is that blasted old concern a-standin’ yit? 
Well, may Inever! British Government! Now 
I thought old Jack Sevier and Gineral Jackson 
had busted hit up long ’go.” 


But we must turn again to our legitimate 
business, and look after the welfare of our ad- 
venturous travelers. 

Immediately on the return of the gentlemen 
from the mountains, the whole party set about 
preparing for their departure from Jonesborough. 
The trunks were all packed, shawls and bon- 
nets on, and the ladies had even gone through 
their preliminary leave-taking, when the coach 
which they had expected to convey them drove 
up hopelessly and disgustingly crowded. Those 
who have been placed in similar circumstances 
will not be surprised to learn that Squire Broad- 
acre left the room where the ladies were dis- 
cussing their disappointment, himself looking 
red and vexed, and that a few moments there- 
after he fell upon Jim Bug, loading him with 
abusive epithets, and flourishing his cane over 
his head in an awfully threatening manner. 

To this Jim submitted with respectful defer- 
ence, looking as unconscious of the cane as an 
Italian dog when menaced with a stone. When 
the Squire got through, however, Jim spoke 


**T think, master, it’s bout time you was leav- 
ing me that coat you got on—it’s all ripped un- 
der the arms.” 

The Squire’s eye twinkled, and, examining 
the coat, he exclaimed, in a milder tone, ‘Why, 
you observant rascal, so it seems; but hark ye, 
if you wish to save your mistress’s life, go im- 
mediately and hire a carriage that will take us 








to Russellville; any thing with wheels will an- 
swer, even though it were an ox-cart.” 

Their friend, Tom Dosser, was again appeal- 
ed to, and, through his civility, they were pres- 
ently provided with a vehicle of the tin cart 
species for the passengers, and a dismantled 
buggy to carry the baggage. With this sub- 
stantial but not particularly elegant equipage, 
they took the road next morning, hoping, as they 
bade adieu to Jonesborough, that they had left 
behind as agreeable impressions as they carried 
with them. 

Their journey to Greenville, twenty-five miles 
distant, was not signalized by any event worthy 
of record, except that the younger folks got 
their mouths puckered up eating persimmons, 
which are very plentiful along the route. They 
entered this cozy little town about sunset, and 
were comfortably entertained at an old-fashion- 
ed country tavern. As Russellville, the point 
where they expected to take the cars, was only 
twenty-five miles farther, they made themselves 
easy, and did not resume their journey next 
morning until after ten o’clock. 

Notwithstanding their previous experiences 
in mud, they had made no calculations for 
such a day as this proved to be. Long before 
their journey was accomplished night overtook 
them, and with it a cold, driving rain. In spite 
of this and the pitchy darkness, they worried on 
until at length their vehicle was stuck so fast 
in a mud-hole that every effort of their horses 
to extricate it was unavailing. 

Larkin, who has a noble voice, now com- 
menced hallooing at a venture, and, to their 
joyful surprise, the signal was presently answer- 
ed by the barking of dogs and the appearance 
of a light near at hand. Bob immediately 
started off through the mud and darkness to 
communicate with the signal, and in a short 
time returned, accompanied by a gentleman 
bearing a light, followed by a couple of stout 
negroes. 

With this timely assistance they were deliv- 
ered from the mud-hole, and, following the lan- 
tern, they presently halted before the door of a 
comfortable country mansion. The necessity 
of the case was so evident that ceremony was 
entirely forgotten. Without question or ex- 
planation the travelers and their baggage were 
transferred to the house, while the horses, snort- 
ing with delightful anticipation, trotted off to 
the stables. 

The ladies were, without delay, ushered into 
the warm and cheerful precinct of the family 
room; while the gentlemen, less fortunate, were 
shown into a handsomely-furnished parlor, 
where two or three fussy negroes were engaged 
in kindling a fire. A glass of gooseberry cor- 
dial, if it did not facilitate the burning of the 
fire, served at least to quicken the blood of the 
benumbed and wearied tourists, and warm their 
thoughts into cheerfulness. 

Their host was a tall, fine-looking man be- 
tween thirty-five and forty years of age, with an 
uncommonly intelligent face and a frank and 
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easy bearing, which indicated at once acquaint- 
ance with the world and a position of superi- 
ority among those by whom he was habitually 
surrounded. His family consisted of an amia- 
ble and comely wife and four children, the eld- 
est a boy about thirteen yearsold. At the sup- 
per-table our friends ascertained that they had 
wandered several miles from their road, and 
were still a considerable distance from their jour- 
ney’s end; but beguiled by the hospitable atten- 
tions of their entertainers, they soon ceased to 
regret the accident, and at length went to bed 
forgetting that they were under the roof of 
a stranger. As the next day was cold and 
rainy and Mrs. Broadacre slightly indisposed, 
the Squire easily yielded to the warm solicita- 
tions of his host, to tarry with him for several 
days. 








As the travelers were recently come from the 
realms of fashion, the ladies were soon immersed 
up to their eyes in the discussion of modes and 
patterns; while the gentlemen, with lighted 
cigars, retired to another room discoursing on 
the weather, the roads, crops, and public im- 
provements. Then as these themes (hackneyed, 
indeed, but both convenient and necessary in 
the incipiency of social acquaintance) were dis- 
posed of, and as each began more properly to 
estimate the character and capacities of the 
other, the conversation between the Squire and 
his host became more genial and interesting. 
The discussion of temperance societies and pub- 
lic education drew from the Colonel some rem- 
iniscences of his school-boy days so pleasant 
and instructive that we can not refrain from 
giving them at length. 
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THE FAEM-HOUSE. 


“T learned to read and write,” said he, “in 
an old school-house on Indian Creek under the 
shadow of the Bald Mountain. You have no 
doubt seen similar ones in your travels—a rude 
log-pen, floored with puncheons, with a single 
opening, which served as a door, but entirely 
without windows or chimneys. In the centre 
of the room was a hearth formed of stones and 
earth, where, in winter, a huge log-fire blazed 
and fumed, the smoke (when it was not blown in 
our eyes) rising and gathering in a dense cloud 
under the high pitched roof, and escaping 
through the wide crevices at the eaves. Ranged 
in a hollow square around this fire the scholars 
sat on rough-hewn benches conning their well- 
thumbed primers, or blue-backed spelling-books, 
with vociferous diligence. 

‘**Our school was divided into three classes— 
big boys, little boys, and girls—and presided 
over by a pig-nut-faced professor, who main- 
tained his state on a split-bottomed throne, 
and with a sceptre of hickory, tough, limber, 
and far-reaching. In this wigwam of science, 
deep-hidden in the shade of primeval forests, 
did I acquire the rudiments of learning, and 





experience the incipient sorrows of knowl- 
edge. 

*¢ When I grew older I was sent to the acad- 
emy in the town of X——,, where I boarded for 
several years with an affectionate and credulous 
relative, and chiefly distinguished myself for 
idleness and audacious mischief. When I was 
about sixteen the academy boys organized a 
literary society of which I became a member. 
The idea was a capital one. We were required 
to read, deliver select orations, write original 
compositions, and take part in debating such 
questions as were selected by the society. What 
though our speeches were not models of elocu- 
tion nor our essays of composition? our efforts 
were sincere. What though we often discussed 
questions which we were about as capable of 
understanding as a litter of blind puppies might 
be? in that we did not greatly differ from most 
of our grown-up public assemblies. Yet it 
was surprising to see with what superior zeal 
those who had been most idle and derelict in 
the school set about the accomplishment of 
these self-imposed duties, and what meek and 
ready submission the most rebellious school- 
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boy accorded to the laws which he himself had 
helped to make. Of this my own case, perhaps, 
furnished the most striking example : 
***The genuine offspring of revolt, 
Stubborn and sturdy as a wild ass’ colt." 

*< From earliest boyhood a recognized leader 
in mischief, marauding, and rebellion, in my 
class an habitual bungler and defaulter, I enter- 
ed the society with but an humble estimate of my 
own capacities, and no very exalted reputation 
among the more orderly and studious of my 
fellows. To the surprise of all, however, I 
showed myself punctilious in the observance 
of order, and exhibited in the performance of 
my allotted exercises a sprightliness of mind for 
which my best friends had not given me credit, 
and I had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
from week to week I was growing mightily in 
the estimation of my companions, and ambi- 
tion for distinction in my new career was grad- 
ually awakened within me. To astonish where 
I had formerly been laughed at, to lead where 
it was believed I could not follow, to alarm the 
jealousy or conquer the admiration of those 
who, in the good-natured confidence of superi- 
ority, had pitied me—this was stimulus enough. 
I forsook my idleness and rowdyism, and la- 
bored night and day. I labored successfully ; 
for in a short time I began to be stan of for 
president of the society. 

“In the mean time the society was going on 
most prosperously : its meetings were conducted 
with the greatest order and decorum ; its con- 
stitution and by-laws were observed with relig- 
ious reverence, and were frequently the theme 
of animated discussion. Its presiding officer, 
elected every four weeks, was treated with punc- 
tilious deference, and was on his part jealously 
exact in requiring the observance of parliament- 
ary forms, and stern in rebuking every thing 
that savored of levity or disrespect. 

“The result of these elevating influences 
could not fail to be observed in the conduct of 
the boys both in and out of school. Parents 
and elders remarked and approved of it; sev- 





eral young gentlemen who had already em 
barked in the learned professions solicited mem- 
bership, and were admitted. We were invited 
to march in a Fourth of July procession, and 
the nimble fingers of many a bright-eyed lass 
were busied with the blue rosettes that distin- 
guished our body on that day. Thenceforth 
the title to membership of the Literary Club 
was a distinction not so easily obtained, and 
the adopted badge (a blue ribbon in the uppe: 
button-hole of the left lapel) was worn with a 
becoming pride which effectually refutes the ig- 
norant philosophy of those who affect to despise 
the pomp of dress and ceremony. 

** At the next meeting it was proposed, and 
warmly urged, that the ladies should be admit- 
ted to our sittings as listeners and spectators. 
Notwithstanding the recent effusion of feeling 
consequent on the blue rosettes, the motion was 
laid on the table. This failure excited much 
indignation among the girls and some feeling in 
the bosom of our society, but the high predomi- 
nance of law stilled all murmurs there. 

** At length I was nominated for the presi- 
deney, and next week the election was to come 
off. My opponent was Jack Loring, a keen, 
pragmatical little fellow, older than I; a better 
scholar, and a favorite with the teachers, but too 
conceited to be popular among the boys. Jack 
lived in the country and brought apples to 
school; how he must have sweated under the 
loads he brought that week! He could also 
flatter the clever and assist the dull in their 
tasks. I didn’t know how to electioneer, and, 
under the circumstances, pride made me more 
reserved than usual. Fortunately I was not 
before a community of grown-up voters. The 
boys appreciated my manliness and rewarded 
it. Iwas elected by a hand majority. I 
received the honor with a calmness of manner 
that belied the tumultuous pleasure of my soul. 
I did not sleep that night for thinking of it, and 
the preparation of my inaugural address robbed 
me of my usual rest during the whole week. 
A sense of my prominence took such complete 
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possession of me that I could nei- 
ther eat nor study. 

*“*When the evening of my 
inauguration arrived, the older 
boys were forced to smile as they 
entered the room. The two tal- 
low dips, stuck in wooden blocks, 
which had hitherto illuminated 
the President’s desk, were re- 
placed by tall spermacetis in pol- 
ished brass candlesticks. The 
desk itself was raised a foot above 
its usual level, on a sort of dais 
made of a flat dry-goods box cov- 
ered with a strip of carpet. I had 
on a clean shirt and a new neck 
ribbon, a bit of foppery that Isel- " 
dom indulged in. The address 
went off charmingly. I had prac- 
ticed carefully on the coarse tones 
of my voice, and got through with- 
out a squeak. The glory and 
usefulness of our society were set 
forth in a manner to excite en- ~ 
thusiasm; certain improvements 
were hinted at. There was a dispo- 
sition to disregard forms, an unbe- 
coming familiarity in the speech and manner of 
some members toward the society: those from 
the country generally erred in that way. They 
were reminded of how much ‘the divinity that 
doth hedge about a king’ depended on ceremony, 
and how the dignity and permanent greatness of 
all associations were based on the respect yield- 
ed to their chosen leaders. As all the other in- 
augurals had been composed of pretty much the 
same materials, no particular significance was at- 
tached to mine; but as it was smoothly worded, 
and delivered with spirit, it was considered a 
handsome and creditable effort. Thereafter 
there was more of pomp and gravity in our pro- 
ceedings than ever, and I had the satisfaction 
of hearing it admitted on all sides that the 
chair had never been so admirably filled. For 
my part I was indefatigable in devising schemes 
for the aggrandizement and glorifica:ion of the 
body over which I presided. A flowishing no- 
tice of it appeared in the village newspaper, and 
the question of admitting the ladies was again 
revived. 

“*T was deeply interested in the success of 
this movement. The presence of the fair sex 
would add lustre to my reign. Then I had a 
private reason—Molly Morninglory—but this 
is not pertinent to my story. The proposition 
was put to the vote and rejected. Iwas vexed, 
and under the irritation dignity swelled into 
arrogance. I fined right and left, and stretched 
the prerogative of my place to the utmost limit. 
There was some rebellious murmuring, but in 
the main the meeting passed quietly. To me 
it was any thing but satisfactory. I was out- 
raged to perceive that my elevation had not in- 
creased my influence; that position had not 
brought with it corresponding authority. My 
nature was aroused on the girl question; while 
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pride forbade electioneering in my own behalf, 
as the champion of the ladies I found no diffi- 
culty in playing the demagogue. Many of the 
younger members had been my companions in 
mischief; and, recognizing my leadership in 
good as well as evil, had followed me into the 
society. These I could command, but it was 
necessary to gain other interests. I knew the 
sweet-hearts of several of the elder boys, and 
found means to engage their influence. In 
short, by the next Saturday night I had worked 
my wires so well that I felt assured of the suc- 
cess of my measure. 

After the regular exercises one of my parti- 
sans, whom I had previously stuffed, rose, and 
in a set speech again introduced the question. 
It was debated with a fury worthy of the an- 
cient factions of Guelf and Ghibelline. Its sup- 
porters appealed to the well-known chivalry of 
East Tennessee; no society was complete with- 
out the presence of the fair; her companionship 
banished rudeness; her approbation stimulated 
to higher efforts, and was the noblest reward of 
success. In: fine, the society was assured, on 
undoubted authority, that 

“The earth was sad, the garden was a wild, 
And man a hermit sighed till woman smiled." 

“The opponents of the motion professed to 
yield to none in their admiration of the ‘fair 
sect,’ but they had joined the society with the 
honest intent of improving themselves in speak- 
ing and writing; and while they were willing 
to submit to the criticisms of their school-fel- 
lows, they had no idea of being snickered at by 
a parcel of girls, nor of having their blunders 
tattled all over the country. ‘They went agin 
it tooth and toe-nail.’ 

**The question was at length called, and on 
counting the votes there wasa tie. The consti- 
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IN FAVOE OF MOTION. 


tution provided ‘ that, in cases of a tie, the pre- 
siding officer shall have the casting vote.’ 

*¢¢ But,’ said Jack Loring, ‘the chair voted 
on the question in the first place, and the con- 
stitution does not give him two votes.’ 

‘* With a supercilious nod to the speaker, I 
replied, ‘The chair does not need to be instruct- 
ed in regard to its rights and duties. The ques- 
tion is decided. in the affirmative.’ 

*¢¢Tt’s unconstitutional!’ eried Jack, with 
spirit. 

*¢ ¢Sit down, Sir! the question is decided’— 

*¢¢T won’t sit down!’ he retorted; ‘I know 
my rights here, and intend to stand up for them. 
I appeal to the society.’ 

‘*My face reddened. ‘ Your manner, Sir, is 
disrespectful to the society over which I pre- 
side. Secretary, record a fine of one dime 
against Mr. Loring.’ 

“<¢T'll not pay it!’ persisted Jack; ‘I'll ap- 
peal.’ 

“Now several members rose: 

*¢¢Mr. President, I would beg leave to sug- 
gest—’ , 

“«¢Mr. President, please to consider—’ 

‘*¢Take your seats!’ I cried, haughtily; 
‘the question is settled, and I’ll hear no more.’ 

‘© Why, Mr. President,’ persisted a big chap 
of the anti-gunaic faction, and the son of a noted 
Whig, ‘this conduct is rather tyrannical. It 
reminds me of General Jackson.’ 

‘‘The allusion to this great name overthrew 
the little of self-command and common-sense 
that passion had left. With an imperial frown 
and voice of thunder I commanded silence. 

‘* Loring gave a contemptuous whistle: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, the elevation is too much forhim. That 
store-box is unconstitutional, anyhow. I move 
it be carried out— 

‘¢¢You mutinous scoundrel!’ I cried, half- 
choking with passion, ‘ I’ll pay you for this!’ 








OPPOSED TO IT. 


‘Jack haw-hawed. ‘Go it, Rex! He's 
practicing now to show off before Mary Morn- 
inglory next Saturday evening!’ 

‘The next moment Jack Loring and myself 
were rolling over the floor, sputtering, scratch- 
ing, and swearing like a pair of tom-cats across 
a pole. As soon as practicable we were sepa- 
rated; covered with dust, shirt torn, the blood 
oozing from several scratches on my face, breath- 
less and pale with rage, I mechanically resumed 
my official seat, while my antagonist was led 
off to the door to wash his bloody nose. 





A CATAGERAPH. 


*¢ As the excitement and confusion subsided 
there was an interval of silence, and I .could 
perceive. in the faces around a prevailing ex- 
pression of regret and mortification that cut me 
to the heart. Presently a leading member arose 
and proposed a committee, to report on the af- 
fair, and advise what steps shouldbe taken to 
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vindicate in a proper manner the outraged peace 
and dignity of the assembly. Upon this, with 
as much calmness as I could command, I ten- 
dered my resignation; but the leaders shook 
their heads, and I was politely requested to 
await the action of the committee. While that 
body was deliberating in an adjoining room, I 
had full leisure to give heed to the proceedings 
of a tumultuous assembly in my own breast. 
The fiercer passions were all there, aroused and 
clamorous, and it was long before the modera- 
tor Reason could obtain a hearing, or bring the 
house to tolerable order. Should I seize the 
poker and run a-muck, lathering indiscrim- 
inately at friend and foe? Should I take my 
hat and leave the society, whizzing a few stones 
through the windows by way of a parting salu- 
tation? Though fallen from my high estate, 
could I descend to such boyish and vulgar re- 
sentment? Would not the exhibition of angry 
defiance be an acknowledgment of my mortifica- 
tion, and resigning my membership an adver- 
tisement of my disgrace? After all, was my 
reputation so hopelessly wrecked that it might 
not be retrieved? Would not a frank acknowl- 
edgment of my error, and a manly submission 
to the penalties, whatever they might be, win 
back, at least in part, the esteem I had lost? 

‘¢The committee at length returned, and its 
chairman proceeded to read a formal bill of im- 
peachment against me. I was charged with 
high misdemeanors in office—arrogance, abuse 
of prerogative, tyranny, and, finally, a violent 
and disgraceful assault upon a member. It was 
admitted that his conduct had been improper, 
offensive, meriting rebuke; but while it might 
palliate, it could not in any manner justify my 
greater offense. It was then proposed that I 
should be deposed from office, and receive a 
reprimand from my successor; or, in case I re- 
fased to submit to these penalties, that I should 
be expelled from the society, and resign my 
blue-ribbon badge before leaving the room. 

‘*This was harder to bear than I had antici- 
pated. The extra circumstance of humiliation 
attached to either penalty seemed to me wanton 
and uncalled-for; and I fancied I could trace 
the motive which prompted it in the triumph 
and gratified malice which shone in the faces 
of some, despite their efforts at concealment. 
The desire to disappoint them as much as pos- 
sible nerved me to a still greater show of mag- 
nanimity. In a lively, good-humored speech, 
I acknowledged the propriety of the proceed- 
ings in my case, lauded the firmness and de- 
cency of the committee’s report, expressed my 
entire willingness to submit to laws which I had 
assisted in making, determined to continue an 
orderly and interested member of the society, 
and so to deport myself in the future as to re- 
gain the position which, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, I had forfeited. I wound up by making 
a formal apology to the house, and offering my 
hand to Jack Loring. Such magnanimity took 
every body by surprise, and almost disarmed my 
enemies. 





‘*The society, however, proceeded to exe- 
cute sentence. I was regularly deposed by vote, 
and a successor elected (the chairman of the 
committee). I was then called upon to rise 
and receive the reprimand, which I did with as 
much nonchalance as I could assume. It was 
administered with such mildness that it might 
have been mistaken for a compliment. 

“Now all this seemed very pretty while it 
was passing, but after I went home that night 
the enthusiasm of magnanimity cooled off, and 
a sense of my humiliation returned upon me, 
burning and rankling like the sting of a venom- 
ous reptile. Instead of yielding to time, this feel- 
ing increased from day to day until it obtained 
entire possession of me. The society became 
hateful; every allusion to it revived the drama 
of my disgrace. The very attempts of my com- 
panions to ignore the events of that unlucky 
night tinged my cheek with the blush of min- 
gled shame and anger. I had no individual 
enemies upon whom I might wreak my venge- 
ance, nor could I now recall my submission or 
withdraw from the society without exposing my- 
self to justifiable ridicule and contempt; yet, in 
its prosperous and orderly existence, it stood a 
monument to perpetuate my ignominy. From 
suffering I was at length relieved by the sug- 
gestions of subtlety. I do not know whether a 
snake is conscious of its power, or whether it is 
moved to use its venom solely by a blind in- 
stinct.. Even as a boy I was endowed with a 
stinging wit, a power of ridicule, a shrewd in- 
sight into character and motive that was hardly 
boyish; yet I was then scarce conscious of its 
power, and in bringing it to bear upon my mor- 
tal enemy was certainly led more by instinct 
than reflection. Thenceforth I became uncom- 
monly busy and officious in the affairs of our 
society. My essays took a humorous turn; I 
was continually poking fun into the gravest de- 
bates, and our pompous observance of parlia- 
mentary forms furnished me with an unfailing 
theme for ridicule. The older members bit 
their lips, the president would rebuke me with 
a smile, but the boys generally received my 
sallies with uproarious mirth, pleased with any 
apology to escape the restraints of dignity too 
rigidly enforced. As the fun was good-hu- 
mored and spicy, I soon had imitators who 
could not discriminate between wit and buf- 
foonery, nor fairly draw the line between liber- 
ty and license. 

**One stormy night, immediately after our 
adjournment, I visited my overcoat pocket and 
exhibited a bottle of whisky, with a package of 
sugarand lemons. Their appearance was hailed 
with applause. It was a capital idea. Water 
was heated in the tin bucket, and we brewed 
punch enough to make us all sociably boosy. 
At the close of the next meeting the punch was 
repeated; and, at length, it came to be consid- 
ered one of the regular exercises; other bus- 
iness was hurried over that we might get at it; 
and our proceedings gradually degenerated into 
broad farce. Committees were appointed to heat 
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the water and squeeze the lemons while the es- 
says were read; another committee brewed the 
drink while the debate was going on. In the 
midst of a discussion a waggish lad would pre- 
sent a dipperful to his excellency the president, 
asking his opinion of its flavor; another would 
insist that it was unconstitutional for the pre- 
siding officer to take a drink during the time of 
meeting—and so we went on from bad to worse. 

“ Atour meeting during Christmas week, Black 
Bob brought in a roasted turkey and a bucket 
of egg-nog, prepared at my instance. His en- 
trance was greeted with tumultuous applause ; 
the thanks of the society were formally ten- 
dered, and the treasurer ordered to pay him 
half a dollar on the spot. Business was sus- 
pended until egg-nog was served round. When 
resumed, I read a funny essay. The boys 
laughed. More nog was handed round. Some 
of the members began to exhibit signs of obfus- 
cation. The name of Black Bob was proposed 
for membership, to be appointed a standing 
committee on egg-nog. 

** More nog. 

‘* During the debate one asked leave to lean 
against the wall while he spoke. Another 
stopped short in his harangue, and, with owlish 
gravity, asked permission to go out and puke. 
In short, it was evident from that night that 
the morale of our society was defunct. Its rep- 
utation soon followed. People insinuated that 
there was something more than speechifymg 
carried on at the Academy of Saturday nights ; 
and although our proceedings were kept strict- 
ly secret, parents began to feel suspicious, and 
some went so far as to prohibit their boys from 
attending our meetings. 

‘¢ But things had not reached this point with- 
out remonstrance and resistance. A strong 
party had earnestly endeavored to stem the cur- 
rent. Frequent efforts were made to 
prohibit the introduction of refresh- 
ments altogether, and by wordy ap- 
peals to our honor and public spirit, to 
lead us back to that pride of decorum 
and deference for law which had for- 
merly characterized us. Vain and fu- 
tile efforts! What chance have vir- 
tue and dullness in a contest with fun 
and frolic? How can a society or a 
nation ever recover the self-respect 
once lost ?” 

** Ay, ay,” groaned the Squire. 
“* Facilis descensus Averni, sed revocare 
gradum— You understand, Sir. Go 
on; go on.” 

‘** Some of our steadiest and bright- 
est members had left in disgust; oth- - 
ers, formed of more stubborn stuff, re- ~ 
solved to see it out, and continued to 
meet, zealously performing their ex- 
ercises, and sturdily refusing to take 
any part in our disreputable proceed- 
ings. Hitherto I had taken pains to 
appear more as an easy follower than 
an instigator in this downward pro- 








gress. I had even pretended to lament it, and 
sometimes rebuked the most forward; but now, 
aware of the bad repute of our society extern- 
ally, and the feebleness of the decency party 
within, I determined to strike a decisive blow., 

**The town, like most others, was infested 
by a gang of idle, lawless boys, notorious for 
rowdyism and rascality. Of this troop I had 
formerly been the acknowledged and admired 
chief. Since the rise of the Debating Society 
my myrmidons, headless and spiritless, had dis- 
banded, and were forgotten. One Saturday aft- 
ernoon I called upon my old Lieutenant, whom 
I found up a narrow alley sawing boards. 

“ ¢Tad,’ said I, ‘what are the boys about 
now ?” 

** ¢Cap’en,’ replied Tad, ‘them fellers often 
talks "bout you; but they thinks you’ve desert- 
ed ’em, and they don’t like it.’ 

***Couldn’t you parade them for me to- 
night, Lieutenant ?’ 

‘* Tad’s face brightened. 
’en?’ 

** ‘Never mind that, oldfriend. But couldn't 
you muster them out behind the stone wall near 
the Academy ?’ 

«Bust up that durned "Bating Siety?’ ex- 
claimed the Lieutenant, with prophetic eager- 
ness. ‘Them fellers is in for that job, ccr- 
tain.’ 

‘*¢Perhaps there will be some fun,’ said I, 
with a knowing wink. ‘When I meet you 
there I'll tell you more about it.’ 

“Tad winked in return. ‘ All right, Cap’en 
—honor bright!’ 

** ¢ And my old uniform and sword ?” 

** © Up in the shop-loft, Cap’en. They'll be 
on hand.’ 

“ ¢ All right—all right.’ 

“My friend and myself then hooked little 


‘What fur, Cap- 
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fingers, and, after half a dozen mys- 
terious wags, we parted. 

*‘In arranging my plans I wished 
to avoid a resort to extremities, if pos- 
sible. I expected to have a majority 
of my friends in the meeting to dis- 
solve the society by a formal vote, de- 
stroy the records, and then satisfy the 
outside band by leading it off to a husk- 
ing that I was aware of in the neigh- 
borhood. When we convened I was 
startled and disappointed. The de- 
cency party was in full force, and wore <= 
a resolute, defiant air, as if it had been - 
advised of the meditated blow. I did 
bethink me then of an indiscretion—a 
weakness that I had been guilty of. 
Ah! Molly Morninglory, who would 
have thought it? But it was too late 
for vain regrets. My partisans, who 
had been fierce enough in caucus, I 
thought looked cowed and undecided. 
We were short in numbers, too; sev- 
eral on whom I counted surely having - 
purposely absented themselves. These 
things made me savage; and while the 
exercises were progressing I slipped 
out to look after my banditti. At the 
appointed place, behind the stone wall, 
I found the faithful Tad, with full five- 
and-twenty ragamuffins at his back. 
They were diversely accoutred in re- 
versed jackets, woolen shirts, and mil- 
itary coats belonging to fathers or el- 
der brothers, and armed as variously— 
with clubs, old swords, rusty bayonets fixed on 
broom-sticks, and several lockless guns. As I 
passed along the line, saluting my old com- 
rades, I observed that some had their faces 
painted, and wore other disguises. Among 
these I recognized several whom I was surprised 
to see there—boys of a better class, some of 
whom had formerly belonged to the society, 
and had been expelled; and others, whose ap- 
plication for membership had, for some cause, 
been unsuccessful. As I reviewed this formi- 
dable host, burning for action, and only waiting 
my orders to begin, all qualms of conscience 
and sickening indecision vanished. The Cap- 
tain of the Forty Thieves was not prouder of 
his band than was I at that moment. 

** *Cap’en,’ whispered my Lieutenant, ‘ I’ve 
brung your muster coat and sword.’ 

‘¢ “Well done, old fellow; but keep the boys 
quiet till you hear me whistle.’ 

“«¢That I will, Cap. But hit’s mighty cold 
out here; hurry ’em up!’ 

‘¢ With a promise to do so, I quickly return- 
ed to my seat in the society. My old rival, 
Jack Loring, occupied the chair, and during 
my absence the question-of abolishing refresh- 
ments and reforming our morals was again in- 
troduced. A member was in the midst of an 
harangue, depicting with great feeling the dif- 
ference between our present rather equivocal 
position and our past glory— 








*¢ «Oh, blast such stuff!’ cried I. 
journ.’ 

‘* The president flashed up like gunpowder. 
‘ Your motion is an outrageous breach of order. 
I fine you one dollar.’ 

‘¢¢ Will you take an order on your granny 
for the money ?’ I asked, contemptuously. 

‘* Jack attempted to reply, but his wrath 
choked him. 

“*T continued, ‘There’s a husking ont at 
Slowman’s to-night. The majority, I am sure, 
want to go; and as this society has got to be 
rather a disreputable concern, it’s time we had 
smashed itup. So I again move we adjourn 
sine die.’ 

‘The president recovered his power of 
speech at length. ‘This is a gross contempt 
of the society,’ he exclaimed—‘ a premeditated 
insult. I know that man now; he’s been at 
the bottom of all this disorder and indecency 
from the beginning. Ever since a certain even- 
ing which he well remembers he has been 
scheming to ruin us. He ought to be expelled 
instantly. 

“*T put my thumb against my nose and fa- 
cetiously waggled my fingers at the excited 
speaker. 

‘“*He screamed with rage. ‘Gentlemen, 
shall we put up any longer with the insults of 
this monkeyfied blackguard ?” 

“*T answered, with provoking merriment, 


* Let’s ad- 
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‘The only monkey I see here, Mr. President, 
has his head sticking out of your cravat.’ 

*¢ ¢Those in favor of his expulsion will rise,’ 
yelled Jack. 

** Most of the members had already risen, in 
anticipation of a row, 

‘¢¢ Expelled unanimously—expelled with 
contempt and contumely. Secretary, record 
it. Go out of the house, you disgraced buf- 
foon; you are no longer a member of this so- 
ciety !’ 

“With a bow of mock humility I took my 
hat and went to the door. There was no need 
for the signal. No sdoner had I crossed the 
threshold than Tad handed me my coat and 
sword, and faving about I marched in at the 
head of my ruffians. After the command, 
‘Halt! Front face!’ there was a dead silence. 
This uncouth, many-headed apparition, so sud- 
den and unexpected, struck the conservatives 
dumb. 

Waving my sabre above my head, I cried 
out, ‘Three groans for the dissolution of the 
Literary Humbug of X——!_ A yell followed, 
as if young Pandemonium had broken loose. 
In the mean time the society’s adherents had 
rallied around the president, and mounting on 
benches and forms, armed themselves with 
books, billets: of wood, inkstands, or whatever 
missile first came under their hands, 

“At the command to sweep the room a 
spiteful volley was hailed upon my troops. My 
lieutenant was floored by a thump from Ains- 
worth’s Dictionary—the first pang, I’ll warrant, 
that learning had ever cost him. Another 
sunk under the blows of a Cesar, while the 
sable stream from a pewter inkstand mingled 
with the blood that spun from the nose of a 


third. Jack Loring fought like a madman, 
whizzing his missiles with unerring aim at me 
wherever I appeared. The minute-book of the 
society took me between the eyes, and made 
me see stars. Seizing it eagerly I thrust it 
into the stove, and there perished the record 
of my deposition and disgrace. The engage- 
ment was becomifig serious. Throwing aside 
the useless and cumbersome guns and swords, 
several parties clenched and went tumbling over 
the floor, overthrowing desks and benches, wool- 
ing, gouging, and fisticuffing in downright earn- 
est. Their ammunition spent, and giving up 
all for lost, the society boys began to escape by 
the windows; but the president and some of his 
adherents whipped out their apple-peelers, and 
threatening death to all who approached, hero- 
ically stood their ground. 

“Believing that I had fully accomplished 
my object, and wishing to prevent more serious 
mischief, I had managed by a dexterous use of 
my sword to put out all the lights but one, 
which stood upon the president’s desk. With 
another blow I brought down twenty feet of 
hot stove-pipe, which, as it fell, extinguished 
the last candle, and left the combatants in 
total darkness. This, with the stifling smoke 
that presently filled the room, put an end to 
the battle. 

**My company, swelled in numbers by the 
addition from the society, was again paraded 
on the Green. We gave three cheers for vic- 
tory, and then marched off to the husking, 
singing, ‘Oh, wha did you come from?’ in 
full chorus. As we withdrew, a brass candle- 
stick struck me in the back, and we were fol- 





lowed for some distance by stones and curses 
from the indomitable Jack Loring.” 





OTIUM CUM DIGNITATE. 


When the rain ceased, the gentlemen, es- 
corted by the proprietor, walked around the 
farm, where every thing that met their eyes 
betokened plenty and fatness. While they 
stood admiring a pen of plethoric grunters, 
Larkin observed a greasy-faced negroling peep- 


ing through the boards, and thus addressed 
him— 

‘*Well, youngster, what do you think of 
these fellows ?” 

The youngster grinned admiringly. 
gwine to kill next week, Sir.” 


“cc We 
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“Indeed! and what good will that do you?” 
**T allers gits de blathers, Sir.” 





“Ah! Robert,” sighed Squire Broadacre, 
“*T well remember the time when that was a 
source of happiness to me—quite as real, quite 
as substantial as the more expensive bubbles I 
have blown since.” 

“ve no doubt of it,” replied Bob, remem- 
bering some of the Squire’s Western land spec- 
ulations; ‘but I should never have thought of 
moralizing upon pig bladders.” 

But what doleful sound is that we hear? 
That’s Aunt Charity’s hog. The creature has 
been so overfed and is so fat that it can’t stand 
up, and has lost the power of locomotion en- 
tirely. Indeed, it is too lazy to grunt, but lies 
and whines in that way by the hour. The fear 





YOUR TEOUBLED FRIEND. 


is that it will die of a surfeit before killing- 
time. 





AUNT CHARITY. 


‘I’ve never been able to account for the 
fact,” said Squire B., “‘that the negroes’ hens 
always lay more eggs and hatch more chickens, 
and their hogs are always fatter than those of 
their masters. ‘Fat as a nigger’s hog’ has be- 
come a proverb with us in Vir- 
ginia.” 





On the third day it cleared off, 
and, taking leave of their kind 
hosts, our friends made their way 
to Russellville, where they took 
the cars for Knoxville, fifty miles 
distant. In due time they arrived 
at their destination, with bag and 
baggage all safe. That all the 
world has not been equally fortu- 
nate, the following authentic and 
touching epistle will show: 


Mr J—— D—— R. Road Agant 
or J—— S—— thay manager of thay 
carse 
Russellville 
Es’ Tennessee 
Mr S—— as i have ritan To you onst A 
bowt my trunk And you hav not Anrssered 
my leter i am in great nead of my things 
And am A going to hav them or thay 
worth of them if you Wwill drop Mee A 
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line if i hav To come To rusilville i Wwill could I B 
sheure you ort To tak pitea on mee And send hit To mee 
A poare disilut Woman you ort mind your mamy was A 
Woman i Am perising for thay nead of my cloahs this 
coald Weathr I Am a going to sue for that trunk if i 
cant git hit Any other weay i caried hit so fare And lost 
hit at home i met say that negro i think sot hit down or 
Mr S—— ware mistak my things I nead i cant say my 
preares out of my book til i git my Blak Trunk that 
trunk of mine you hav of mine in thay deapo or Wear 
leaft in they carse i Ast S—— to cheak my trunks And 
hee Woald not doe hit And then I Woald hav bean 
sheure of them i Am giting mad And that will in Jure 


caus 
in hast 
your Trobled freand 
Sary ann Locks. 

Knoxville was laid off in the year 1792, and 
named in honor of General Henry Knox, then 
Secretary of War at Washington. It was fixed 
upon by Governor Blount as the seat of the ter- 
ritorial government; and after the admission 
of Tennessee into the Union, in 1796, it con- 
tinued to be recognized as the capital of the 
State, until 1817, when the seat of government 
was finally removed to Nashville. The town is 
beautifully situated on several high bluffs, on 
the right bank of the Holston, and contains 
some five or six thousand inhabitants. It is 








substantially built, with handsome store-houses, 
hotels, and private residences, while, among its 
public edifices, the Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb is especially worthy of note. 

The University of East Tennessee, more re- 
markable for its beautiful location than archi- 
tectural elegance, stands on an eminence com- 
manding an extensive view in every direction. 
Although the political sceptre has departed 
from Knoxville, it is still regarded in East Ten- 
nessee as the great centre of commerce, learn- 
ing, and the uris, uud when the system of rail- 
ro2ds, now in progress, connecting it with the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi, shall have been 
completed, and the capacities of the country 
around it fully developed, the most sanguine 
hopes of those now interested in its prosperity 
will doubtless be fulfilled. 

In conclusion, we will insert some extracts 
from a letter written by Bob Larkin to his friend 
J—— R—-: 

‘* My peak R——-: I gave you an account 
of our glorious trip to the Black Mountains in 
my last from Jonesborough. We got here sev- 
eral weeks ago, and, finding ourselves very com- 
fortable at the Lamar House, will probably re- 
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main some time longer. On our arrival here, 
as an especial honor, we were received and es- 
corted to our hotel by the celebrated General 
Roberts, a gentleman whose amiable notoriety 
extends all over the Southern country. Not- 
withstanding his formidable title, I am not 
aware that our General ever wore a chapeau in 
the tented field, but believe he has earned the 
sounding prefix in a service equally arduous 
and not less glorious—the service of the ladies, 
who, in gratitude, have dubbed him Beau Gen- 
eral. But our Republican Beau must not be 
confounded with those who have made the 
dainty appellation notorious in other countries 
and other times. Beau Brummel, for exam- 
ple, only invented the commonplace art of 
starching shirt-collars; Beau Roberts has ac- 
quired the more difficult and recherché art of 
doing without them entirely. Brummel was 
the slave of his washer-women, and ended by 
bilking and cheating them; superior to such 
meanness, Roberts, having once been wronged, 
has turned his back on the whole class forever. 
Brummel wasted his estate on perfumers, tai- 
lors, and gluttony ; Lycurgus himself never in- 
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culeated more sublime contempt for soap, tog- 


= 


gery, and victuals than is daily manifested in 
the austere life of General Roberts. 

‘Tf these external peculiarities do not win 
our admiration at first sight, a better acquaint- 
ance with the General develops qualities which 
make ample amends for all apparent deficien- 
cies. His life is merged in the love of the beau- 
tiful. Scorning the vile pursuits of muck-rakes 
and place-mongers, his time is occupied in the 
Chesterfieldian accomplishment of elegant let- 
ter-writing, and his income absorbed in fancy 
stationery and post-office stamps. He pricks 
his fingers in gathering roses for the fair, and 
wears out his boots in running useful errands. 
Yet not, like Jacob, does he serve for one fair 
Rachel, nor, like some besotted knight of chiv- 
alry, does he insult the whole sex to flatter the 
pampered vanity of one Dulcinea; but rather 
like the beneficent sun, his admiration shines 
equally on all; and for his devotion he seems 
to claim no other reward than an occasional 
smile of recognition, or the consciousness of 
having rendered agreeable service. 

**In this selfish, gouging, money-making 
world, it is pleasant to meet with such a char- 
acter. 
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‘‘ Beginning with so notable an acquaint- | and even our ladies, yielding to the prevailing 
ance, we could hardly fail to find a sojourn here | sentiment, have lessened the circumference of 
very agreeable. I have already attended two/| their skirts by a foot or so, and figure only in 
balls, and find the ladies eminently handsome | reels and cotillions. 
and intelligent, and pretty good dancers in the “The city is lighted with gas, and well wa- 
reel. They entirely ignore hoops and the pol-| tered, although but scantily supplied with oth- 
ka, to the great delight of Uncle Broadacre ; | er liquids. While the water-works of Phila- 
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delphia have long challenged the admiration 
of the world, it must be acknowledged that 
their machinery is complicated, and maintain- 
ed at vast expense. At Knoxville, although 
the quantity of water required is legs, it must 
be raised to a greater height than at Fairmount ; 
and the plan adopted reflects infinite eredit on 
its originator, as being equally remarkable for 
its ingenuity, economy, and simplicity. Isend 
an imperfect diagram of the machinery, which 
your knowledge of hydraulics will, doubtless, 
enable you to comprehend. 

*¢ Although there is no Opera-house here, 
they expect to have a custom-house very soon ; 
and in the mean time the city is not wanting in 
public amusements, especially during the win- 
ter. That most fashionable at present is the 
same that is so much in vogue at St. Peters- 
burg and Paris, known as Les Montagnes Rus- 
ses. Nature here has furnished facilities for 
this elegant amusement on the grandest scale ; 
and the citizens lose no opportunity of improv- 
ing their advantages. But the artificial slides 
of Paris are mere child's play, when compared 
to these ; while danger and broken bones only 
give additional zest to the sport — for, whether 
in a fight or a frolic, a Tennesseean, you know, 
does not stop for trifles. 

** And now, my dear fellow, I have a great 
deal to tell you about myself, and what a quan- 
dary lamin. But I can’t trust that to paper, 
and must wait until we meet... .... 





FROM SINAI TO WADY MOUSA. 

HE morning was high up before the party 

who slept in the Bedouin tents awoke, so late 
had been their talk the evening previous. Ach- 
med, the son of Houssein, was not astir as usual. 
He lay rolled up in his bournouse, dreaming 
of fat sheep and long stories—the Bedouin’s 
ideal of the employments and enjoyments of 
Paradise. Strong was sleeping with sonorous 
voice, and the others were apparently lulled to 
profounder slumber by his steady refrain. 

As the sun “came up in the east they were 
roused from their sleep by a sudden outcry 
in the neighborhood of the tent. The sheik 
sprang to his feet, and all the party followed, 
shaking slumber from their stiff limbs, and dash- 
ing it out of their eyes with their knuckles, as 
they stumbled out of the black tents and stood 
in the sunshine, which contrasted forcibly with 
the gloom and storm of the previous night. 

A boy was visible crossing a ridge of the hill 
a full half mile off, and his shouts came faintly 
to the ears of our friends. But the Arabs heard 
and understood all that he said, so keen is their 
sense of hearing at incredible distances. 

** What is he saying, Ali?” 

“He says that the Oulad-Said have attacked 
the men who were taking care of the camels, 
and have stolen seven of the delluls.” 

“Yes. Well, now, make yourself intelligible, 
and let me understand who are the Oulad-Said, 
and what are the delluls?” 

‘*The delluls are the fast camels; the Ou- 





| lad-Said are the Sons of Said, a tribe that live 


mostly here near Jebel Mousa. I don’t know 
what has induced this attack, for they are usu- 
ally at peace with these people.” 

The camp was instantly in commotion, and 
in a few minutes thirty men were in the saddle. 
The Franks could not resist the temptation to see 
the coming fray; and, sending first a messen- 
ger to the valley in which their own camels were 
probably to be found, and directing their people 
to wait there over the day, they accepted horses 
which were readily offered them, and accompa- 
nied the Bedouins down the valley toward the 
eastern branch of the Red Sea, the Gulf of 
Akabah. 

Their entertainers were very willing to accept 
their company. The presence of four well- 
armed Franks was no small addition to their 
party, and indeed the moral force which that 
presence exefted was vastly greater than the nu- 
merical addition would seem to justify. But 
the Bedouins have great respect for the arms 
and ability of Christian nations. 

They rode swiftly down the ravine, turned 
short to the left through a cross-valley, and then 
wound, now up, ncw down—now east, north, 
west, south—until they came to a deep, narrow 
wady, where the sheik said the enemy would 
pass within an hour. 

Posted in safety behind a rock where he could 
overlook the fray, Strong waited impatiently for 
the appearance of the enemy. He had not long 
to wait. They came, hastening down the val- 
ley, driving furiously their stolen camels, and 
shouting as if no enemies were in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. But when they caught sight of the 
band of Arabs awaiting them, their shouts sud- 
denly ceased, and every man, swinging his long 
gun from his back, or shaking his spear, made 
ready for the battle, into which they rushed with 
all the willingness of boys into a mock combat. 

The first charge was like the ancient charges 
of which we read in histories of battles of the 
cross. Gallantly did the red riders come down 
on the foe, brandishing their lances in the air, 
and shouting their cries of defiance. The 
camels fell in the rear—only the horsemen 
charged. 

Magnificent riders are those Bedouins. They 
sit on their saddles with short stirrups, which 
raise their knees too high for our ideas of grace- 
ful horsemanship; but when they rise in their 
stirrups and swing their lances over their heads, 
plunging forward at full speed, their coofeas 
streaming on the wind, they look like desert 
princes, verily. 

The Franks looked to see a dozen men roll 
from their saddles, and held their breath, stretch- 
ing eagerly forward from their safe retreat be- 
hind the rocks. Probably the Oulad-Said saw 
the Franks, for before they reached the ranks 
of the enemy, by a hundred yards or so, they 
wheeled like hawks and fled back to the spot 
where their captured camels stood waiting the 
result of the battle. 

Pierre Laroche had with difficulty restrained 
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BASE OF SINAE AND PLAIN OF THE ISRAELITES CAMP. 


himself before. Pierre was a valorous French- 
man. He had fought at the barriers in 1848 ; 
but the least said of that the better for his repu- 
tation just now. Nevertheless, he was no child in 
a fight, and now with a shout he drove the shov- 
el-stirrup into the side of his horse, and sprang 
after theenemy. Of course, the American and 
Englishman followed, each man carrying a re- 
volver at arm’s length, and of course their Arab 
allies followed jn the rear. The scene was 
changed in a twinkling, and the Oulad-Said, 
looking but one moment at the coming storm, 
fled ingloriously from the field, leaving their 
prey to be retaken by the rightful owners with- 
out a blow. 

It was a sad disappointment to Laroche. He 
declared that he had been traveling in the East 
for three months, with the constant desire to 
get into a row with the Bedouins, and have a 
shot at one of the dogs, in a good cause. He 
couldn’t resist the temptation to send one ball 
up the wady at the fast-flying Sons of Said, 
but it produced no other effect than to quicken 
their pace, and in a moment more they were 
gone around a bend in the valley. So ended 

Voi. XVI.—No. 96.—3 A 





the skirmish between the Sons of Said, the son 
of Ishmael, and the sons of—who can say who 
is the father of the Franks? 

**T say, Strong, isn’t it jolly?” sail Hall, as 
he pulled up, out of breath, among the reeap- 
tured camels. 

The owners of the capture were now loud in 
their vociferations of gratitude to the Christians, 
and expressed their willingness to repay them 
by service, even unto death, for the valorous aid 
they had afforded. The poor wretches had 
indeed anticipated no such bloodless victory. 
Their entire fortunes were in these camels, and 
the loss of them would have been like the loss 
of a navy to England, leaving them to be the 
prey of all the wandering tribes. 

A brief consultation resulted in determining 
that it was necessary for some of the Bedouins 
to accompany the party until they should find 
their own people, and, without retracing their 
steps to the camp, they now followed the track 
of the retreating Arabs for an hour or more, 
until they came out suddenly on a ridge of the 
hills which commanded a view of the Mount- 
ain of the Law, the convent, and the great 
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plain on which the children of Israel were en- / 


camped. Coming thus unexpectedly on the 
view, it startled them even more than it did be- 


fore, and they paused, long and earnestly gaz- | 
ing on the holy ground; for if there be any) 
on earth, surely that which the voice of God | 
hallowed is holy still; and then they turned | 
off and rode rapidly to the northeast until they | 
reached the camp where their men were await- | 


ing them. 

Without further adventure the party reached 
the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, on the eastern 
side of the Peninsula of Sinai, and followed 
this up to the fortress of Akabah, which stands 
at the head of the Gulf, on the eastern shore, 
a lonesome fortress with a few palms to break 
the sultry sunshine. 

All along the way their camel’s hoofs crushed 
in the masses of shells that covered the shore 
of the lonesome sea. Perhaps no water of the 
salt ocean is so desolate as this arm of the Red 
Sea, that runs up among the hills of Arabia. 
The ships of Ezion Ghaber are gone. No sail is 
seen on the wave; no white wings of commerce 
fan the air. A stillness, like that of the Sea 
of Death itself, rests on the Gulf, while the 





moan of its waters on the shell-covered shore 
has a more mournful sound than any surf on 
other shores. 

The track of the travelers, for the principal 
part of a day, lay up the coast, on the gravel 
plain that separates it from the lofty hills of the 
Sinaitic Desert. ‘Toward evening they passed 
an island, lying a short distance from the shore, 
known to the natives as El Ghuria, on which 
there were visible ruins of an ancient fortress 
and castle. 

Romance has not as yet made famous the 
Castle of Ghuria, but there are stories of it that 
would furnish material for bard or novelist, and 
that may, perhaps, one day be written. It was 
famous in the days of the Crusades for some of 
the most valiant deeds of Reginald of Chatillon, 
that fierce knight, the story of whose last battle 
is related in “‘ Tent-Life in the Holy Land,” and 
of whose adventurous career a hundred tales 
are sung and told. But Ghuria has older in- 
terests than this, if it be, as has been supposed, 
the Ezion Ghaber of the days of the Israelites. 
It is more likely that this was the case than that 
either Elath or Ezion Ghaber was farther up 
the Gulf. The water shoals rapidly above here, 
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and little commerce could have been carried on 
with safety farther north. 

Passing the island in the last rays of the set- 
ting sun, the travelers pushed on as the day 
closed. The weary camels groaned and grunt- 
ed their satisfaction at the approach to Akabah, 
for they knew well the places of rest and food. 
Nevertheless Laroche was destined, as usual, 
to a mishap, and ‘‘ Mashallah,” as Achmed 
expressed it, or ‘‘ unfortunately,” as a Chris- 
tian would say, his camel stumbled on a mass 
of conglomerate shell and sand close by the 
shore, and threw the unlucky Gaul into the 
depths of the Gulf of Ailah ; not very deep, in- 
deed, for there was but six inches of water on 
the pebbly bottom, and he was nearly killed by 
the fall. ‘They were in sorry plight, therefore, 
an hour later, when they presented themselves 
at the entrance of the fortress of Akabah, bear- 
ing their wounded friend. 

The reader hereof will remember that in a 
former article I described my accompanying the 
party as far as Suez, and parting from them 
there, with a promise to meet them in Rome. 
It so happened that, on my return to Cairo, I 
met with a friend from America, who demand- 
ed my company to the Holy Land in terms so 
peremptory that I could not say him nay, and 
I yielded. 

But I made it a condition of the consent that 
we should go directly across the desert by the 
great Pilgrim Road to Akabah, and there meet 
Strong and his friends, who would arrive there 
about the same time that we could. 

We accordingly arranged our plans without 

delay, and left Cairo on horseback, in the de- 
lightful company of a party of Mograbbin pil- 
grims (Moors from Northern Africa), who had 
fast camels, and were as anxious as we to trav- 
el rapidly. We distributed our little baggage 
and horse-feed among them, and made, on the 
whole, a cheap bargain for the ride as far as 
Akabah, where we proposed to join the other 
party. 
We reached the head of the Gulf of Ailah, 
and entered the old fortress of Akabah, on the 
sixth day from Cairo, which we thought doing 
pretty well, under the circumstances. 

The Governor in charge of the station, who 
is an appointee of the Egyptian Viceroy, was 
remarkably civil; the more so, as we were able 
to furnish him with some fresh fruits and 
other dainties that we brought with us. He 
gave us a good room, in which we found only 
two scorpions the first night, and one the sec- 
ond; but as to the fleas and lice, we did not 
count them, and said little about them. Aka- 
bah is one of the stations of the armies of the 
King of Fleas, whose residence, I believe, is un- 
derstood to be fixed at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee. We broiled ourselves in the sunshine 
of the first day, doing nothing. The second 
day we drifted down to the island of Ghuria, 
and wandered among the ruins of its old fort- 
ress and castle. The third day we looked at 
mounds that indicate an ancient city—perhaps 





Elath—a little way down the western shore of 
the Gulf, but not as far as Ghuria. We discoy- 
ered nothing of interest; and the fourth day we 
were nearly worn out with the stupidity of Ak- 
abah. 

What a governor gr a soldier lives upon here 
I can not imagine. A fortress, with a few palm- 
trees, in the desolation of the desert, offers no 
inducement to an active military man. The 
annual passage and return of the Hadj from 
Cairo to Mecca is the sole interruption to the 
monotony of life where Elath and Ezion Gha- 
ber once sent forth their ships. 

By a most fortunate accident we found a fish- 
hook on the fifth morning. It was rusty, but a 
stone cured that. Lines were scarce, but we 
found twine and pack-thread ; and the fish of 
the bay of Akabah are foolish animals, as they 
soon learned to their cost. We caught a boat- 
load of them; and in the afternoon we got up 
a small landing-net, and went crabbing —on 
my honor we did! Where the bones of Joseph 
once rested, where the camp of Moses was pitch- 
ed, we modern sinners caught crabs. They 
were abundant and lively, and the sport was 
not bad; and in the twilight, pulling our heavy 
boat up the Gulf, we saw a slow procession of 
travelers winding around the head of the sea, 
and approaching the door of the fortress, which 
turned out to be our expected friends, bearing 
their wounded companion. 

Laroche was in condition to travel the next 
day but one. I think I know Akabah tolerably 
well, and that hereafter there will be no danger 
of my pausing there on any journey I may take. 
I have seen enough of it. 

The caravan was now increased by our horses 
and two camels that we hired at Akabah to 
carry our traps. Altogether we presented a 
grand front to any enemy. Six Franks, every 
man carrying a revolver, and some of us carry- 
ing two or three rifles, and sundry other arms, 
besides those carried by our Bedouins, made us 
a formidable army. 

But we had no reason to apprehend danger 
now. 

Petra was, of course, our destination after 
leaving Akabah. Of late years the enormous 
demands of the Alaween guardians of Petra 
have operated to almost exclude travelers from 
the Rock City.: But Sheik Achmed was the 
very man for our purposes. He was at home 
in Wady Mousa, and his presence insured our 
admission to the valley without any of the usual 
chaffer with its guardians for the amount of 
bucksheesh. 

A day before we reached it we met the first 
party of Alaween from the valley, who, on re- 
cognizing Achmed, were loud in their welcome, 
shouting their guttural “ Salamee” as they rode 
past us, and left us to pursue our journey. The 
wildness of the mountain country into which 
our march now advanced exceeded all deserip- 
tion. Vast precipices, lofty and terrible in their 
aspect, overhung the narrow passes through 
which the route lay. Occasionally there were 
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open places, where a few palms grew around 
feeble springs, and sometimes groves of the aca- 
cia, from which the gum-arabic is obtained, of- 
fered for a little a grateful shelter under their 
thorny branches. 

In the evenings, when the camp was pitched, 
the scene around us was always exceedingly im- 
pressive. At such times our Arabs gathered in 
a group close to the tent in which our dinner- 
table was set, and listened, wondering, to the 
fire of talk. which we carried on in English or 
in French, until the coffee came on, and our 
pipes were alight. Then, in the fragrant air, 
we turned to our swarthy followers, who lay on 
the sand outside, and one or another would re- 
count a story of the old times, a crusade legend, 
or a history of love and war, which Ali would 
again repeat to the sons of the desert. This 
love of story-listening is one of the remarkable 
traits of Bedouin character. But it is no com- 
mon story that tickles their literary palates. It 
must be garnished with abundance of rhetorical 
figure, loaded with imagery, and sonorous with 
words. Therefore more depends on the inter- 
preter than on the relater in such a case. 

The Bible furnished material for many of 








these tales; and the stories of the patriarchs 
given in the Jewish version of them differ so 
entirely from the Mohammedan version, that 
they had to the listeners the freshness of new 
relations. Sheik Achmed would lie on the 
sand for hours listening to Strong’s relation of 
the events in the life of Joseph; and I could 
see his keen eye light with the story at its sali- 
ent points, and show his full appreciation of it. 

‘**T'll try Achmed this evening on a story out 
of the New Testament,” said Strong, one day 
as he rode by my side; and in the evening, 
when the stars were looking down on us in a 
deep gorge between two lofty rocks, Stephen 
told the story of the Fall of Man and the Passion 
of the Son of God. 

It was a weird scene, that group of Bedouin 
listeners, with flashing eyes hearing the history 
of the King of a far country, who ransomed his 
subjects at such cost. They understood the 
story well. Every point told on their keen in- 
tellects, and they exchanged glances of intelli- 
gence at every new passage in the history. 

The next morning, as we were riding slowly 
up a valley toward the northeast, Achmed closed 
up by my side, and began a conversation. 
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“The story that Howajji Stephano told last 
night—” 

** Yes, Sheik Achmed.” 

** Do you think it a true story as well as the 
Howajji Stephano ?” 

“I? Why, how know you that he thinks it 
true ?” 

‘* By his eye and his voice. 
heard it before.” 

“Where, and when?” 

“From Father Paul, at the convent at Jebel 
Mousa. He told it to me one evening when he 
was shut out, for he had been to see a sick man 
in the tents of the Oulad-Said. He found the 
convent closed, and he slept that night in my 
tent. He was a good man, and he believed the 
story. I sometimes wish I knew more about 
Isa, the son of Mary.” 

Our conversation was interrupted by the sud- 
den appearance, on a hill commanding our route, 
of a party of hostile Bedouins, whom Achmed 
recognized on the instant, but who fled as we 
advanced. One of their number, however, stood 
for a long time defiantly on the brow of the hill, 
and the sheik, lifting his mare to her full speed, 
crossed the valley, and commenced the ascent 


Besides, I have 





of the rocky hill on which his foe stood. The 
latter coolly swung his gun from his shoulder, 
and covered his approaching enemy. In vain 
we shouted to Achmed. In vain we sent a vol- 
ley of balls from our revolvers, which carried not 
half-way to the hill. A puff of smoke against 
the blue sky, a rattling echo down the ravine, 
and Achmed reeled in his saddle. 

It was all over in an instant. The enemy 
vanished as if in the smoke of his gun, and our 
leader lay on the rocky hill-side, his faithful 
mare standing over him. We were at his side 
in a few moments. He was badly wounded, 
but already endeavoring to stanch the fast-flow- 
ing blood. Lifting him carefully from his bad 
position among the rocks, we carried him down 
to the sandy plain, and laid him on his own 
soil, the earth to which it was soon evident he 
must return. 

There was no good material with which to 
form it, but Achmed insisted that a rude cam- 
el’s litter should be made, and with the aid of 
some of the baggage a sort of half-hammock 
half-Taktarawan was made, in which for four 
hours of the day he swung in great pain, and 
yet, with the firmness of a Roman, determined 
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that he would bear all to reach Wady Mousa 
and the Rock City before he should die. 

When the evening came on we were still six 
hours from the Valley of Petra. But it was 
agreed on all hands that the sheik’s wishes 
should be strictly observed even at any sacri- 
fice, and we rested only half an hour to eat and 
to let the camels rest, then pushed on in the 
twilight. The moon rose, and shone on our 
strange procession, and by her light we reached 
at length the narrow entrance of the far-famed 
Valley of Petra. We had sent messengers in ad- 
vance, and our coming was expected. A swarthy 
group were waiting for us at the door of a cham- 
ber in the rock which had once been, perhaps, 
the hall of a palace, or mayhap the tomb of a 
prince ; for it is difficult to say what was tomb 
or what was habitation of the living in this city 
of the ancient mighty. Houssein, the father of 
the wounded sheik, with the old men of his tribe, 
were gathered here to await our arrival, and re- 
ceived us in silence but with perfect cordiality, 
and gave us the words of welcome so seldom 
pronounced to strangers in Wady Mousa. 

Lifting the wounded man into the place pre- 
pared for him, and making him as comfortable 
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as the circumstances of the case would permit, 
we sat down around him, resting on our baggage 
here and there, to await the change which we 
knew was fast coming over the Bedouin. 

Have I, or have I not, said that Hall, the En- 
glishman, was a surgeon in the navy? He had 
pronounced the sheik’s wound incurable from 
the beginning, and now said that he had but a 
few hours to live. 

As the gray dawn began to course up the 
eastern sky he was manifestly dying. His 
dark countenance, thin and hollow-faced at 
the best, was now almost spiritual in appear- 
ance. Think it not strange that I apply to a 
Bedouin this phrase, which is more frequently 
applicable to the dying features of Christian 
girls in Western homes. 

His countenance was noble always. There 
is a head of Christ, by Titian, in the Pitti Gal- 
lery at Florence, which, mayhap, you have seen. 
The features are delicately outlined; the col- 
oring not Titianesque at all, but rather uncer- 
tain and undecided. The face of Achmed re- 
minded me of that picture when I met him first 
in Cairo, and on this morning it was unearthly 
in its serene splendor. 
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One might have thought him his father Ish- 
mael, dying on the desert that was his sole in- 
heritance. No trappings of royalty were around 
him, such as surround the couches of princes 
of more wealthy lands. The lands of this Duke 
of Edom were the barren desert, stretching away 
in its wastes of rock and sand. His palace was 
the ruined palace of a Roman governor, down 
through the shattered front of which the blue 
sky reflected the light of the coming day before 
the sun came up to shine in Wady- Mousa. The 

r bournouse—the rough camel’s-hair cloak 
that inswathed his form—was the substitute for 
the purple of a kingly death-bed; but more 
Majestic countenance never shone on living men 
than was his as the dawn lit its thin features, 
and his father bent over him to say that he was 
dying. 

I know not what thoughts had possession of 
his mind, or whether his countenance were in- 
deed a fair indication of his soul; for his words 
were simple enough, but sublime enough with- 
al to express a consciousness of his noble ori- 
gin, and the splendor of his exit from the land 
of his fathers on a sunny morning in the Valley 
of Petra. 

“The Hakim saith you are not to live lon- 
ger, my son Achmed.” 

“It is well. The will of God and his proph- 
ets be obeyed.” 

“What shall I do for you before you depart ? 
for it is written, ‘Let him order his affairs be- 
fore he die, lest his children have trouble in 
their tents.’” 

“‘T have no children to be troubled, and no- 
thing to cause them trouble if had. I give 
Houssein my spear, and Khalifa my gun. The 
mare is yours, O my father! She will bear 
you well until you and I are together again. 
Howajji, you are going to El-Khuds. I would 
have gone with you to the Holy City myself, 
but since I can not, here is my shawl; there is 
in the folds of it a sum of money, and the shawl 
itself is worth ten thousand piastres. Take the 
money to the priests that guard the tomb of 
Isa Ben Mariam, and give the shawl to Mo- 
hammed Dhunnouf, sheik of the Mesjid el 
Aksa. Do this for me, Howajji Stephano, and 
add to the money you give the priests so much 
as you owe me for this journey, making it as 
large an amount as your love for me will war- 
rant. I trust you fully, for you have been 
kind.” 

“Why divide the money and the cashmere, 
Sheik Achmed? Were it not better to give 
both to the sheik of the Dome of the Rock ?” 

“Not so. We Bedouins have little knowl- 
edge of religion, though we call our faith the 
faith of Islam. But I know not whether, after 
all, there may not be some error in all this, and 
some truth in your faith in Isa, the son of Mary. 
My possessions are small. I am of the Beni- 
Ismahil; but our father had no lands other than 
the desert, and we had nothing from his father 
Ibrahim. That which I have is the gift of 
God. I would give it back to him directly. 





I know no better way than this. Deny me not, 
O Effendi !” 

** Nay, nay, Sheik Achmed—I will do as you 
wish.” 

“It is well. I am content.” 

The conversation had wearied him. The eyes 
that had been fixed with imploring gaze on 
those of the American closed for a few mo- 
ments. The older sheik was silent, and now 
several of the tribe-came to the door, and look- 
ing in, asked if he were yet at peace. All their 
questions were put in the poetic language of 
the desert. It was remarkable that no man 
asked in simple words, ‘‘Is he better?” or ‘Is 
he worse?” but every one inquired in meta- 
phoric phrases, the most frequent of which was 
that touching inquiry, ‘‘Is it peace ?” 

No shudder or convulsion marked the instant 
when Achmed Ben Houssein passed into the 
presence of Ishmael his ancestor. The sun. 
came up over the eastern hill, and the soft light 
fell on the front of the ruin in which he lay, 
and a single beam of light coming through the 
door-way at the side of the curtain touched his 
countenance. ‘That mild touch awoke him. 

He had known the sunshine on his coun- 
tenance better than we know it in cold west- 
ern countries. He and the sunshine were old 
friends, and the morning light on his forehead 
was like the familiar caress of a mother. 

He raised his heavy eyelids and met the gaze 
of the old man who stood over him, looking in- 
tently on his face, and a smile, I verily believe 
the first smile that had crossed his countenance 
in years, took complete possession of it as he 
murmured, ‘‘La Illah il Allah” (There is no 
Deity but God); and then he hesitated, and 
the smile became almost a laugh of delight as 
he added, ‘‘Isa Ben Mariam rasoul Allah!” 
(Jesus the son of Mary is the prophet of God!) 

Sheik Houssein did not indicate, by look or 
sign, that he approved or disapproved the creed 
in which his son was dying, thus announced in 
his last breath. Achmed gazed into his father’s 
eyes longingly and steadfastly, as if seeking 
some approval or dissent; but finding neither, 
the smile on his countenance changed to a look 
of anxiety, even of pain, and then he stretched 
his tall form on the floor, and without sigh, or 
moan, or utterance of any kind, the son of the 
desert was dust like the old dust around him. 

In the afternoon the Alaween dug a grave 
for their dead brother in the burial-place of his 
people, and, wrapping around him the clothes in 
which he died, they carried him out to burial. 
The procession was not large. The women 
rent the air with their occasional shrill cries, but 
this was only formality. He had left no wife 
or children, and his father was too old to mcurn 
for such events. Seven tall sons had he buried 
like this one, and the eighth grave was filled up 
in the afternoon sunlight. 

As might be supposed, the Alaween Arabs, 
especially those in the neighborhood of Petra, 
became in no small degree attached to our party 
by reason of the incidents we have related, and 
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we remained some days among them before 
taking our departure for Holy Land. We had 
thus a more full and complete opportunity of 
examining the ruins of the ancient city than 
perhaps any traveler has had of late years. 

The valley in which Petra lies has been so 
often described that I shall not take the space 
allowed here for minute aceounts of it. Coming 
from the south, travelers are accustomed to enter 
the valley by crossing a ridge to the southward 
of Mount Hor. Our guides had preferred to 
lead us by a more eastern route. - The Wady 
Arabah is the great valley which extends from 
the Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of Aka- 
bah, and along which some have supposed that 
a river once flowed. At present it would be 
difficult to effect such a flow, since the general 
inclination of the ground slopes both ways from 
& point intermediate between the two seas. 
‘The Red Sea is, of course, much above the level 
of the Dead Sea. The difference in the eleva- 
tion of the water-surface must be some 1250 
feet, if I correctly remember Lynch’s level run 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. 

We had left the Wady Arabah before we 





came in sight of Mount Hor, and our first view 
of that hill was on the morning after our arrival 
at Petra. By the diversion thus made from 
the usual route we had entered Petra through 
the grand gorge which forms the eastern ap- 
proach. Nowhere on earth is there a more 
wild and imposing mountain-gorge than this. 
The perpendicular rocks that overhang it ap- 
proach in one place within thirteen feet of each 
other, and for a long distance there seems 
scarcely room to pass by the side of the stream 
of water that finds its way through the passage. 

An ancient arch, springing across the chasm, 
indicates the position of an ancient gateway 
which once defended the approach. In the 
night, as we entered the ravine, this arch hada 
remarkable beauty, but there can hardly be im- 
agined so splendid a sight as that which we saw 
a little farther in. There is a point where the 
ravine turns short to the right. At the angle 
of the passage, and facing directly up the path 
by which the visitor approaches, is the splendid 
ruin known to the natives as El Khusne, the 
Treasure. 

A treasure it is of superb beauty, though 
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such is not their meaning in the name. They 
imagine a golden treasure to be contained in 
the large urn which surmounts the pediment, 
and which is a hundred feet or more from the 
ground. This urn is battered and blackened 
with the marks of bullets sent up to it by treas- 
ure hunters. 

In the moonshine that stole up the valley 
almost as if it were afraid to enter, we paused 
an instant before the glorious front of this tem- 
ple, and looked to see robed priests come out 
and demand our names and nationality. The 
night covered imperfections and hid decay. 
But in the day, when I revisited it, there was a 
sad difference, for the glory of Petra has de- 
parted, and the “line of confusion and the 
stones of emptiness” are here. 

The ravine by which we have thus entered is 
perforated on both sides with tombs more or 
less elaborately carved and ornamented. It 
must, in the days of its splendor, have been 
like the grand hall of statuary in the Vatican 
at Rome—an avenue of works of art. 

A little farther in the heart of the mountains 
is the ruin of the Theatre, the seats remaining 





ing this the valley begins to widen, and at length 
the visitor is in a basin some two miles in cir- 
cumference, which is filled with the ruins of 
the ancient city. The cliffs, to the height of a 
thousand feet, are honey-combed with tombs, or 
“dwellings in the clefts of the rocks ;” for to 
this day men dispute whether the excavations 
at Petra were for the occupation of the living 
or the dead. It has even been suggested that 
they were for neither, but were only ornamental 
decorations of the rude hills to make them bet- 
ter fitted for the eyes of the luxurious Petreans 
to rest on. 

Doubtless the splendor of Petra surpassed all 
the rest of the Eastern world. Here luxury had 
her abode. In this wild valley humanity lived 
and was human even as now. 

“Tt is vain, O Howajji Strong!” said I, in 
the morning, sitting on the ruins of a triumphal 
arch that once flashed back the sunlight; ‘‘ it is 
vain to resist the force of these old trite thoughts 
that will come over one among such ruins as 
these. Why, Stephen, there were people here 
that counted the days of the years of their lives 
as you and I count them, and marked them off 


hewn out of the solid rock. Directly after pass- | by the music of the hour-balls dropping in sil- 
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ver basins. There were mornings like this, O | 
Effendi! when young maidens leaned on the 
casements of their windows, and looked.up at 
yonder sky hanging over that cliff in the same 
blue beauty as now, and sighed over the mem- 
ories of the last night’s revel. There were 
houses here, my friend, an1 the houses had 
chambers, anc the chambers had firesides, and 
there were little thoughts and great thoughts, 
troubles and pl jealousies and loves, 
stolen kisses and open frank affection, and all 
sorts of human employments going on here. 
What of all that, yousay? Why, nothing; only 
—only—lI can't tell you exactly what it is, but | 
there is a feeling which comes over me sitting | 
here when I remember all this—a feeling I can’t 
precisely describe, a sort of consciousness that 
I am living in the middle of the ages—that 
many have gone before me and many are to 
come after me, and that I may some day yet | 
meet these people face to face among the races | 
of eternity. Who knows! Do you know that | 
I slept last night in the chamber of a Roman | 
girl? How doI know? Because I saw her 
there. She haunts it to this day. No, I was 
not dreaming. I was wide awake. I always 
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believed in ghosts, and I believe in them now 
more than I ever did. The moon was shining 
full into the door-way. It was open, for the air 
was fine, and I love to sleep with plenty of it. 
I went to sleep at eight o'clock. At twelve I 
woke. Standing in the door-way I saw the im- 
personation of Terpsichore herself. She was a 
tall, finely formed girl, with a loose robe thrown 
over her, leaving one shoulder and one knee 
exposed. The moonlight glanced on the round 
arm, and it gleamed like ivory. The night- 
wind threw back the robe from her leg, and I 
saw the dimpled knee, the firm tread of the 
sandaled foot, the high instep, and all that be- 
spoke the noble Roman girl. I tell you, Stephen, 
she had come to know who was sleeping in her 
chamber.” 

“Nonsense, Peter! 
Georgian wife. I have seen her by daylight 
myself. She was looking for the dog, I sup- 
pose, for he is drunk on arrakkee every night, 
and she takes care of him.” 

**You astonish me, Stephen! 
he get her?” 

“IT don’t know. Let us ask him to-night.” 

**Better ask her. She is magnificent by 
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moonlight; I would like to see her in sun- 
shine.” 

“You will have the chance. 
yonder.” 

I can’t say that my expectations were fully 
realized. Still she was a very fine-looking wo- 
man; and her presence in a Bedouin tent was 
a matter of no small surprise. She was, in the 
daylight, less like Terpsichore and more like 
Hagar. Nobiy formed and finely developed, 
she walked along with a queenly step, though 
she was in rags, and carried a sick child in her 
arms, which she was bringing to have cured of 
incipient blindness. 

Hall prescribed and gave her medicines, and 
we heard her story. It was the foundation of 
a romance, the history of that poor girl, and her 
fate had been as various as the most discontent- 
ed citizen of one place could desire. 

Seated on one of the fallen pieces of the 
ancient arch, the sunshine falling on us as 
we listened to her story, that story had a force 
and a pathos that I can not attempt to give it 
here. 

She was born in Georgia, and early carried 
to Constantinople and sold. She became the 
property of a pasha of considerable wealth, and 
in his harem she grew up to womanhood. He 
was sent over to the Euphrates Valley, and car- 
ried his harem with him, as usual. She was 
presented to a favorite of the pasha, but never 
became his wife. He fell in a skirmish with 
some Persians on the frontier, and she was cap- 
tured and taken to Ispahan, where she lived 
royally with her captor for two years, when his 
wives drove her out of the harem during the ab- 
sence of their lord, and she escaped to Bushire 
and the coast. Alone in the world—having no 
relatives and no affections drawing her in any 
particular direction—she turned her jewelry into 
money, and found her way by vessel to Aden, 
and thence to Mecca, where she was taken un- 
der the protection of a Turkish gentleman from 
Damascus, who, having made a pilgrimage, felt 
that he could afford to sin. 

On the route northward the small caravan in 
which they traveled was attacked and robbed. 
She, chief prize of the whole, fell to the lot of 
one Besharah, a Bedouin of the Alaween, a 
petty sheik, and a very decent fellow when 
sober, but of late he had begun to behave badly. 

She smiled sadly when her story was told, and 
I know of no picture of desolation so complete 
in all the earth as she presented to me at that 
moment. A woman without an affection, un- 
loving and unloved, alone in God’s great world, 
who never knew father, mother, sister, or hus- 
band—who loved no one on the face of the 
world, and who was never loved by human be- 
ing—such a woman, beautiful, noble in her sad 
beauty, sitting on the stones of a fallen arch in 
Petra, with her blind and dying baby on her lap, 
and looking calmly into the deep sky over her 
head, hopeless—by the creed she had been 
taught—utterly hopeless of any life beyond this, 
which to her was bounded by the cold, barren 
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cliffs of Petra and the brassy heavens over her! 
Can more utter desolation be conceived ? 

When our examination of the Rock City was 
satisfactorily concluded, we announced to our 
hosts that we should depart in the morning. 

Our treatment had been cordial and kind in the 
extreme. The influence of Sheik Achmed lived 
after him, and, as we were regarded as his guests 
and friends, our wishes were laws to our rude 
entertainers. I venture to say that such hos- 
pitality was never known in Wady Mousa since 
the Roman days. 

In the afternoon we bought of the shepherds 
in the lower part of the valley four sheep and 
two kids, wherewith to have a feast with our 
friends in the evening. They honored it in 
the most hearty manner, and ate to suffocation. 
They sang strange, quaint, monotonous songs, 
droning them out with the most melancholy 
gayety. They listened silently while Pierre 
Laroche chantéd the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” and ap- 
plauded it with guttural utterances of ‘‘'Tieb, 
tieb!” at the end. And then all was silent; 
and the moon lay on the cliffs and in the open 
tombs, and moon and sky, and Bedouin and 
Englishman, listened while Stephen Strong’s 
rich voice trolled that old, worn song, “‘ Oft in 
the stilly night.” I shall never hear it sung 
again without remembering that moony night in 
the City of Rock. 

The next morning, before day fairly broke, we 
were off for Mount Hor, on our way to Hebron. 

It can not be necessary to remind a reader in 
Christian countries that Mount Hor is a sacred 
hill, as being the burial-place of Aaron. Few 
spots are more definitely located, and there re- 
mains no room for doubt that this is the hill up 
which the two old prophets climbed, and on 
which they parted, but only for a little, till 
Moses should ascend Mount Nebo, and thence 
rejoin his brother. 

Of the sublime scene which here took place 
we have no record save the brief account of 
Moses, nor can the pen of man, aided by his 
imagination, convey any adequate idea of the 
occurrence. 

The caravan rested in the valley while Strong 
and myself, with my special comrade, S——, 
climbed the lofty hill, and reached the ruined 
wely, or dome, on the round summit, which 
marks the resting-place of Aaron. The ascent 
was not only difficult but exceedingly danger- 
ous. In many places we had to climb on our 
hands and knees, clinging for life to the barren 
rock. Once I thought S—— was gone, for he 
slipped slowly along to the edge of a precipi- 
tous fall of two hundred feet. 

‘Hold on for your life, John!” 

‘Throw me your shawl, Peter—quick, or 
I’m a dead man!” 

His fingers were sliding along, though he 
buried the nails in every crevice of the stone. 
He caught the end of my silk shawl just in time, 
and with its help crept back to safe footing. 

On the summit we found the so-called tomb 
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down into the excavation which tradition has 
honored as the place of Aaron’s repose. It is 
now @ mere ruinous shed, with little resem- 
blance to chapel or tomb. 

It would seem that there can not be much 
doubt as to the truth of this tradition. No oth- 
er place on the hill-top could have given him 
a grave, and therefore one may as well admit 
that here the first of the great line of priests of 
the Tabernacle and the Temple found his lone- 
some resting-place. 

I am a believer in tradition, when tradition 
is uniform and probable. I am not one of 
those—who too much abound at this day—who 
reject tradition because it is tradition. Many 
travelers, in visiting Holy Land, believe that 
places pointed out as the localities of great 
events are false merely because monks point 
them out, and they are taught to regard all that 
monks claim as necessarily monkish lies. Not 
sol. If I believe—as all men agree—that this 
is Mount Hor, I can not doubt that this spot on 
it is where Aaron once lay buried. 

We did not remain long on the mountain. 
As we descended and struck out into the Wady 
Arabah, our guides raised suddenly a shout, 





and went off at a swift gallop toward a par- 
ty that were approaching from the south. I 
had no doubt that these were some persons who 
had left Cairo shortly before myself, whose ar- 
rangements had been none of the best, to my 
notion, and for whom we had prophesied a jour- 
ney of no little discomfort in the desert. I was 
not unwilling to learn how they had enjoyed it, 
and we accordingly waited their approach. 
The party consisted of three persons, En- 
glish, who shall be nameless. They were a 
lady and two gentlemen. The latter were the 
husband and the brother of the former, but the 
former was the head of the party. She was not 
precisely what you call a strong-minded woman, 
but she was, nevertheless, strong in the mind as 
well asin the body. She was one of your ‘‘ Now, 
Thomas, is the baggage all checked ?” sort of 
women. On the desert she was looking after 
the Bedouins with incredible pertinacity. No 
grain of rice was missing out of her canteen. 
No piece of cold mutton found its way to the 
dry mouths of her guides. Their contract was 
to find themselves, and they found themselves. 
If they found any thing to help them in her 
arrangements they must have been very sharp. 
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** Holy Prophet, what a woman she is, How- 
ajji!” said the Sheik Abd-el-Kerim, her princi- 
pal guide, as he recognized me for a person he 
had seen in the bazars at Cairo, and forthwith 
began to unburden himself of his load of sor- 
row. 

“She is Ayesha, the wife of the Prophet, 
herself. Verily she is that daughter of Sheitan, 
seturned to be my curse. I have vowed, and I 
will perform it, O Effendi! I will go to Mecca 
in the next Hadj; I will take seven pounds of 
gold to the Kaaba with my own hands. She 
has starved me. See, lamashadow. The wind 
of the desert howls through my bones. Nota 
sheep, not a kid have we eaten since we left 
Musr. She slept in her tent at Jebel Mousa, 
and went up the mountain by the Pasha’s new 
road that she might not pay the priests for a 
guide. And she failed half-way up, and I 
brought her to the tent on my back. Bismil- 
lah, she is heavy, and her bones are sharp ;” 
and so he ran on while I shouted with laughter 
at his lugubrious story. . 

‘* Where are you going now? Will you try 
to get into Wady Mousa?” 

**So she orders.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye that I didn’t 
half like, and I demanded again what he meant 
to do. 

** Where does the Howajji make his camp 
to-night ?” 

‘*Four hours hence in the Wady Arabah on 
the way toward El Khalil.” 

**It is well; we will be there.” 

*¢ You!” . 

‘*Even so. Know you whether Sheik Hous- 
sein is in Wady Mousa?” 

*‘T left him there this morning.” 

**Then my people may not think of seeing 
the city in the rocks. He will demand a buck- 
sheesh that they will not pay, and we shall be 
driven off.” 

While I was talking with the sheik the others 
of the party had ridden up to the travelers, and 
a general interchange of notes was going on. 
I perhaps ought to confess that my reasons for 
knowing the character of the lady had some- 
what more foundation than this afternoon meet- 
ing and greeting on the desert. We had met 
in the City of Victory and exchanged acquaint- 
ance. It happened this way. 

I had been at the palace of Achmed Pasha 
one evening with a party of gentlemen, who were 
accustomed to pass an occasional evening to- 
gether, in a convivial way, in that same city of 
Cairo. For be it known to you that there are 
in Cairo many gentlemen of wit, wisdom, and 
hilarity, both native and foreign gentlemen, 
who make occasional parties for each other, to 
which strangers are introduced, and in which 
they are astonished at the mingling of Oriental 
magnificence with Western ways. 

I had come home — that is, to my room in 
the English hotel—an hour earlier than usual, 
for I had letters to write; but I was missed soon 
after I left the house, and Achmed, my host (I 





need not tell you that now I give a false name), 
not willing to trust a messenger, followed me 
himself, intent to bring me back, that I might 
be present at the opening of a case of Cham- 
pagne, which he swore would have made a 
Christian of the Prophet himself. 

But Achmed had been tasting the forbidden 
juice already, and so had Hamilton, who had 
volunteered to accompany him. It was but a 
step across the Ezbekiyeh Square from his palace 
to the hotel, but they plunged into the canal on 
the way, and nearly broke their necks. A vil- 
lainous trap that canal is, devised by the Egyp- 
tian Government for the express benefit of Dr. 
Abbott, and the other surgical gentlemen of 
Cairo, who set a dozen broken legs a month— 
all the work of the canal, into which the un- 
lucky or the unknowing plunge headlong at 
low Nile, breaking their bones in the dusty bot- 
tom. 

When the two reached the hotel they were in 
curious plight. But they rushed headlong up 
the broad stair-case and along the hall to the 
passage where my room-door opened. Now 
be it known that adjoining my rooms were oth- 
ers, opening into mine by a door that I sup- 
posed was locked. My friends plunged at the 
outer door of these rooms, and finding it closed 
proceeded to wake me to a sense of their pres- 
ence. 

They pounded, and shouted, and kicked the 
oak or the pine until the hotel rang again, and 
at last—for locks will yield to persevering ef- 
forts—the door gave way, und the two went 
rolling into the room, the: tarbouches flying 
off, and leaving their shaven bullet-heads ex- 
posed as they endeavored to regain their feet. 

Imagine the horror, all this time, of a lady 
who had recently arrived from England, knew 
nothing of the natives, imagined them all as 
“ savage as Turks,” and whose mind was made 
up that she was to be captured for the harem of 
the Viceroy long before the door yielded. 

Achmed Pasha describes her appearance when 
he did regain his feet, and his description would 
make my fortune as a writer could I but give 
it. It was irresistible. I shall not attempt it. 
There were half a dozen shrieks, and then she 
rushed for my door, and—judge of my surprise 
when she sprang into my room, for the door was 
not fastened ! 

I had heard the row in the hall; but it was'a 
common affair there, and I supposed I had no- 
thing to do with it. The lady’s exclamation 
was sufficient to tell me what had happened, 
and I hastened into her room to expel the in- 
truders, who, to my astonishment, proved to be 
my friends, whom I found in the hall, half so- 
bered by the occurrence, and intent on a plan 
of escape from the vengeance to be inflicted by 
the lady’s protector, whoever he might be. 

It was, of course, all over in an instant, and 
I apologized to the lady for my friends. But 
the indignant female, when she discovered that 
after all the attack was not meant for her, not - 
only would not forgive my friends, but included 
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me in her list of offenders, and next morning 
demanded that I should leave the hotel. This 
I was not disposed todo. Having a jolly friend 
who would come to my room, on fun intent, when 
I was writing quiet letters, was not such a terri- 
ble offense in Cairo that I must be banished to 
that intolerable Oriental Hotel for it, where Ma- 
dame Rachel and her crowd of lacqueys and 
blackies made*the atmosphere intolerable. So 
I staid at the English house; and she circu- 
lated my name and deeds among all new-com- 
ers that were within reach of her tongue. 

Such is the history of my acquaintance with 
the lady whom I have left standing in the sun- 
shine while I have gone back to tell this story. 

I thought it now a fair chance for a recon- 
ciliation, and I advanced to offer her what I 
was certainly under no obligation to do—a pass 
into Petra under favor of our acquaintance with 
the guardians. I bowed as I rode up, but she 
did not recognize me. Scorn sat resplendent 
on her lip! 

“If you think of going into Petra, we can 
perhaps aid you. It is doubtful whether you 
will obtain access without paying enormously. 
But if you will wait here, we will send for our 


| tents, and camp with you to-night, have a con. 
| ference here with the Wady Mousa people, and 
doubtless procure you admission by to-morrow 
at a moderate price.” 

Words can not express the frigidity of the 
smile which assured me that they were in no 
need of our assistance. They had means of 
procuring access to Petra, which rendered it 
quite unnecessary that we should trouble our- 
selves. So I rode off at a gallop, and waited 
on the desert for my friends. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with the lady?” asked 
Strong, as he joined me. ‘She is telling Hall 
a horrible story of your heading an attack on her 
room in the hotel at Cairo.” 

I laughed, and related the history. But I 
felt anxious for the safety of the party, and I 
therefore advised a bivouac on the desert where 
we then were till we learned the result of the 
attempt to enter Wady Mousa. Accordingly we 
sent ane of the men on to bring back the camp 
equipage, which was now an hour or so distant 
from us, and we remained at the foot of the 
mountain. 

The afternoon passed slowly on, and we 
watched the sun go down over the western 
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hills. A soft flood of light followed—a glory 
that can not be described—that is never seen 
except on the desert. An atmosphere of heav- 
en seemed to have escaped to the earth. 

Night was falling before we had any intelli- 
gence from the party who had attempted the 
pass of Wady Mousa, and we began to think it 
possible that, after all, they had succeeded in 
bringing the old sheik down to their terms, or 
that he had brought them up to his ideas of the 
fair price of admission to the desolate Rock 
City. The stillness of the desert was inde- 
scribable. No voice of insect, nor of man, 
broke the silence that seemed to befit the at- 
mosphere around the burial-place of the great 
Priest and Prophet. 

I lay at the door of my tent on the sand, with 
my eyes fixed on the double peak of the hill 
where the Lawgiver parted from his brother, 
and I endeavored to recall the scene to my im- 
agination. 

That last longing gaze toward the Land of 
Promise must have been sad and solemn beyond 
imagination. To Moses it was permitted to look 
over the Jordan, and behold the valleys and 
the hill-sides which his people were to possess. 
The great priest saw not the Land of Promise. 
He knelt on the summit of Hor, and looked 
northward, straining his dim old eyes to catch 
some distant view of the hills of Holy Land. 
He bared his forehead, and threw back the white 
hair, and felt on his cheek the soft breeze that 
came down from the land of his adoring wish- 
es, and in that breeze from Canaan he felt the 
air of heaven. He heard the voices of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Israel from the cave of 
their solemn companionship at Hebron. He 
knew not the music of Galilee—he knew not 
the perfume of Sharon—he knew not the glory 
of Moriah, and Zion, and Olivet. But the old 
man felt all these in the wind that kissed his 
forehead before he died. 

My reverie was interrupted. 

** Stephen, my friend, was not that a cry in 
the valley?” 

**T think not.” 

“Ttwas. And there again! By Jove, there 
is a row in the glen! To horse! to horse! let 
us ride up.” 

We could now hear the voices of contending 
parties not less than a mile away, and in a few 
moments we met the party hurrying along in a 
confused mass, bag and baggage, surrounded 
rather than followed by the inhabitants of Wady 
Mousa. The sheik of the traveling party was 
especially valorous to all appearances, and vo- 
ciferous beyond all the rest. But the same sly 
twinkle in his eye showed me that he was en- 
joying the defeat of his charge, and they were 
in the utmost horror of mind. In point of 
fact they were thoroughly frightened; and if 
my excellent acquaintance, Mrs. ——, imagined 
herself in danger of becoming the captive of a 
Turk on the occasion when I became acquaint- 
ed with her in Cairo, it was quite plain, when 
E now met her, that she believed herself already 





captured and sacrificed. More profound terror 
could not be expressed by human or by woman 
features. 

When we met them they halted around us, 
and the din that rent the very sky was a con- 
trast to the silence which had a few moments 
before reigned around the foot of Mount Hor. 
A few words restored comparative quiet, and 
we then adjourned to the tents for a more form- 
al council. ; 

The tents of the other party were pitched 
with ours, as we had before proposed, and_ the 
lady was glad to find her canvas between mine 
and that of her companions. The camp-fire 
was kindled; three sheep from Wady Mousa 
were sacrificed to mutual amity; we reduced 
the demands of the guardians of Petra fully 
seven-eighths; and so the evening went by 
merrily to all parties. The Arabs grew some- 
what uproarious as the feast advanced. They 
danced, they shouted, they made the rocks echo 
with their insane music, 

I strolled away from the camp, and, at a lit- 
tle distance, watched the strange scene. For, 
let me tell you, it was a strange scene, that view 
of the descendants of Ishmael on the plains at 
the foot of Mount Hor, singing wild songs, 
dancing furiously around the fire, rending the 
sky with their fierce shouts, while, stern and 
magnificent, the mountain of the Prophet’s 
death stood in the air above them, and his buri- 
al-place, lonesome, silent, and solemn, was far 
up among the stars. 





TIGER-HUNTING ON FOOT IN INDIA. 

HE Royal Bengal tiger! His very name 

has a ferocious sound, and creates expecta- 
tion, interest, curiosity. To penetrate the jun- 
gles of India, and track the magnificent brute 
to his lair, is a most exciting, because it is a 
most perilous, undertaking. The natives sel- 
dom attempt it, and the Government reward of 
ten rupees for every tiger slain can not over- 
come the fear in which they stand of their he- 
reditary enemy. 

It is generally supposed that an elephant is 
absolutely necessary to take the field against 
tigers; but Lieutenant Rice, of the Bombay 
Army, who was engaged for several years in 
the chase of these ‘‘ large game,” gives practi- 
cal evidence to the contrary. His ‘‘ Hunting 
Experiences on Foot in Rajpootana,” one of the 
northeast provinces of India, are filled with in- 
cident, and his information regarding the hab- 
its of the tiger is often new, and always enter- 
taining. 

It is only during the hot season—from the 
beginning of March to the end of June — that 
tiger-hunting can be carried on with any hopes 
of success. The heavy rains that commence 
early in July, and last for four months, com- 
pletely swamp the land; and the dense foliage 
and grass that afterward spring up prevent all 
progress through the forests and jungles. In 
the hot season the great scarcity of water, the 
comparatively open appearance of the country, 
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and the intense heat, which drives the beasts, 
during the daytime, to the shadiest and most 
secluded retreats, are all so many chances in 
favor of the sportsman. 

In 1850 the native regiment to which Lieu- 
tenant Rice belonged was stationed at Camp 
Neemuch, Rajpootana, within reach of a hunt- 
ing-ground abounding in large game. Our ad- 
venturer’s first expedition nearly cost him his 
life at the outset. He arrived at the hills, prop- 
erly equipped, and accompanied by some twen- 
ty native attendants, known as Bheels; but aft- 
er a week’s work, though sundry bears were 
‘*hagged,” no tiger had been found. One day, 
however, while riding across the country, the 
hopes of the disappointed hunters were revived 
by the reports of two travelers, who stated, in 
tones of genuine alarm, that they had just seen 
a tiger lying near the road-side. Lieutenant 
Rice quickly dismounted, and gave chase. As 
he was approaching a large bush, about sixty 
yards off, the tiger, to his surprise, jumped out 
from the opposite side, and, in a few bounds, 
crossed the dry bed of the river which was close 
by., Directly the Lieutenant’s dog, ‘‘ Wull,” 
saw the tiger, which he probably mistook for 





some new species of deer; he sct off after him, 
barking all the while, and keeping within two 
or three yards only of the brute’s heels. On- 
ward the two animals rushed through the reeds 
and bushes, and were soon lost to sight. Pres- 
ently one of the Bheels called out that the tiger 
was coming back. His brother Bheels did not 
require to be informed twice of the fact, but 
vanished on the instant. Sure enough the ti- 
ger was coming back, and, worse than that, was 
making directly for the spot where Lieutenant 
Rice stood. ‘There was no chance to escape ; 
so when the beast had nearly recrossed the riv- 
er, and was within thirty yards of the hunter, 
Rice pitched up his rifle, and, in the excitement 
of the moment, fired without any particular aim. 
Then flinging down his gun, he dived among 
the dense thorn-bushes, convinced that the 
wounded tiger was after him. His fancy, on 
this occasion, was more terrible than reality ; 
for finding, after a while, that he was not really 
pursued, he crept cautiously back to recover his 
rifle that had been thrown down, and saw, to 
his astonishment and delight, on reaching the 
spot, that the tiger was quite dead. It had 
been killed by the merest accident; the bullet, 
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without entering his skull, had grazed the sur- | 


face, leaving a long wound, more like a cut 
from an axe than a ball. This tiger measured 
cleven feet six inches, and was very stout. 
Upon beating the jungles where large game 
are found, hares, partridges, and peacocks are 
started in swarms. The peacock is the most 
valuable guide to the hunter, from the peculiar 
note of alarm it invariably utters if there is a 
tiger or panther moving in the vicinity. Per- 
haps, when the noise of the beaters commences, 
a single warning sort of call of ‘‘h-a-u-k— 
h-a-u-k” (like a note from a trumpet) is heard, 
at intervals, from one or more peacocks, an- 
swering each other from different parts of the 
cover. At this sound the heart of the sports- 
man beats high, for he has then good reason to 


expect that he will soon sight his game. If the | 


call is followed by the rapid rising of peacocks 
in succession, each uttering its loud cry of 
‘*tok-tok, tok-tok !” as it flies off, evidently in 
the greatest fright, the hunter’s hopes amount 
to a certainty—sometimes, however, to be dash- 
ed by the appearance of a sneaking wild-cat. 
But the peacock will rarely sound the alarm if 
merely a bear, or any number of hogs or deer, 
Vor. XVI.—No. 96.—3 B 


should be rushing through the bushes. This is 
easily accounted for by the fact that they are 
| chiefly preyed upon by the cat tribe. Pea- 
cocks, during the day, are in the habit of hid- 
| ing themselves under cool, shady bushes and 
| rocks, where they are often caught by wild-cats 
and very young tigers. 

The hunter has also a valuable friend in the 
common monkey. ‘Troops of these creatures 
abound in every forest or jungle in the country. 
Being considered sacred by the natives of India, 
they are never molested. A crowd of monkeys 
are frequently seen perched upon trees above a 
cover. When this occurs, the tiger, if there be 
one in the jungle, is probably asleep under some 
shady bush—resting after the fatigue of the pre- 
vious night’s foraging. ‘The monkeys then are 
silent enough ; but directly the beast stirs they 
|commence making a peculiarly harsh kind of 
noise, very different from their ordinary chat- 
ter; and this they repeat with great vehemencce 
as long as the tiger is in sight. Monkeys will 
only give their preparatory warning at the ap- 
proach of a tiger or a panther. 

Soon after his first successful adventure, 
Lieutenant Rice, while passing through the 
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KILLING TIGRESS AND BEAR. 


small village of Rajghur, was told that a tiger 
lived in a cover of korinda bushes, on the bor- 
ders of a large tank, or lake, in the vicinity. 
The korinda is a very thick evergreen bush, 
which attains a great size, and offers a cool, 
shady retreat to the tiger. After collecting 
about twenty men from the village—all of whom 
seemed eager enough for the sport—Lieutenant 
Rice, upon arriving at the ground, ascended a 
tree that overlooked the path down which the 
tiger would probably pass. The men then went 
round to the other side of the cover, and began 
making as much noise as possible — beating 
drums and firing pistols; for with these imple- 
ments of the tiger-hunt a good sportsman will 
always be provided. Presently the tiger came 
bounding by the tree in which his enemy was 
concealed. Rice quickly discharged two bar- 
rels, and both balls entered the animal’s side. 
Nevertheless the brute sprang into the bushes, 
and was out of sight before the hunter could 
exchange his empty for a loaded gun. The ti- 
ger had now to be followed up, and the task 
was commenced and carried on with spirit, but 
without success. At nightfall it was, of course, 
impossible to track the wounded animal, and 





the search was reluctantly abandoned. Sever- 
al days afterward some one, passing that way, 
discovered the corpse of this tiger by the putrid 
smell. It had fallen down a deep hole, half 
filled with dead leaves, and was thus over- 
looked. 

A singular incident is recorded by Lieuten- 
ant Rice as having occurred during this cam- 
paign. While passing by an old, ruined fort, 
near the village of Panghur, he heard a tiger 
roar, and, advancing with his men to the spot, 
he soon discovered whence the roars proceed- 
ed. The tiger lay in some thick patches of 
high grass and bushes scattered around the top 
of a steep hill. The scouts tried hard to turn 
him out, so that the Lieutenant might get a 
clear shot at him, but nothing would move the 
beast. He only roared the louder as each vol- 
ley of stones was flung into the thicket by the 
Bheels. Lieutenant Rice at length crept cau- 
tiously round, and climbed up a tree overlook- 
ing the patch of jungle in which the tiger was 
lying. From this eminence he saw the animal 
crouching under a thorn-bush. A shot, rapid- 
ly fired, struck him somewhere in the face, upon 
which he bolted off, with loud roars. An at- 
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tempt was at once made to follow him up. 
The Bheels tracked him to a deep ravine, and 
then made a circuit, with the view of driving 
him toward the Lieutenant. But as soon as 
they reached the opposite bank they saw the 
tiger stretched out at full length, and seeming- 
ly dead, on the bank they had just left. Upon 
a small tree, immediately overhead, were perch- 
ed about twenty vultures, and others were ar- 
riving every moment. This certainly was con- 
vincing evidence that the tiger was dead; and 
the spectators, therefore, were not a little aston- 
ished when the beast suddenly jumped up, and, 
roaring hideously, made off. He was still with- 
in rifle-shot of Lieutenant Rice when that en- 
thusiastic sportsman fired, but surprise at the in- 
cident unsteadied his aim; both balls missed, 
and the tiger escaped. This gathering of vul- 
tures over a merely wounded animal was a very 
extraordinary fact. Next morning the same ti- 
ger was again started from the cover, but did 
not again escape. The marks of the previous 
day’s bullets were found on his body. 

During this his first campaign in tiger-shoot- 
ing, Lieutenant Rice ‘‘ bagged” a fair quantity 
of game. Much time, however, was occupied 
in searching out the particular districts where 
wild animals most abounded. Lieutenant Rice 
was only absent from his regiment about ten 
weeks; yet his ‘‘bag” consisted of four tigers 
killed, and one wounded; six bears killed, and 
one wounded—a result sufficiently successful to 
induce an enthusiastic hunter to start again as 
soon as the proper season reappeared. 

During his campaign of the following year 
Lieutenant Rice made Jaat his head-quarters. 
Upon his arrival there he learned that an un- 
fortunate woman had just been carried off by a 
celebrated tiger known as the ‘‘ Jaat man-eater.” 
The woman, at the time, was cutting grass, in 
company with several other people, close to the 
town. The whole place was very much excited 
by the intelligence, and a large crowd volun- 
teered to accompany Lieutenant Rice in pursuit 
of the tiger. It was no difficult work to follow 
the course the brute had taken with his victim, 
for bits of clothing and hair and stains of blood 
were plentiful enough on the bushes through 
which he had dragged his prey. Every one 
was nervous with expectation, hoping, and yet 
dreading, to catch sight of the tiger among the 
high grass. At length, after following the tracks 
for nearly two miles, the party came upon the 
body of the poor woman, which the animal had 
dropped at the entrance of a long, deep cave, 
or rather of one of the abandoned iron-pits that 
were scattered around. She was quite dead, 


and must have been killed instantly, as her skull | 


was completely flattened. But the people, now 
that the woman’s body was found, insisted on 
returning with it to town, and would not pros- 
ecute the search, which had, in consequence, to 
be given up. It was not till the following sea- 
son that the “‘man-eater of Jaat” was killed. 
Lieutenant Rice organized a company for the 
express purpose of hunting the murderer; and 





one morning they all started from camp at break 
of day, in order to cut off the tiger from its 
stronghold among the iron-pits before it return- 
ed from the night’s foraging on the adjacent 
plain. Having arrived at the place, the men 
spread themselves over a large extent of ground, 
and commenced beating toward the tiger’s den, 
the precise position of which had been tolera- 
bly ascertained. It was hoped that the tiger, 
upon hearing the noise, would make for his re- 
treat, and this hope, as the sequel showed, was 
well founded. Lieutenant Rice stood at a point 
which the animal would be compelled to pass; 
and scarcely was the first sound of drums and 
pistol-shots heard, when, at a long distance, he 
recognized the tiger making directly toward 
him. He allowed the brute to come within ten 
yards, and then, with two well-directed shots, 
dispatched it. The people were overjoyed at 
such good fortune. Runners started off with 
the news that the terrible man-eater was slain, 
and the whole population of Jaat turned out to 
meet the hunters on their return. The body 
was carried in triumph on small trees hastily 
cut down for the purpose. At their tent the 
hunters were received by a bevy of females, the 
youngest and fairest of whom advanced and 
presented them with bunches of gay flowers, 
while the rest sung verses in praise of. tiger- 
killers in general and the heroes of the hour in 
particular, a custom, by-the-way, that seems to 
be commonly practiced in Indian villages. 
Before the process of skinning this tiger was 
undertaken the people desired that the cere- 
mony might be delayed until a Bheel, who lived 
at a distance, and whom they had sent for, should 
arrive. It appeared, upon inquiry, that some 
months before, while this man was cutting grass 
in company with his brother, a tiger suddenly 
appeared, sprang upon the latter, and carried 
him off--though not before the poor fellow had 
given the brute a severe cut over the face with 
his small sickle. The incident was distinctly 
seen by the surviving brother, who, on his ar- 
rival at Jaat, pointed out a scar, now healed 
up, across the tiger’s forehead. ‘This removed 
all doubt as to the identity of the noted ‘‘ man- 
eater ;” and if further confirmation were need- 
ed, it might be derived from the fact that, for 
three years after the death of the ‘‘man-eater,” 
no person was killed in the neighborhood. Dur- 
ing the two preceding years forty inhabitants of 
Jaat alone had been murdered by this single 
tiger. Thus, then, ended the reign of terror. 
The petty chiefs, who are thick as blackber- 
ries in India, are very jealous of the Europeans 
who hunt over their districts, and use their in- 
fluence to prevent them from obtaining assist- 
ance, or even the commonest supplies. This 
difficulty, however, can be surmounted with 
money. The chiefs sometimes hunt themselves 
after they have obtained the most certain in- 
formation of a tiger's whereabouts. Their 
method of tiger-shooting is rather amusing. 
In the first place, several stands are built high 
up in the loftiest trees that eommand a view of 
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TIGER WOUNDED. 


the cover below. Upon these stands the chief | 
and his principal followers, armed with double- 
guns and match-locks, perch themselves. The 
whole party is very conspicuous, being dressed 
in white or gaudy-colored clothes. Further- 
more, they are great talkers, and keep up a con- 
tinued conversation at the top of their voices. 
At length the beating commences. For this 
purpose a number of men—pressed most un- 


unfortunate men who have not had time to get 
out of his way. Should the tiger, however, pre- 
fer to run the gauntlet of the fire from his foes 
in the trees, he generally escapes, though he is 
always pronounced to have been riddled with 
balls. To ascertain the fact, however, no steps 
are taken. ‘‘ Following up” the prints or blood 
of a wounded tiger is a proceeding utterly un- 
known among the native princes. Occasionally 


willingly into the service—instead of being kept 
together, in which alone their safety lies, are 
spread out in a long, single line, as if they 
were merely going to beat up a hare or a deer. 


they manage to kill their game, but he rarely 
dies unavenged. According to the accounts of 
the natives, at least ‘‘one man killed and sey- 
eral wounded” is the rule, and not the excep- 





Thus they continue to advance, beating drums, | tion, at each day’s sport. Such “accidents” 
blowing horns, and firing off match-locks, in | are so common that no one expresses surprise 
order to drive the tiger past the position taken lat them. The native grandees have a horror 
up by the chief and his followers on the high | of a blank day; and to insure sport, at short 
tree. The tiger, of course, is soon roused, and distances from their palaces, the tigers are, in 
at first, perhaps, allows himself to be driven in | many places, actually preserved, as game are in 
the proper direction; but soon catching sight | England, no one but ‘‘ princes” being allowed 
of his enemies above, he halts, and, perceiving | to kill them. 

the trap laid for his destruction, turns round} It is not often that a tiger is caught napping. 
and dashes back, with loud roars, through the | While at a small village called Koree, where 
thin line of beaters in his rear, often knocking | he had made a brief halt, Lieutenant Rice per- 
down and mangling, if not killing, one or two | suaded two Bheels to accompany him on a tour 
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WATCHING A TIGER. 


of inspection in the immediate neighborhood. 
He had scarcely gone four hundred yards from 
the village, when, walking through a grove of 
dates, he came upon a tigress reclining in the 
shade of a palm-tree not a dozen paces off. 
She appeared to be dozing during the great 
heat of the day, and lazily turned her head to 
look at the hunter. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity to take good aim, and a couple of shots 
through the skull quickly finished her. The 
Bheels, who had also seen the tigress, had 
sprung into the nearest trees in their terror; 
nor could they be persuaded to descend until 
thoroughly satisfied that the animal was dead. 
The tenacity of life which a tiger will some- 
times possess is extraordinary. An illustration 
is given in the following narrative: Having ar- 
rived at the village of Deypoora, Lieutenant Rice 
was there told that a tiger had lately killed very 
many bullocks in the vicinity. He immediate- 
ly started with several men to hunt him up. 
The animal was discovered in a ravine on the 
plains. As the hunters, who had cautiously 
advanced, were looking over the steep bank in 
search of their game, they caught sight of him 
stretched out at full length and not more than 





three yards below. The brute turned up his 
eyes and grinned horribly, and on receiving a 
couple of bullets sprang into the cover with a 
fierce roar. Upon descending the bank the 
hunters discovered drops of blood and tracked 
them a long distance down the ravine, when 
all at once they were no longer visible. The 
ground was formed of bare sheet rock or slabs 
of flat stones, so no foot-prints could be dis- 
cerned. After a prolonged examination, atten- 
tion was directed to a cave formed by a large 
ledge of rock that had fallen from above. One 
of the men declared that the animal was con- 
cealed there. Lieutenant Rice and a friend 
who was with him knelt down at an unpleasant- 
ly close distance, and having placed their spare 
guns before them in readiness for a second shot, 
if necessary, prepared to fire. After steadily 
gazing into the cave for a few moments, they 
at last saw the tiger’s two eyes shining in the 
dark, and were able to make out an indistinct 
outline of his head. At this mark they fired, 
and when the smoke cleared away they were 
delighted to see their foe stretched out stiff on 
his back—the white of his belly being upper- 
most and very visible. The hunters now ap- 
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HUNTING PROCESSION. 


proached, and found two holes in the skull of 
the tiger, one over each eyebrow, from which 
copious streams of blood were flowing. 

There was every indication that the animal 
was dead, but to the surprise and no little alarm 
of those standing around it presently moved one 
of its legs. This was merely regarded as a 
muscular action; nevertheless, to remove all 
doubt, Lieutenant Rice placed the muzzle of 
his rifle against the brute’s chest and fired. He 
had no sooner done so than up jumped the 
tiger, with a terrific roar, as lively as ever! 
A panic seized all present, and every man made 
a dash for the nearest tree. Some ran clear 
out of sight without stopping to look behind. 
In the mean time the tiger was roaring awful- 
ly, and from the noise he made every listen- 
er thought he must be mangling some one of 
the party. Luckily, however, the animal was 
so confused that he only kept walking round 
and round his den, apparently unable to find 
his way out. Finally Lieutenant Rice having 
regained possession of his gun, which he had 
thrown down in his flight, climbed up a small 
tree just in front of the den. From this point, 
at a distance of only twelve yards, he fired as 





many shots into the tiger before he was effect- 
ually quieted. Then he lay still, and this time 
was really dead, being riddled with balls. 

The escape was a lucky one for the whole 
party. The tiger, when he lay in the cave, was 
merely stunned ; for it was afterward discovered 
that the shots had not entered his brain. If 
the hunters, supposing him dead, had dragged 
him out, and had commenced taking off his 
skin, as they intended, the operation would 
have revived him, and probably the loss of more 
than one life would have been the consequence. 

In tiger shooting on foot there appears to 
be, comparatively speaking, but little danger 
to any one, if all are kept in a compact body. 
Lieutenant Rice invariably insisted on the ob- 
servance of this rule. His hunting procession, 
as described by himself, presented a singular 
spectacle: In front, and stooping down beside 
him, is the head shikaree, or chief huntsman, 
who, by carefully observing each foot-print or 
slightest drop of blood, points out the direction 
in which the wounded game has gone. Keep- 
ing guard over the shikaree, with full-cocked 
rifles, the Lieutenant himself leads the wedge- 
shaped procession. Immediately behind follow 
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the best and steadiest men carrying the spare 


loaded guns. Then comes the band, consisting 
of four or five kettle-drums and one big drum, 
a man ringing a tremendous bell, with perhaps 
others, either blowing horns, beating cymbals, 
firing pistols, or doing any thing else to make 
the most horrible din that theycan. On either 
side of the band are men with halberds, or for- 
midable looking spears; their duty is to keep 
the beaters well together while passing through 
grass that is often high over head. Last of all 
come a number of men who are constantly 
engaged in throwing large stones, which fall 
just in front and on all sides of the party, and 
which will start a wounded tiger when he would 
not otherwise move from his place of conceal- 
ment. Generally, however, the noise is suffi- 
cient to rouse the animal. Overlooking the 
whole procession is a man in a tree, which he 
climbs from time to time in the progress of the 
march, and keeps a good look-out on all sides 
for any large game. The whole party move at 
a snail’s pace and yell with all their might. 
No tiger will face such a mass of men and 
noise. Sometimes one will charge to within 
a few yards of the procession, but he then in- 
variably turns off and is wounded or shot dead 
before he can escape. 

Under this system of tiger-shooting there is 
perfect safety to every one. Not so, however, 
to stragglers who lag behind, or who are impru- 
dent enough on any pretense to separate them- 
selves from their comrades. Thus, during one 
of these marches, a Bheel, whose bullocks had 
been destroyed by a particular tiger, vowed he 
would alone turn him out of the jungle where 
he lay concealed, and with this object he rushed 
into the dense bushes sword in hand. The 
poor fellow was immediately seized by the tiger, 
and though he was saved by his companions 
from death, he was, nevertheless, severely 
mauled. 

Two tigers in the same bush are sometimes 
dangerous customers even to such a strong 
party as the one we have just described. One 
day a report was brought to Lieutenant Rice, 
then in camp near Doraee, that the prints of 
two large game had been seen in the bed of a 
river where there were dense covers of corinda 
bushes, willow-trees, and reeds. He tried, and 
for a long time without success, to discover 
these beasts. At length one of the men sug- 
gested that the tigers might be in a dark, sus- 
picious-looking mass of corindas which it was 
found impossible to penetrate, and so, to test 
the matter, a volley was fired into the bush. 
A dead silence followed; presently a slight 
movement was observed among the trees; the 
firing was continued, and the tiger finding his 
retreat becoming uncomfortably hot, made his 
appearance and was easily secured. 

The men, thinking that the sport was over, 
were standing round the body of their fallen 
foe, when all of a sudden an appalling roar was 
heard, proceeding, as it were, from the very 
midst of the party. The effect was ludicrous 








in the extreme—with one accord they precipi- 
tated themselves into the river, and gained the 
opposite bank in the utmost terror. Lieutenant 
Rice, who had taken off his clothes in order to 
dry them, made a dash for the nearest tree, 
and, in his hurried ascent, got tolerably well 
scratched. "When the excitement had some- 
what subsided, a man was reported killed, but, 
on examination, it was found that he was only 
severely clawed. This man, after the first ti- 
ger had been slain, had gone to examine the 
bush in which, as he little expected then, an- 
other brute still lay concealed. On seeing him 
approach alone, the beast rushed upon him with 
loud roars, knocked him down, and actually ran 
off with his turban, which, fortunately, was a 
very large one, and no doubt saved his head 
from the tiger’s blows. The animal then gal- 
loped away at a racing pace and was not again 
seen. 

Bull buffaloes are rarely killed by tigers. 
These animals are almost tiger-proof, unless 
it be some solitary straggler that is attacked. 
When a buffalo is seized by a tiger all the 
others immediately hasten to the rescue, and 
either drive off the tiger, or trample and gore 
him with their hoofs and horns. The men 
and boys who herd buffaloes are well aware of 
this; and fearlessly seated on the backs of these 
enormous creatures, they do not hesitate to 
drive them for pasture into any swamp or dense 
cover, though well aware that tigers are lying 
in the same spot. It is the habit of buffaloes 
to lie for hours together in the water, during the 
intense heat of the Indian summer, soaking and 
chewing the cud—their eyes and noses alone 
visible, and their bodies perfectly free from 
the annoyance of flies. They get rabidly ex- 
cited on smelling the blood or hearing the roar 
of a tiger, and, with loud bellowings, will rush 
into the dense cover, crushing down the bushes 
on all sides, and madly butting with their horns 
at every thing in their way. 

The cows, on the other hand, directly they 
hear the first roar of a tiger, will secamper off in 
the greatest alarm with tails in air and heads 
down; nor will they stop in their precipitate 
flight until they are far from the scene of their 
panic. Unlike the bulls, they will not assist 
any member of their herd that has been seized. 
The tiger, who watches closely, and well knows 
where the cattle are daily driven out to graze, 
will secrete himself in some patch of grass hard 
by, and wait until a herd passes his hiding- 
place. Then, with a roar, he springs out, 
strikes the unlucky bullock with his fore-paws 
about the head, neck, or shoulder, and at once 
fells it to the earth. Next, tearing open the 
animal’s throat, he sucks the blood that flows 
fast from the wound. ‘This finished, he retires 
to some shady bush and waits until the cool of 
the evening, when he creeps out to dine on the 
beef. Hair, skin, bones, entrails, and meat are 
all swallowed in turn. He only stops eating to 
visit some piece of water near at hand, and then 
returns te his meal. While dining he in- 
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dulges in low grumblings, and after he has 
finished his repast he will probably lie up in 
some secluded spot for the next three days 
without stirring abroad except to drink water. 
At the end of that time, having thoroughly 
digested the food, his appetite returns, and he 
is on the look-out for another meal. 

The cow-herds have an ingenious method of 
revenging themselves upon the tiger. Directly 
he leaves his victim, the herdsman, who per- 
haps has been watching the proceeding from 
some tree close by, quietly descends, and with 
his knife cuts several long gashes in the dead 
bullock’s hind-quarters. In these wounds he 
rubs a quantity of powdered arsenic, and when 
the tiger returns at dusk to dine he swallows 
the poison. This creates such excessive thirst 
that he soon betakes himself to the nearest 
stream, which he seldom leaves, and drinks till 
he dies. 

Lieutenant Rice relates an anecdote of an 
extraordinary leap made by a tigress. He hap- 
pened to be near the city Bhampoora, and was 
preparing to examine a large ravine in the vicin- 
ity, when word was brought that a tigress had 
been seen creeping out of a thick patch of cover 
that had been already beaten. ‘The beast had 
cunningly remained hidden in spite of the noise 
made by the men; and, thinking the danger 
over, was attempting to sneak off unobserved to 
some distant jungle, when she was espied by a 
man who had been stationed near the spot as a 
look-out. Lieutenant Rice and his companion 
took up their position on the slope of a hill, and 
sent the beaters round to the opposite side for 
the purpose of driving out the game. Present- 
ly the animal came bounding along at a tearing 
pace. Ata distance of seventy yards she re- 
ceived a couple of shots, but, seemingly unin- 
jured, continued her rapid course for about a 
hundred yards farther, when she suddenly made 
a tremendous spring in the air, clearing a small 
tree in her path seven feet high, and fell dead 
on the other side. The leap, according to meas- 
urement, was over eight yards, and blood was 
found on the topmost boughs of the tree. She 
seemed to drop dead in the air. She was very 
old, and had one tusk broken. When her skin 
was removed some small pieces of lead were dis- 
covered beneath it. The experience of these 
old wounds had taught her to behave so cun- 
ningly. 

According to Lieutenant Rice’s observations 
the proportion of sexes in these animals is 
about two tigresses to every tiger. The Bheels 
account for the scarcity of males by asserting 
that an old one will always kill a young one of 
his own sex whenever he can catch him una- 
wares. There is no doubt of the fact that 
these animals often have most desperate en- 
counters. One night the whole population of 
Nundwass were kept awake by the roaring of 
two tigers who were fighting over the body of a 
bullock. None of the inhabitants had courage 
enough to go out and witness the combat; but 
the next morning a tiger was found dead at the 





bullock’s side, and a little farther off another 
one, also dead. Their bodies were covered with 
marks from each other’s claws and teeth. 

The only method of ascertaining the age of 
tigers is by their size, discolored appearance of 
their teeth, or faintness of their stripes; and 
these by no means give accurate information. 
The tusks are not much of a criterion. They 
are sometimes solid ivory and sometimes quite 
hollow, without any regard to the size of the 
animal. Twenty years appear to be the great- 
est age that a tiger reaches. The cubs live with 
their mother till quite half-grown. They are 
first seen by the hunter who happens to be beat- 
ing a jungle; and it would seem as though the 
mother sent them out to draw the fire of her 
foes, and then make her own escape. But this 
unnatural conduct of the parent may be ex- 
plained on. the supposition that the cubs rush 
out in alarm at the strange noises of the men, 
while the tigress, more cunning, waits to see 
whether the coast is clear before leaving her 
strong-hold. 

Lieutenant Rice’s third campaign in tiger- 
shooting was commenced under unfavorable 
auspices. A serious and well-nigh fatal acci- 
dent happened to Mr. Elliott, one of his party. 
They were beating at the time a ravine in the 
vicinity of Dowlutpoora, and to overlook the 
high grass around, both Elliott and Rice had 
mounted a small thorn-tree. . Presently a fine 
tiger appeared, walking ‘straight toward them. 
As ill luck would have it, a man who had climb- 
ed another tree called out at the moment, and 
the noise alarmed the tiger, who at once stop- 
ped, and then, like lightning, bounded off in an- 
other direction. Rice and Elliott both fired, 
and wounded the brute before he escaped, but 
not very severely, as the distance was too great 
for an effective shot. They immediately began 
to follow him up. After making their way 
through a dense patch of thorn bushes and 
high grass they arrived at an open space, where 
all traces of the tiger abruptly ceased. The 
two hunters had advanced a few steps in front 
of the men to examine the ground more mi- 
nutely, and while thus engaged they were start- 
led by a loud roar, which proceeded from a 
small ditch some two or three yards to their 
right. The roar was instantly followed by the 
tiger, who came charging down upon the party. 
Rice had barely time to discharge the contents 
of both barrels of his rifle into the animal's 
chest; these shots made him swerve from his 
course and spring upon Elliott, who had no op- 
portunity to get his weapon ready, and who was 
irresistibly borne back by the shock. The shik- 
arees quickly handed Lieutenant Rice his spare 
guns, and he as quickly fired two shots into the 
beast’s shoulder as he stood over Elliott, but the 
wounds had little effect. The tiger commenced 
dragging its prey backward by the upper part 
of his left arm, which it had seized in its jaws. 
The ground was uneven, and covered with bro- 
ken pieces of rock, and Lieutenant Rice was 
nervous about firing, lest he should hit his 
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ELLIOTT AND THE TIGER. 


friend, whose face was touching the brute’s 
head. Elliott, in the mean time, had fainted. 
At last, after aiming two or three times in vain, 
Lieutenant Rice took advantage of a favorable 
chance that was luckily presented; his ball 
struck the tiger on the top of the skull, where- 
upon it dropped its victim and rolled over dead. 
Another shot was fired to make certain, and El. 
liott was then pulled out from under the tiger. 
He was quite sensible, and asked for water, 
which was at once given him. His arm was 
frightfully bitten, but beyond this he had suf- 
fered no serious injury. When first seized, he 
had narrowly escaped a blow which the tiger 
had aimed at him with its paw, but which he 
had fortunately warded off with his uplifted 
rifle. The stock of the weapon was marked 
with the animal’s claws, and the triggers and 
guard were completely flattened. 

The tiger-hunter on foot should under no 
circumstances advance alone into a cover after 
he has wounded his game, even though he has 
every reason to believe that it has been killed. 
Appearances are often very deceptive. In one 





Rice discovered a beautiful cover, with plenty 
of fresh tiger-prints in its neighborhoud. From 
this spot a tiger was started, but, being wound- 
ed in the chest, the animal, instead of making 
for the open country, retreated to the densest 
part of the jungle. Every effort to discover him 
proved ineffectual, and, as a last resort, the long 
dry grass of which the cover was composed was 
set on fire at both ends. The flames raged vi- 
olently, and had almost met, when Lieutenant 
Rice, thinking the tiger must be dead, or he 
would never have lain so close, walked forward 
in the hope of being able to save his skin. He 
had only advanced a few paces when the brute, 
with an awful roar, sprang from his conceal- 
ment, dashed through the flames, and made off. 
Our hunter was too much staggered to take a 
very successful aim, and the smoke soon con- 
cealed the tiger from his view. Nevertheless, 
the fright gave him a sufficient warning never 
to advance alone into a jungle under an impres- 
sion, however well founded, that his game was 
dead. 

In these districts of India panthers of great 


¥ his explorations, near Janodeep, Lieutenant ; boldness, ferocity, and strength are frequently 
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THE TIGER AT OOMURCIIEE. 


encountered. Lieutenant Rice states that one | The panther is both beld and cunning. Being 
night a panther visited his camp while all the | able to see in the dark, it will venture even 
inmates were asleep, and after killing a goat in | among sleeping men, and creeps so stealthily 
the very midst of the tents and servants, carried | and so noiselessly that his movements could not 
off two large greyhounds that lay coupled to- | be heard by persons awake and on the watch. 


gether by the side of the cot in which he him- 
self was sleeping. The panther dragged both 
these dogs for about three hundred yards, 
through some very dense jungle of high thorn- 
bushes. Guided by their loud cries and bark- 
ing, the men hastily followed in pursuit, and 
soon arrived at the spot where the panther had 
dropped his prey. One of the dogs, whose skull 
had been smashed by a blow of the panther’s 
paw, was dead; the other was uninjured. To 
give some idea of this panther’s strength, it is 
stated that these greyhounds had, on more 
than one occasion, successfully encountered 
full-grown wolves. 

Panthers are in the habit of preying upon the 
unfortunate dogs that are to be seen in swarms 
in every village of India. The panther man- 
ages to catch these curs by making an unusual 
noise at night near the walls of the village. On 
hearing the noise the dogs run out, and the fore- 
most is sure to fall a victim to the lurking foe. 





Lieutenant Rice records a curious illustra- 
tion of the number of bullets which a tiger will 
carry about his body before he finally suc- 
cumbs. The hunters were beating a small, 
rocky ravine close to the village of Oomurchee, 
when they started the tiger in question from his 
den. He was pursued and overtaken. Lieu- 
tenant Rice fired twice, and both shots took ef- 
fect. His two companions also discharged their 
weapons, though at a greater distance from the 
game. The tiger made off, and, after a while, 
was again started. Two more shots were now 
fired, and one of them rolled the beast over, but 
still he got up and ran away apparently unin- 
jured. An hour afterward, as our hunters 
were standing upon the edge of a ravine, looking 
into the cover below, and waiting the approach 
of the beaters, out jumped the self-same tiger 
from the high grass at their very fect, and made 
for the opposite bank. Several unavailing shots 
were fired, and the pursuit was hotly continued. 
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Again the animal was seen, and again he re- 
ceived the contents of a formidable battery; but 
this time, instead of flying, he wheeled round 
and charged his enemies. Their guns being 
empty, it was now their turn to run, and they 
hastily ascended the nearest trees. The wound- 
ed animal having reached the trees, walked 
round and round them, looking up at his tor- 
mentors, growling terribly, and lashing his tail 
with fury, Luckily he was too much hurt to 
make a spring, and, thinking prudence the bet- 
ter part of valor, he walked slowly back to the 
jungle. Efforts were once more made to rouse 
him; but it was getting dark, and the chase had 
to be postponed The hunt was, however, re- 
sumed on the next day, and upon the first start 
the tiger received a well-directed volley which 
completely finished him. No less than twelve 
of the bullets fired on the day previous were 
lodged in his body. They were known by the 
marks the animal had made in licking them 
with his tongue; he had thoroughly cleared 
away the hair round each shot-hole. A tiger’s 
tongue is remarkably rough; it is covered with 
innumerable short, stout points of hard flesh, 
resembling thorns, and closely packed together. 
With these he easily scrapes off every atom of 
flesh adhering to the bones of his prey. 

Lieutenant Rice spent five seasons hunting in 
Rajpootana; and during that period he killed 
sixty-eight tigers, three panthers, and twenty- 
five bears, besides wounding thirty tigers and 
twenty-six bears. 





NANCY BLYNN’S LOVERS. 
\ \ JILLIAM TANSLEY, familiarly called Tip, 
having finished his afternoon’s work in 


Judge Boxton’s garden, milked the cows, and | 


given the calves and pigs their supper—not for- 
getting to make sure of his own —stole out of 
the house with his Sunday jacket, and the se- 
cret intention of going ‘‘a sparking.” Tip’s 
manner of setting about this delicate business 
was characteristic of his native shrewdness. He 
usually went well provided with gifts; and on 
the present occasion, before quitting the Judge’s 
premises, he ‘‘ drew upon” a certain barrel in 
the barn, which was his bank, where he had 
made, duriug the day, frequent deposits of green 
corn, of the diminutive species called tucket— 
smuggled in from the garden, and designed for 
roasting and eating with the widow Blynn’s 
pretty daughter. Stealthily, in the dusk, stop- 
ping now and then to listen, Tip brought out 
the little milky ears from beneath the straw, 
crammed his pockets with them, and packed 
full the crown of his old straw hat; then, with 
the sides of his jacket distended, his trowsers 
bulged, and a toppling weight on his head, he 
peeped cautiously from the door to see that the 
way was clear for an escape to the orchard, and 
thence, “ cross lots,” to the widow Blynn’s house. 

Tip was creeping furtively behind a wall, 
stooping, with one hand steadying his hat, and 
the other his pockets, when a voice called his 
name. 





It was the voice of Cephas Boxton. Now if 
there was a person in the world whom Tip fear- 
ed and hated, it was ‘‘ that Cephe,” and this 
for many reasons, the chief of which was that 
the Judge’s son did, upon occasions, flirt with 
Miss Nancy Blynn, who, sharing the popular 
prejudice in favor of fine clothes and riches, 
preferred, apparently, a single passing glance 
from Cephas to all Tip’s gifts and attentions. 

Tip dropped down behind the wall. 

“Tip Tansley !” again called the hated voice. 

But the proprietor of that euphonious name 
not choosing to answer to it, remained quiet, 
one hand still supporting his hat, the other his 
pockets, while young Boxton, to whom glimpses 
of the aforesaid hat, appearing over the edge of 
the wall, had previously been visible, stepped 
quickly and noiselessly to the spot. Tip crouch- 
ed, with his unconscious eyes in the grass; Ce- 
phas watched him good-humoredly, leaning over 
the wall. 

‘<Tf it isn’t Tip, what is it?” And Cephas 
struck one side of the distended jacket with his 
cane. An ear of corn dropped out. He struck 


| the other side, and out dropped anotherear. A 


couple of smart blows across the back succeed- 
ed, followed by more corn, and at the same 
time Tip, getting up, and endeavoring to pro- 
tect his pockets, let go his hat, which fell off, 
spilling its contents in the grass. 

** Did you call?” gasped the panic-stricken 
Tip. 

The rivals stood with the wall between them 
—as ludicrous a contrast, I dare assert, as ever 
two lovers of one woman presented. 

Tip, abashed and afraid, brushed the hair out 
of his eyes, and made an unsuccessful attempt 
to look the handsome and smiling Cephas in the 
face. 

**Do you pretend you did not hear, with all 
these ears ?” said the Judge’s son. 

*¢ T—I was huntin’ fur a shoe-string,” mur- 
mured Tip, casting dismayed glances along the 
ground. ‘I lost one here som’eres.” 

‘* Tip,” said Cephas, putting his cane under 
Master Tansley’s chin to assist him in holding 
up his head, ‘‘ look me in the eye, and tell me 
—what is the difference *twixt you and that 
corn?” 

‘IT d’n’ know—what?” And liberating his 
chin, Tip dropped his head again, and began 
kicking in the grass in search of the imaginary 
shoe-string. 

“That is lying on the ground, and you are 
lying—on your feet,” said Cephas. 

Tip replied that he was going to the woods 
for bean-poles, and that he took the corn to feed 
the cattle in the ‘‘ back pastur’, ‘cause they 
hooked.” 

‘*T wish you were as innocent of hooking as 
the cattle are!” said the incredulous Cephas. 
**Go and put the saddle on Pericles.” 

Tip proceeded in a straight line to the sta- 
ble, his pockets dropping corn by the way, while 
Cephas, laughing quietly, walked up and down 
under the trees. 
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“Hoss ’s ready,” muttered Tip, from the 
barn-door. . 

Instead of leading Pericles out, he left him 
in the stall, and climbed up into the hay-loft to 
hide, and brood over his misfortune until his ri- 
val was gone. It was not alone the affair of 
the stolen corn that troubled Tip; but from the 
fact that Pericles was ordered, he suspected that 
Cephas likewise purposed paying a visit to Nan- 
cy Blynn. Resolved to wait and watch his de- 
parture, he lay under the dusty roof, chewing 
the bitter cud of envy, and now and then a stem 
of new-mown Timothy, till Cephas entered the 
stalls beneath, and said, ‘‘ Be still !” in his clear, 
resonant tones, to Pericles. 

Pericles uttered a quick, low whinny of re- 
cognition, and ceased pawing the floor. 

** Are you there, Cephas ?” presently said an- 
other voice. 

It was that of the Judge, who had followed 
his son into the barn. Tip lay with his elbows 
on the hay, and listened. 

** Going to ride, are you? Who saddled this 
horse ?” 

** Tip,” replied Cephas. 

** He didn’t half curry him. Wait a minute. 
I’m ashamed to let a horse go out looking so.” 

And the Judge began to polish off Pericles 
with wisps of straw. 

**Darned ef I care!” muttered Tip. 

“Cephas,” said the Judge, “I don’t want to 
make you vain, but I must say you ride the 
handsomest colt in the county. I’m proud of 
Pericles. Does his shoe pinch him lately ?” 

** Not since twas set. He looks well enough, 
father. Your eyes are better than mine,” said 
Cephas, ‘“‘if you can see any dust on his 
coat.” 

“‘T luf to rub acolt. It does ’em so much 
good,” rejoined the Judge. ‘‘ Cephas, if you’re 
going by Squire Stedman’s, I'd like to have you 
call and get that mortgage.” 

**T don’t think I shall ride that way, father. 
Tll go for it in the morning, however.” 

“Never mind, unless you happen that way. 
Just hand me a wisp of that straw, Cephas.” 

Cephas handed his father the straw. The 
Judge rubbed away some seconds longer, then 
said, carelessly, 

“If you are going up the mountain, I wish 
you would stop and tell Colby I’ll take these 
lambs, and send for ’em next week.” 

“Tm not sure that I shall go as far as Col- 
by’s,”’ replied Cephas. 

** People say” —the Judge’s voice changed 
slightly—‘‘ you don’t often get further than the 
widow Blynn’s when you travel that road. 
How is it?” 

** Ask the widow,” said Cephas. 

** Ask her daughter, more like,” rejoined the 
Judge. ‘‘Cephas, I’ve kind o’ felt as though I 
ought to have a little talk with you about that 
matter. I hope you ain’t fooling the girl, Ce- 
phas.” 

And the Judge, having broached the subject 
to which all his rubbing had been introductory, 





and his remarks a prologue, waited anxiously 
for his son’s reply. 

Cephas assured him that he could never be 
guilty of fooling any girl—much less one so 
worthy as Miss Nancy Blynn. 

“Tm glad to hear it!” exclaimed the judge. 
‘* Of course I never believed you could do such 
athing. But we should be careful of appear- 
ances, Cephas. (Just another little handful 
of straw; that will do.) People have already 
got up the absurd story that you are going to 
marry Nancy.” 

Tip’s ears tingled. There was a brief silence, 
broken only by the rustling of the straw. Then 
Cephas said, 

‘* Why absurd, father?” 

‘* Absurd—because—why, of course, it isn’t 
true, is it?” 

**T must confess, father,’ replied Cephas, 
‘* the idea has occurred to me that Nancy—would 
make me—a good wife.” 

It is impossible to say which was most as- 
tonished by this candid avowal, the Judge or 
Master William Tansley. The latter had never 
once imagined that Cephas’s intentions respect- 
ing Nancy were so serious ; and now the inevita- 
ble conviction forced upon him, that, if his rich 
rival really wished to marry her, there was no 
possible chance left for him, smote his heart 
with qualms of despair. 

**Cephas, you stagger me!” said the Judge. 
“A young man of your education and pros- 
pects—” 

‘**Nancy is not without some education, fa- 
ther,” interposed Cephas, asthe Judge hesitated. 
“Better than that, she has heart and soul. 
She is worthy to be any man’s wife!” 

Although Tip entertained precisely the same 
opinions, he was greatly dismayed to hear them 
expressed so generously by Cephas. 

The Judge rubbed away again at Pericles’s 
flanks and shoulders with wisps of straw. 

**No doubt, Cephas, you think so—and sartin 
I haven’t any thing agin’ Nancy—she’s a good 
girl enough, fur’s I know. But just reflect on’t 
—you’re of age, and in one sense you can do 
as you please, but you ain’t too old to hear to 
reason. You know you might marry ‘most any 
girl you choose.” 

**So I thought, and I choose Nancy,” an- 
swered Cephas, preparing to lead out Pericles. 

**T wish the hoss ’d fling him, and break his 
neck !” whispered the devil in Tip’s heart. 

**Don’t be hasty ; wait a minute, Cephas,” 
said the Judge. ‘‘ You know what I mean— 
you could marry rich. Take a practical view 
of the matter. Get rid of these boyish notions. 
Just think how it will look for a young man of 
your cloth—worth twenty thousand dollars any 
day I’m a mind to give it to you—to go and 
marry the widow Blynn’s daughter! a girl that 
takes in sewing! What are ye thinking cf, 
Cephas ?” 

‘*T hear,” replied Cephas, quietly, ‘‘she does 
her sewing well.” 

‘¢ Well, suppose she does? She’d make a 
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good enough wife for some such fellow as Tip, 
no doubt; but I thought a son of mine would 
ha’ looked higher. Think of you and Tip after 
the same girl. Come, if you’ve any pride about 
you, you'll pull the saddle off the colt and stay 
at home.” 

Although the Judge’s speech, as we perceive, 
was not quite free from provincialisms, his ar- 
guments were none the less powerful on that 
account. He said a good deal more in the 
same strain, holding out threats of unforgive- 
ness and disinheritance on the one hand, and 
praise and promises on the other; Cephas stand- 
ing with the bridle in his hand, and poor Tip’s 
anxious heart beating like a pendulum between 
the hope that his rival would be convinced and 
the fear that he would not. 

‘* The question is simply this, father,” said 
Cephas, growing impatient: ‘‘ Which to choose, 
love or money? And I assure you I'd much 
rather please you than displease you.” 

‘*That’s the way to talk, Cephas! 
sounds like !” exclaimed the Judge. 

‘*But if I choose money,” Cephas hastened 
to say, ‘‘money it shall be. I ought to make 
a good thing out of it. What will you give to 
make it an object?” 

‘*Give ?—Give you all I've got, of course. 
What's mine is yours—or will be, some day.” 

“Some day isn’t the thing. I prefer one 
good bird in the hand to any number of fine 
songsters in the bush. Give me five thousand 
dollars, and it’s a bargain.” 

**Pooh! pooh!” said the Judge. 

‘Very well; then stand aside and let me 
and Pericles pass.” 

‘*Don’t be unreasonable, Cephas! Let the 
colt stand. What do you want of five thousand 
dollars?” 

‘‘Never mind ; if you don’t see fit to give it, 
T'll go and see Nancy.” 

“No, no, you sha’n’t! Let go the bridle! 
I’d rather give ten thousand.” 

‘* Very well; give me ten, then!” 

‘*T mean, don’t go to being wild and head- 
strong now! I'll give you a thousand dollars, 
if nothing else will satisfy you.” 

“Tl divide the difference with you,” said 
Cephas. “You shall give me three thousand, 
and that, you must confess, is very little.” 

‘*Tt’s a bargain!” exclaimed the Judge. And 
Tip was thrilled with joy. 

‘**T’m sorry I didn’t stick to five thousand !” 
said Cephe. ‘But I wish to ask, can I, for 
instance, marry Melissa More? Next to Nan- 
cy, she is the prettiest girl in town.” 

‘* But she has no position; there is the same 
objection to her there is to Nancy. The bar- 
gain is, you are not to marry any poor girl; 
and I mean to have it in writing. So pull off 
the saddle and come into the house.” 

“Tf I had been shrewd I might just as well 
have got five thousand,” said Cephas. 

Tip Tansley, more excited than he had ever 
been in his life, waited until the two had left 
the barn; then, creeping over the hay, hitting 
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his head in the dark against the low rafters, he 
slid down from his hiding-place, carefully de- 
scended the stairs, gathered up what he could 
find of the scattered ears of tucket, and set out 
to run through the orchard and across the fields 
to the widow Blynn’s cottage. The evening 
was starry, and the glittering edges of the few 
dark clouds that lay low in the east predicted 
the rising moon. Halting only to climb fences, 
or to pick up now and then the corn that per- 
sisted in dropping from his pockets, or to scru- 
tinize some object that he thought looked “pok- 
erish” in the dark; prudently shunning the dis- 
mal woods on one side, and the pasture where 
the ‘‘ hooking” cattle were on the other, Tip 
kept on, and arrived, all palpitating and per- 
spiring, at the widow’s house, just as the big, 
red moon was coming up amidst the clouds over 
the hill. He had left a good deal of his corn 
and all his courage behind him in his flight ; 
for Tip, ardently as he loved the beautiful 
Nancy, could lay no claim to her on the poet- 
ical ground that ‘*Only the brave deserve the 
fair.” 

With uncertain knuckies Tip rapped on the 
humble door, having first looked through the 
kitchen window, and seen the widow sitting 
there, sewing by the light of a tallow candle. 

** Good-evening, William,” said Mrs. Blynn, 
opening the door, with her spectacles on her 
forehead, and her work gathered up in her lap 
under her bent figure. ‘*Come in; take a 
chair.” 

‘* Guess I can’t stop,” replied Tip, sidling into 
the room with his hat on. ‘‘ How’s all the 
folks? Nancy to hum?” 

“ Nancy’s up stairs; I’llspeak toher. Nan- 
cy,” called the widow at the chamber-door, 
‘*Tip is here! Better take a chair while you 
stop,” she added, smiling upon the visitor, who 
always on arriving ‘‘guessed he couldn’t stop,” 
and usually ended by remaining until he was 
sent away. 

‘¢ Wal, may as well; jest as cheap sittin’ as 
standin’,” said Tip, depositing the burden of his 
personality—weight, 146 !bs.—upon one of the 
creaky, splint-bottomed chairs. 

‘*Pooty warm night, kind o’,” raising his 
arm to wipe his face with his sleeve, upon which 
an ear of that discontented tucket took occasion 
to tumble upon the floor. “Hello! what's 
that? By gracious if ’tain’t green corn! Got 
any fire? Guess we'll have a roast.” 

And Tip, taking off his hat, began to empty 
his stuffed pockets into it. 

‘“‘Law me!” said the widow, squinting over 
her work, “I thought your pockets stuck out 
amazin’! I ha’n’t had the first taste of green 
corn this year. It’s real kind o’ thoughtful in 
you, Tip; but the fire’s all out, and we can’t 
thiak of roastin’ on’t to-night, as I see.” 

** Mebby Nancy will,” chuckled Tip. “ Ain’t 
she comin’ down? Any time to-night, Nan- 
cy!” cried Tip, raising his voice, to be heard by 
his beloved in her retreat. ‘ You do’no what I 
brought ye!” 
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Now, sad as the truth may sound to the read- 
er sympathizing with Tip, Nancy cared little 
what he had brought, and experienced no very 
ardent desire to come down and meet him. 
She sat at her window, looking at the stars, 
and thinking of somebody who she had hoped 
would visit her that night; but that somebody 
was not Tip; and although the first sound of 
his footsteps had set her heart fluttering with 
expectation, his near approach, breathing fast 
and loud, had given her a chill of disappoint- 
ment—almost of disgust; and she now much 
preferred her own thoughts, and the moonrise 
through the trees in the direction of Judge 
Boxton’s house, to all the green corn, and all 
the green lovers, in New England. Her mo- 
ther, however, who commiserated Tip, and be- 
lieved as much in being civil to neighbors as 
she did in keeping the Sabbath, called again, 
and gave her no peace until she had left the 
window, the moonrise, and her romantic dreams, 
and descended into the prosaic atmosphere of 
the kitchen, and of Tip and his corn. 

Tip’s mouth, which had been watering in an- 
ticipation of the roasted tucket, watered more 
than ever at sight of Nancy’s exquisite eyes and 
lips. Her plain, neat calico gown, enfolding a 
wonderful little rounded embodiment of grace 
and beauty, seemed to him an attire fit for any 
queen or fairy that ever lived. But it was the 
same old tragic story over again—although Tip 
loved Nancy, Nancy loved not Tip. Well for 
him had his mouth watered only for the corn! 
However he might flatter himself, her regard 
for him was on the cool side of sisterly—simply 
the toleration of a kindly heart for one who was 
not to blame for being less bright than other 
people. 

She took her sewing, and sat by the table. 
Oh, so beautiful! Tip thought; and enveloped 
in a charmed atmosphere which seemed to touch 
and transfigure every object except himself. 
The humble apartment, the splint-bottomed 
chairs, the stockings drying on the pole, even 
the widow’s cap and gown, and the old black 
snuffers on the table —all, save poor, homely 
Tip, stole a ray of grace from the halo of her 
loveliness. 

Nancy discouraged the proposition of roast- 
ing corn, and otherwise deeply grieved her vis- 
itor by intently working and thinking, instead 
of taking part in the conversation. At length 
a bright idea occurred to him. 

** Got a slate and pencil ?” 

The widow furnished the required articles. 
He then found a book, which happened to be a 
Testament, and using the cover as a rule, mark- 
ed out the plan of a game. 

** Fox and geese, Nancy; ye play?” And 
having picked off a sufficient number of ker- 


nels from one of the ears of corn, and placed | 


them upon the slate for geese, he selected the 
largest he could find for a fox, stuck it upon a 
pin, and proceeded to roast it in the candle. 
**Which’ll ye have, Nancy ?”— pushing the 
slate toward her; ‘‘take your choice, and give 


| me the geese ; then beat me if you can! Come, 
won’t ye play?” 

**Oh dear, Tip, what a teaze you are!” said 
Nancy. ‘‘I don’t want to play. I must work. 
Get mother to play with you, Tip.” 

“ She don’t wanter!” exclaimed Tip. ‘‘Come, 
Nancy; then I'll tell ye suthin’ I heard jist 
*fore I come away—suthin’ ’bout you!” 

And Tip, assuming a careless air, proceeded 
to pile up the ears of corn, log-house fashion, 
upon the table, while Nancy was finishing her 
seam. 

*« About me?” she echoed. 

‘¢ You'd ha’ thought so!” said Tip, slyly glanc- 
ing over the corn as he spoke to watch the ef- 
fecton Nancy. ‘‘ Cephe and the old man had 
the all-firedest row—tell you !” 

He hitched around in his chair, and resting 
his elbows on his kriees, looked up, shrewd and 
grinning, into her face. 

** William Tansley, what do you mean ?” 

** As if you couldn’t guess! Cephe was com- 
in’ to see you to-night — but I guess he won’t,” 
chuckled Tip. ‘‘Say! ye ready for fox and 
geese ?” 

‘* How do you know that ?” demanded Nancy. 

***Cause I heard! The old man stopped 
him, and Cephe was goin’ to ride over him; 
but the old man was too much for him; he 
jerked him off the hoss, and there they had it, 
lickety-switch, rough-and-tumble, till Cephe 
give in, and told the old man, rather’n have 
any words he’d promise never to come and see 
you agin if he’d give him three thousand dol- 
lars; and the old man said ‘twas a bargain !” 

**Ts that true, Tip?” cried the widow, drop- 
ping her work and raising her hands. 

‘True as I live and breathe, and draw the 
breath of life, and have a livin’ bein’ !” Tip sol- 
emnly affirmed. 

“* Just as I always told you, Nancy!” ex- 
claimed the widow. ‘‘I knew how it would 
be. I felt sartin Cephas couldn’t be depended 
upon. His father never’d hear a word to it, 
I always said. Now don’t feel bad, Nancy; 
don’t mind it. It'll be all for the best, I hope. 
Now don’t, Nancy; don’t, I beg and beseech.” 

She saw plainly by the convulsive movement 
of the girl’s bosom and the quivering of her lip 
that some passionate demonstration was threat- 
ened. Tip meanwhile had advanced his chair 
still nearer, contorting his neck and looking up 
with leering malice into her face until his nose 
almost touched her cheek. 

‘* What do ye think now of Cephe Boxton ?” 
he asked, tauntingly; ‘‘hey?” 

A stinging blow upon the ear rewarded his 
impertinence, and he recoiled with such sudden 
| impetuosity that his chair went over and threw 
; him sprawling upon the floor. 

**Gosh all hemlock!” he muttered, scram- 
bling to his feet, rubbing first his elbow, then 
his ear. ‘* What's that fur, I’d like to know— 
knockin’ a feller down?” 

“What do I think of Cephas Boxton?” cried 
Nancy. ‘I think the same I did before — 
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why shouldn’t [? Your slander is no slander. 
Now sit down and behave yourself, and don’t 
put your face too near mine, if you don’t want 
your ears boxed !” 

“Why, Nancy, how could you?” groaned the 
widow. : 

Nancy made no reply, but resumed her work 
very much as if nothing had happened. 

“Hurt you much, William ?” 

‘Not much; only it made my elbow sing 
like all Jerewsalem! Never mind; she'll find 
out! Where’s my hat?” 

‘You ain’t going, be ye ?” said Mrs. Blynn, 
with an air of solicitude. 

‘*T guess I ain’t wanted here,” mumbled Tip, 
pulling his hat over his ears. He struck the 
slate, scattering the fox and geese, and demol- 
ished the house of green corn. ‘* You can 
keep that; I don’t want it. Good-night, Miss 
Blynn.” 

Tip placed peculiar emphasis upon the name, 
and fumbled a good while with the latch, ex- 
pecting Nancy would say something; but she 
maintained a cool and dignified silence; and as 
nobody urged him to stay, he reluctantly de- 
parted, his heart full of injury, and his hopes 
collapsed like his pockets. 

For some minutes Nancy continued to sew 
intent and fast, her flushed face bowed over the 


seam ; then suddenly her eyes flamed, her fin- | 


gers forgot their cunning, the needle shot blind- 
ly hither and thither, and the quickly-drawn 
thread snapped in twain. 

“Nancy! Nancy! don’t!” pleaded Mrs. 
Blynn; ‘‘I beg of ye, now don’t!” 

**Oh mother,” burst forth the young girl, 
with sobs, ‘‘I am so unhappy! What did I 
strike poor Tip for? He did not know any bet- 
ter. I am always doing something so wrong! 
He could not have made up the story. Cephas 
would have come here to-night —I know he 
would!” 

‘Poor child! poor child!” said Mrs. Blynn. 
‘*Why couldn’t you hear to me? I always 
told you to be careful and not like Cephas too 
well. But maybe Tip didn’t understand. May- 
be Cephas will come to-morrow, and then all 
will be explained.” 

‘*Cephas is true, I know—I know!” wept 
Nancy, “‘ but his father—” 

The morrow came and passed, and no Cephas. 
The next day was Sunday, and Nancy went to 
ehnrch, not with an undivided heart, but with hu- 
man love, and hope, and grief mingling strange- 
ly with her prayers. She knew Cephas would 


be there, and felt that a glance of his eye would | 


tell her all. But—for the first time in many 
months it happened—they sat in the same house 


of worship, she with her mother in their hum- |! 
ble corner, he in the Judge’s conspicuous pew, | 


and no word or look passed between them. She 
went home, still to wait; tortured with the 
wasting anguish known only to those who love 
and doubt. Day after day of leaden loneliness, 
night after night of watching and despair, suc- 
ceeded, and still no Cephas. Tip also had dis- 


continued his visits. Mrs. Blynn saw a slow, 
certain change come over her child; her joyous 
laugh rang no more ; neither were her tears oft- 
en seen or her sighs heard; but she seemed 
disciplining herself to bear with patience and 
serenity the desolateness of her lot. 

One evening it was stormy, and Nancy and 
her mother were together in the plain, tidy kitch- 
en, both sewing and both silent; gusts and rain 
lashing the windows, and the cat purring in a 
chair. Nancy’s heart was more quiet than usu- 
al; for, albeit expectation was not quite extinct, 
no visitor surely could be looked for on such a 
night. But is it not true that the spirit loves 
surprise; and that, when least expected, grace 
j arrives? This truth applies alike to the seem- 
| ing trifles of life and to matters of the greatest 
moment; and it was made manifest to Nancy 
that night; first when, amidst the sounds of the 
storm, she heard footsteps and a knock at the 
door. She need not have started and changed 
color so tumultuously, however, for the visitor 
was only Tip. 

‘** Good-evenin’,” said young Master Tansley, 
stamping, pulling off his dripping hat, and shak- 
ing it. ‘I'd no idee it rained so! I was go- 
in’ by, and thought I’d stop in. Ye mad, Nan- 
cy?” and he peered at the young girl from be- 
neath his wet hair with a bashful grin. 

Nancy’s heart was too much softened to cher- 
ish any resentment, and with suffused eyes she 
begged Tip to forgive the blow. 

“Wal! I do’no’ what I’d done to be knocked 
down fur,” began Tip, with a pouting and ag- 
grieved air; ‘‘though I s’pose I deu, tew. But 
I guess what I told ye turned out about so, after 

all; didn’t it, hey ?” 

At Nancy’s look of distress Mrs. Blynn made 
signs for Tip to forbear. But he had come too 
far through the darkness and rain with an excit- 
ing piece of news to be thus easily silenced. 

‘**T han’t brought ye no corn this time, for I 
didn’t know as you'd roast it if I did. Say, 
Nancy! Cephe and the old man had it agin to- 
| day; and the Judge forked over the three thou- 
| sand dollars; I seen him! He was only wait- 
, in’ toraise it. It’s real mean in Cephe, I s’pose 
| you think—mebby ’tis; but, by gracious! three 
| thousand dollars is a ’tarnal slue of money!” 

Hugely satisfied with the effect this announce- 

ment produced, Tip sprawled upon a chair and 

' chewed a stick, like one resolved to make him- 
self comfortable for the evening. 

‘* Saxafrax—ye want some?” he said, break- 
| ing off with his teeth a liberal piece of the stick. 
‘* Say, Nancy! ye needn’t look somad. Cephe 
| has sold out, I tell ye; and when I offer ye 
| saxafrax, ye may as well take some.” 

Not without effort Nancy held her peace; and 
Tip, extending the fragment of the sassafras-root 
which his teeth had split off, was complacently 
urging her to accept it—‘‘”T'was real good”— 
when the sound of hoofs was heard; a halt at 
the gate; a horseman dismounting, leading his 
animal to the shed; a voice saying, ‘‘ Be still, 
Pericles!” and footsteps approaching the door. 
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**Nancy! Nancy!” articulated Mrs. Blynn, 
scarcely less agitated than her daughter, ‘‘he 
has come !” 

**Tt’s Cephe!” whispered Tip, hoarsely. ‘‘ If 
he should ketch me here! I—I guess Ill go! 
Confound that Cephe, anyhow!” 

Rap, rap! two light, decisive strokes of a 
riding-whip on the kitchen door. 

Mrs. Blynn glanced around to see if every 
thing was tidy; and Tip, dropping his sassa- 
fras, whirled about and wheeled about like Jim 
Crow in the excitement of the moment. 

**Mother—go!” uttered Nancy, pale with 
emotion, hurriedly pointing to the door; ‘‘I 
can’t.” 

She made her escape by the stair-way; observ- 
ing which, the bewildered Tip, who had indulged 
a frantic thought of leaping from the window to 
avoid meeting his dread rival, changed his mind 
and rushed after her. Unadvised of his inten- 
tion, and thinking only of shutting herself from 
the sight of Cephas, Nancy closed the kitchen 
door rather severely upon Tip’s fingers; but his 
fear rendered him insensible to pain, and he 
followed her, scrambling up on to the dark 
stair-case just as Mrs. Blynn admitted Cephas. 

Nancy did not immediately perceive what had 
occurred, but presently, amidst the sounds of 
the rain on the roof and of the wind about the 
gables, she heard the unmistakable perturbed 
breathing of her luckless lover. 

‘“‘Nancy,” whispered Tip, ‘‘ where be ye? 
I've ’most broke my head agin this blasted 
beam!” 

‘What are you here for?” demanded Nancy. 

***Cause I didn’t want him to see me. He 
won't stop but a minute; then I'll go down. I 
did give my head the all-firedest tunk!” said 
Tip. 

Mrs. Blynn opened the door to inform Nancy 
of the arrival of a visitor, and the light from be- 
low, partially illuminating the fugitives’ retreat, 
showed Tip in a sitting posture on one of the 
upper stairs, diligently rubbing that portion of 
his cranium which had come in collision with 
the beam. 

“Say, Nancy, don’t go!” whispered Tip; 
“don’t leave me here in the dark!” For the 
widow had closed the door, and Tip was suspi- 
cious of bugbears. 

Nancy had too many tumultuous thoughts of 
her own to give much heed to his distress ; and 
having hastily arranged her hair and dress by 
the sense of touch, she glided by him, bidding 
him keep quiet, and descended the stairs to the 
door, which she opened and closed again, leav- 
ing him to the wretched solitude of the place, 
which appeared to him a hundred-fold more 
dark and dreadful than before. 

Cephas in the mean time had divested him- 


self of his oil-cloth capote, and entered the neat | 


little sitting-room, to which he was civilly shown 
by the widow. 
ute.” And placing a candle upon the mantle- 
piece, Mrs. Blynn withdrew. 

Nancy, having regained her self-possession, 





appeared mighty dignified before her lover; 
gave him a passive hand; declined, with avert- 
ed head, his proffered kiss; and seated herself 
at a cool and respectable distance. 

‘* Nancy, what is the matter?” said Cephas, 
in mingled amazement and alarm. ‘‘ You act 
as though I was a peddler, and you didn’t care 
to trade.” 

‘*You can trade, Sir—you can make what bar- 
gains you please with others; but—” Nancy’s 
aching and swelling heart came up and choked 
her. 

‘‘Dear Nancy! what have I done? What 
has changed youso? Have you forgotten—the 
last time I was here?” 

‘¢*T would not be strange if I had, it was so 
long ago!” 

Poor Nancy spoke cuttingly; but her sarcasm 
was as a sword with two points, which pierced 
her own heart quite as much as it wounded her 
lover’s. 

“Nancy,” said Cephas, and he took her hand 
again so tenderly that it was like putting heay- 
en away to withdraw it, ‘‘if we love each other, 
let us be true with each other. Can you not 
trust me? Has not your heart assured you that 
I could never stay away from you so without 
good reasons ?” 

“Oh, I don’t doubt but you had reasons!” 
replied Nancy, with a bursting anguish in her 
tones. ‘* But such reasons !” 

‘* Such reasons?” repeated Cephas, grieved 
and repelled. ‘‘ Will you please inform me 
what you mean? For, as I live, I am igno- 
rant!” 

‘* Ah, Cephas! it is not true, then,” cried 
Nancy, with sudden hope, ‘‘that—your father—” 

“What of my father?” 

‘*That he opposes us; that he has offered 
you money—” 

A vivid emotion flashed across the young 
man’s face. 

‘* How—what have you heard, Nancy ?” 

‘*Ts’t true?” said Nancy; her rigid features, 
her intense look, her unnatural tone of ‘voice, 
all betraying the painful and dangerous tension 
of feeling with which she awaited his reply, 
‘**tell me! tell me quick!” ; 

“*T would have preferred to tell you without 
being questioned so sharply,” replied Cephas. 
‘* But since hearsay has got the start of me, and 
brought you the news, I can only answer—he 
has offered me money.” 

**To buy you—to hire you—” 

**Not to marry any poor girl—that’s the bar- 
gain, Nancy,” said Cephas, with the tenderest 


| of smiles. 


‘*And you have accepted?” cried Nancy, 
quickly. 

‘*T have accepted,” responded Cephas. 

Nancy uttered not a word, but she sat like 


| one frozen by despair, her eyes, full of hopeless 
**Nancy’ll be down in a min- | 


passion, fixed intent and tearless upon her lover. 

**T came to tell you all this; but I should 
have told you in a different way, could I have 
had my choice,” said Cephas, with profound 
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pity and affection. ‘‘What I have done is for 
your happiness as much as my own. My father 
threatened to disinherit me if I married a poor 
girl; and how could I bear the thought of sub- 
jecting you to such a lot? He has given me 
three thousand dollars—I only received it to-day 
or I should have come to you before—for Nancy 
—dear Nancy! do not look so strange! it is for 
you, for you, this money—do you hear?” 

He attempted to draw her toward him, but 
she sprang indignantly to her feet. 

**Base! base!” she exclaimed, trembling 
with emotion. ‘‘Cephas, had you struck me 
dead it would have been less cruel than this! 
To offer memoney!” And she covered her burn- 
ing face with her hands. 

“Dearest, dearest Nancy !”—Cephas caught 
her and folded her in his arms—‘‘do you not 
understand? It is your dowry! You are no 
longer a poor girl. I promised not to marry 
any poor girl, but I never promised not to marry 
you. Accept the dowry, then you will be a rich 
girl, and—my wife, my wife, Nancy!” 

“Oh, Cephas! is it true? Let me look at 
you!” She held him firm, and looked into his 
face, and into his deep, truthful eyes. ‘‘It is 
true! Forgive me! forgive me!” 

What more was said or done I am unable 
to relate; for about this time there came from 
another part of the house a dull, reverberating 
sound, succeeded by a rapid series of concus- 
sions, as of some ponderous body descending in 
a swift and irregular manner from the top to 
the bottom of the stairs. It was Master William 
Tansley, who, groping about in the dark with 
intent to find a stove-pipe hole at which to 
listen, had lost his latitude and his balance, and 
tumbled from landing to landing, in obedience 
to the dangerous laws of gravitation. Mrs. Blynn 
flew to open the door; found him helplessly 
kicking on his back, with his head in the rag- 
bag; drew him forth by one arm; ascertained 
that he had met with no injuries which a little 
salve would not heal; patched him up almost 
as good as new; gave him her sympathy and a 
lantern to go home with, and kindly bade him 
good-night. 

So ended Tip Tansley’s unfortunate love-af- 
fair; and I am pleased to relate that his broken 
heart recovered from its hurts almost as speedily 
as his broken head. 

A month later the village clergyman was 
called to administer the vows of wedlock to a 
pair of happy lovers in the widow Blynn’s cot- 
tage; and the next morning there went abroad 
the report of a marriage which surprised the 
good people of the parish generally, and Judge 
Boxton more particularly. 

In the afternoon of that day Cephas rode 
home to pay his respects to the old gentleman, 
and ask him if he would like an introduction to 
the bride. 

“ Cephas!” cried the Judge, filled with wrath, 
smiting his son’s written agreement with his 
angry hand, ‘‘look here! your promise! Have 
you forgotten ?” 


** Read it, please,” said Cephas. 

‘*TIn consideration . . .” began the Judge, run- 
ning his troubled eye over the paper, ‘I do 
hereby pledge myself, never, at any time, or in 
any place, to marry any poor girl.” 

**You will find,” said Cephas, ‘that I have 
acted according to the strict terms of our agree- 
ment. And I have the honor to inform you, 
Sir, that I have married a person who, with 
other attractions, possesses the handsome trifle 
of three thousand dollars.” 

The Judge fumed, made use of an oath or 
two, and talked loudly of disinheritance and 
cutting off with a shilling. 

‘*T should be very sorry to have you do such 
a thing,” rejoined Cephas, respectfully ; ‘‘ but, 
after all, it isn’t as though I had not received a 
neat little fortune by the way of my wife.” 

A retort so happy, that the Judge ended with 
a hearty acknowledgment of his son’s superior 
wit, and an invitation to come home and lodge 
his lovely encumbrance beneath the parental 
roof. 

Thereupon Cephas took a roll of notes from 
his pocket. ‘‘ All jesting aside,” said he, ‘‘I 
must first square a little matter of business with 
which my wife has commissioned me. She is 
more scrupulous than the son of my father, and 
she refused to receive the money until I had 
promised to return it to you as soon as we were 
married. And here it is!” 

‘**Fie, fie!” cried the Judge. ‘Keep the 
money. She’s a noble girl after all—too good 
for a rogue like you!” 

“T know it!” said Cephas, humbly, with 
many tears in his eyes; for recollections of a 
somewhat wild and wayward youth, mingling 
with the conscious possession of so much love 
and happiness, melted his heart with unspeak- 
able contrition and gratitude. 





AN EDITORIAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
HERE has been but one Boswell. Biogra- 
phers do not often succeed in placing before 
us their subject just as he lived and moved in 
his own day and generation. They place their 
figure on the canvas fairly enough ; the outlines 
are generally correct; the colors are sufficiently 
glowing; but touch it as they may, they can 
not communicate to the sketch that vital spark 
which shall make it live again for us; and it is 
only an icy ideal that is presented for the in- 
spection and admiration of posterity. The hero 
lives: the man dies. 

The story of the battle from the lips of the 
old veteran who bore his part in the charge in- 
terests us more than the most brilliant account 
|of the greatest historian. The rude yarn of 
| shipwreck and disaster spun by forecastle Jack 
| lives longer in our memory than the finest page 
| of Cooper. And the most trivial anecdote of 
| Washington told us by one who has seen him 
| affords more subject for lasting thought, and is 
|more keenly relished than the best half dozen 

pages in any volume of his numberless Lives. 
. Hence it is that the philosopher, as well as the 
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general reader, pounces with peculiar avidity 
upon the volumes of reminiscence which from 
time to time drop from the pens of the old wor- 
thies who remain to us from another day, hop- 
ing here to find that which the biographer’s pic- 
ture lacks. 

In the year in which Nelson, Pitt, and Fox 
were buried Mr. Cyrus Redding left his peace- 
ful home in Cornwall, and came up to enter on 
the battle of life in London. He had been in 
infancy dandled on the knee of Howard, the 
philanthropist; was in early youth the school- 
fellow of Henry Martyn, the devoted missionary, 
then ‘‘a meek, studious, delicate youth ;” re- 
members Sir Humphrey Davy (whose father was 
@ carpenter at Penzance) going as assistant to a 
school kept by a relative of Mr. Redding; and 
when a child, heard John Wesley preach on a 
heap of Norway timber on the quay at Fal- 
mouth. On his way to London Mr. Redding 
stopped at Bath, and there saw William Pitt, a 
tall, thin, prematurely old man, sour-looking, 
walking with his nose in the air, speaking to no 
one, drinking great quantities of wine, and tak- 
ing laudanum to excess. ‘‘D—n him,” said 
Tierney, when raising his pistol to fire at him, 
in the duel on Wimbledon Common, ‘it is as 
well to fire at a devil’s darning-needle!” It is 
related that an official in attendance at the 
House of Commons used to be ready with a full 
beaker of port wine when Pitt arrived. Of this 
he drank off nearly a pint before entering; re- 
peating the draught in the course of the even- 
ing. 

The great man’s legs were cased in brown 
top-boots—then the fashion—the boots sustain- 
ed by a strap behind from the knee-band of the 
greenish-colored cloth breeches ; and the breech- 
es secured to the boot-tops by buckles, the white 
cotton stocking showing conspicuously between 
the two. He wore powder, and showed marks 
of feebleness. 

At Pitt’s funeral attended, as nearest relative, 
his brother, the incapable commander of the ill- 
fated Walcheren expedition, who earned him- 
self the sobriquet of the date Earl of Chatham, 
by a habit he had of coming to his office when 
half the business of the day was over, his nights 
being spent in play. 

In our days William Pitt would scarce have 
been a great man. He was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at twenty-three, had read little but 
the classics before that time, and afterward had 
leisure only to raise coalitions and taxes to pay 
them. It is related that he once answered a 
speech of Sheridan’s, speaking for an hour and 
a half, and then asked Sheridan what his speech 
was about; the fact being that he had been 
speaking against time—and for Buncombe. So 
Sheridan, when Fox once quoted Greek in a 
speech, after complimenting the honorable mem- 
ber on his quotation, remarked that he should 
have added the remainder, and thereupon him- 
self gave a pretended quotation of the passage 
said to have been omitted, but in fact a jargon 
of his own invention ; the House taking it, with 





wonderful simplicity, for the genuine thing. 
After the battle of the Nile, Dr. Rennels, of 
Winchester, who was to preach the congratula- 
tory sermon after the victory of the Nile, anx- 
ious to please the donors of his loaves and fish- 
es, asked Pitt to select a text for him. ‘‘ And 
the Lord smote the Egyptians in the hinder 
parts,” quoted the Minister; and the Doctor 
really preached from this verse, to the intense 
amusement of all who heard him. 

Rowland Hill was at this time preaching in 
London, and his eccentricities drew houses only 
to be compared to those of Mr. Spurgeon, in our 
day. The two men seem to have been not un- 
like—in the quaintness of their comparisons, at 
least. Hill compared a sinner to an oyster, 
which opened its shell, all mouth, to take in the 
water; just as the sinner, with his mouth at full 
stretch, took in the tide of iniquity. ‘‘ Heaven- 
ly grace,” he said, was ‘‘like a rump of beef— 
cut and come again—no meagre fare, my dear 
brethren.” 

Mr. Redding shortly attached himself to sev- 
eral literary circles, and became a contributor 
to various of the newspapers and periodicals of 
the day; and hence so many pleasant reminis- 
cences of ministers, lawyers, and literary men. 

The Sun about this time was edited by John 
Taylor, poet, punster, and play-goer. John 
was possessed of a fair share of information, but 
had most absurdly incorrect ideas about geog- 
raphy. His wife was on a visit to Edinburgh, 
and during her absence the worthy man desired 
to gratify her by a poetical apostrophe in his pa- 
per. He accordingly wrote, commencing 

** IIail, Caledonia! sister isle!’’ 
whereat the wits were in ecstasies. 

Judge Best, another oddity, was presiding in 
a trial wherein one of the lawyers for the de- 
fense impugned some of the doctrines of the 
Church. Best’s piety was outraged, and he si- 
lenced the barrister with ‘‘ I'll be d—d if I will 
sit here and hear the Christian religion reviled 
in this way!” 

Mr. Jekyl, a barrister, was also a wit. An 
apothecary had a suit in court. He kept a villa 
near the town where he practiced. Jekyl, who 
was on the other side, contended that he should 
have lived near his business. ‘‘ Methinks, gen- 
tlemen of the jury,” said he, ‘‘1 see this mod- 
ern /Esculapius retired to his Sabine farm, cul- 
tivating his plants with his spatula, watering 
them with his syringe, and reclining under the 
shade of his Peruvian bark !” 

Some years before the war of 1812 Mr. Red- 
ding went down to Plymouth. Those were the 
days when men were pressed into the naval 
service ; and it is curious to read the statement 
of a British captain that ‘‘he had not a good 
man in his ship that was not a Yankee.” Yan- 
kee sailors are not so plenty nowadays. They 
do not man even our own navy. Dueling was 
the mode then. Dining one day in company 


with some officers, a peppery little marine offi- 
cer took offense at some joke of a tall, stout, 
brawny, good-tempered Lieutenant, The little 
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man rose from the table, evidently intent upon 
sending a challenge. ; 

**Don’t go—don’t go,” said the Lieutenant, 
coolly; ‘*I am your commanding officer. I'll 
put you under arrest if you do. I won’t con- 
sent to be murdered.” 

“‘T am not in a jesting mood, Sir,” replied 
the marine. 

‘Nor I,” said the Lieutenant. ‘‘I have 
more at stake than you can have. I'll be chalk- 
ed, if you must have satisfaction.” 

** Chalked ?” 

“Yes; you shall be chalked out full size 
upon my body, and if you hit outside it will be 
murder.” 

This plan raised a laugh, and the matter was 
hushed up. 

There were men in those days who contend- 
ed that Nelson was no sailor; by which they 
meant, however, only that he was no martinet. 
His ship was never in crack order. He permitted 
ropes to hang around, and things were slovenly 
on board. But then he knew how to fight the 
enemy; and probably his men fought all the 
better for not being worked up. 

In Plymouth lived Sir Massey Lopez, a Jew 
millionaire baronet, once money shaver, then 
half politician, half miser, of whom some good 
stories are current to this day. He was pur- 
chasing land around his seat, Mariston, and had 
concluded a bargain, after much higgling. Sir 
Massey professed to have no ready money, and 
the seller consented to take the Baronet’s notes 
at four months. ‘ 

‘¢ Now you will want these bills discounted ?” 

“Fes.” 

“* Well, I will discount them for you. 
will you have the money ?” 

A stationer had been burned out. A sub- 
scription was opened in the town to reimburse 
him. One day the Baronet entered the new 
shop, saying, 

**T have not subscribed any thing for you, 
Mr. Rogers. Give me a stamp to draw a bill 
for thirty pounds.” 

The stamp was given, the bill drawn, signed, 
and presented to the grateful stationer, and the 
Baronet said good-day. Presently he returned, 
breathless. 

‘But, Mr. Rogers, you did not pay me for 
the stamp.” 

The money, about eighteen pence, was hand- 
ed over to him, and Sir Massey was satisfied. 

Of a piece with this was his taking a pine-ap- 
ple, worth a guinea, as a gift for dessert to a pub- 
lic dinner, and exchanging it on the way for a 
smaller one, pocketing half a guinea by the op- 
eration. With all his quaint niggardliness, 
however, his word was his bond. He had prom- 
ised to vote, in the India House, for the friend 
of a half-pay lieutenant who sometimes dined 


How 





with him. When the time came Sir Massey 
was two hundred miles from London; yet he | 
actually rode down post-haste, cast his votes for | 
a man he had never seen, and quietly returned | 
without informing any one of the act. | 


To Plymouth and its neighborhood, too, re- 
sorted occasionally Haydon and Wilkie, the 
painters. ‘There is a comical story of Wilkie, 
who was very desirous of learning to swim, and 
one day, at dinner, asked Haydon to teach him. 

**Can’t I learn a little now?” said he, and 
immediately began sprawling upon the draw- 
ing-room carpet. A table was procured for 
him, and he got upon it, with his face down- 
ward, moving his limbs like an awkward frog. 
He was very much afraid of the water. 

And here comes in a bit of American ro- 
mance. A young American named Graham, 
born at Catskill, the son of a New York mer- 
chant, was detained in England by the war of 
1812. He became destitute in Plymouth, and, 
after various struggles, went up to London, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Mr. 
Burdon, a gentleman of wealth and standing. 
Graham was well read and talented, and Mr. 
Burdon sent him to Cambridge to complete his 
studies, with a view to entering the bar. Here 
Graham became dissipated, and, on leaving, took 
to gambling. He wrote for various of the pe- 
riodicals of the day, was the intimate friend and 
—so says Mr. Redding—the forensic rival of 
Talfourd, ‘‘whom he far surpassed in natural 
talent,” but was totally untrustworthy. He went 
to France, dipped deeper into play, and came 
back more than ever confirmed in his gambling 
propensity. For a while he made a living by 
translations, then acted as amanuensis to Ugo 
Foscolo, whom he insulted and drew into a blood- 
less duel; Graham, who had the first shot, firing 
wide, from a sentiment of honor, he being the 
aggressor, and Foscolo refusing to fire, and in- 
sisting on arguing the point. After this he was 
editor of the Literary Museum ; lost this connec- 
tion, and finally, in desperation, forged a check, 
and succeeded in getting off to New York. Here 
he became editorially connected with the New 
York Enquirer, and bade fair to retrieve his ca- 
reer; but, finally, lost his life in a duel with a 
Mr. Barton, whom he struck in return for some 
personal observations. Mr. Barton, we believe, 
is living still. In a letter to the editor of the 
Evening Post, written the evening before the 
duel, Graham said: ‘‘I admit that I am in the 
wrong ; that, by giving him (Mr. Barton) a blow, 
I have forced him into the position of a chal- 
lenger. * * * I will not hear of any settlement 
short of some abject and craven submission from 
him. * * * After he is perfectly satisfied, I may, 
perhaps, apologize—that is, in case I am fatally 
wounded.” 

Thus ended the life of one who, had he pos- 
sessed homely virtues equal to his talents, might 
have attained almost any eminent position he 
had chosen. The intimate friend and rival of 
the great Talfourd lived and died a castaway. 

The blind Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar) was 
one of the noted men of those ddys. The Doc- 
tor—under his nom de plume—bitterly satirized 
the second and third of England’s Georges. An 
old lady once asked him if he did not think he 
was ‘‘a very bad subject of our pious King?” 
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“T do not know any thing about that, Ma- 
dame,” was the reply; “but I do know that the 
King has been a devilish good subject for me.” 

Of the Earl of Liverpool’s writings he said, 
but too truly, that they never showed a spark 
of fire till they were put into the grate. 

He had a curious trick of mnemonics. When 
he wished to recall the name of a person or 
place, he would begin to repeat the alphabet 
till he came to the first letter of the required 
word, when the whole name invariably came to 
him. 
In his youth the Doctor had been jilted by a 
country belle. He told the story himself. 

* « Betsy,’ said I, ‘will you take me for bet- 
ter for worse ?’ 

“¢Tmpossible, Doctor, unless you will wait; 
I am in six deep already.’” 

Which he called ‘‘the most comfortable as- 
surance 2 man in love ever received.” 

In his youth he had met Johnson—the great 
Samuel. He determined to try what Johnson 
would say in the way of contradiction; and look- 
ing, with him, at one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
finest paintings, observed, ‘‘I think, Doctor, that 
picture of Sir Joshua’s is one of the best he ever 

inted.” 

‘*T differ from you, Sir,” answered the great 
man; ‘I think it one of his worst.” 

There the conversation dropped. 

Wolcott admired a Miss Dickenson, and has 
handed down her name in this neat epigram : 

“Tn ancient days, great Jove, to show 
To gazing mortals here below 
The loves, the virtues, and the graces, 
Was forced to form three female faces, 
But (so improved his art divine) 
In one fair female now they shine. 
Aloud I hear the reader cry, 
* Heavens (to the poet)! what a lie!" 
Now, as I hate the name of liar, 
Sweet Dickenson, I do desire 
You'll see this unbelieving Jew, 
And prove that #11 I've said is true!" 

He told a characteristic story of a sailor in 
church. The divine was reading the passage, 
‘Then, fearing lest we should have fallen upon 
the rocks, they cast four anchors into the sea.” 
A fisherman cried out, to the astonishment of 
the congregation, “ All wrong—all wrong! put 
about—put about! lubberly fellows! d—n me, 
if I would not have saved ship and cargo!” 

There came sometimes.to Wolcott a Colonel 
Thornton—a Munchausen redivivus. Among 
other tough stories—all which he believed him- 
self—he declared that once, when hunting, he 
fell with his head on the edge of a scythe, which 
cut it smoothly in two, the halves falling over 
his shoulders like a pair of epaulets. 

** And what then, Colonel?” 

“‘Why, fortunately enough, the huntsman 
came up, and in a quarter of a second clapped 
the halves together before the blood was chill- 
ed. It all depended upon the nick of time; 
any body might then do it with the same suc- 
cess.” 

At Paris, whither the English flocked in mass- 
es upon Napoleon’s abdication, a curious trans- 





action in the war came out. It was proven that 
the British Government had entered largely upon 
the forging of French assignats, as a means of 
depreciating the currency of their enemies—a 
mode of warfare not particularly honorable. 
One Obadiah Westwood was employed in this 
nefarious business, and received a pension for 
the service. The agent who negotiated with 
Westwood, in order to secure his lasting silence, 
induced his unsuspecting tool to forge a fifty- 
pound note of the Bank of England. West- 
wood foolishly gave this into the agent’s hands, 
and from that moment his life was in the power 
of the Government, forgery being, at that time, 
punishable with death. It is stated that a pro- 
posal was now made by the agent to prosecute 
the man, and at once have him legally put out 
of the way; but to this perfidy his horrified part- 
ner declared that, if it were attempted, he would 
proclaim the whole facts to the world. There- 
upon Westwvod was pensioned. 

In 1821 Mr. Redding became associated with 
the poet Campbell in the editing of a monthly 
magazine owned by Colburn the publisher. We 
learn little of Campbell from these reminis- 
cences, except that he was a first-class incapa- 
ble, groaning at the idea of any continuous la- 
bor, absurdly absent-minded, inserting as an 
article, on one occasion, a paper of instructions 
sent him as a guide in the preparation of a po- 
litical article ; inviting his contributors to din- 
ner to-day, and expecting them to-morrow; or, 
worse yet, writing to take back the invitation 
on the plea that “‘his table was full;” and, al- 
together, doing as little as possible of the work 
of the periodical to which his name gave pres- 
tige. It is curious to know that he could never 
be got to admit the merit of his ‘‘ Hohenlinden,” 
calling it ‘damned drum-and-trumpet verses,” 
and admitting it reluctantly into his collected 
works, 

Magazine writers were at this time paid at 
the rate of twelve guineas (sixty dollars) per 
sheet of sixteen pages—the page holding some- 
what less matter than that of this magazine. 
Miss Mitford, who contributed largely, in prose 
and verse, to the magazines, was almost the sole 
exception to this rule. She insisted upon be- 
ing paid six guineas per article—prose or verse, 
short or long—herself retaining the copyright, 
or privilege to republish, and refusing to write 
for less. To which Mr. Redding says, ‘‘The 
lady knew how to bargain.” 

Dramatic criticisms were then a leading feat- 
ure; and a Frenchman was employed to pre- 
pare, in French, critiques on the theatrical re- 
presentations in Paris. These were afterward 
translated. Finally the French correspondent 
declared his ability to prepare his matter in En- 
glish, and submitted a specimen of delicious 
Gallic-English, commencing, 

‘“*Tf the tragedy of ‘ Andromaque’ was play- 
ed to-day for the first time, I doubt that the 
character of Pyrrhus and his languishing sighs 
was suffered ; but the rich character of the pre- 
destinated Orestes, of the furious Hermione, and 
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the immense beauties of style, hungs up again 
in this work, place him in the first order of the 
better tragedies. ‘Talma, who is upon his de- 
parture for the departements, has played Sun- 
day the character of Orestes with a great per- 
fection, the three latter act an uppercoat, with 
a despairing superiority for his followers. Nev- 
er the tragic art had not a so worthy interpret- 
er; the expression of his face, his gesture, his 
position, and the expressive and dreadful tune 
of his voice, incite the terror in the mind of the 
spectator. * * * Mademoiselle Volnais yet had 
@ great understanding, but the physic means 
want to him, and this defaults are not compen- 
sated by cries and contortions. The voice of 
the truth can wound Mademoiselle Volnais, but 
the interest of the art is always that conduct my 
pen, and it is true to be said that Mademoiselle 
Volnais can not play the young princess in the 
tragedy, because his physic and his age defend 
it imperiously to her.” 

Among the magazine writers and ultrama- 
rines of those days was Miss Lydia White, an 
invalid, who fancied herself continually at 
death’s door, and used to invite people to see 
her die. A friend, who had gone several times 
by special invitation, and come away disap- 
pointed, at last refused to attend, pleading that 
he ‘‘could not afford to waste so much time 
on a mortuary uncertainty.” 

After some interval, Hood succeeded Camp- 
bell in the editorship. Mr. Redding bears wit- 
ness to his writing his most ‘‘ facetious things” 
in the midst of pain. In a private note Hood 
complains, ‘‘ There never was such an in-keep- 
er. Wherefore, if you will favor me with a call 
any day, 364 to 1 I shall be at home.” 

The first Sir Robert Peel, it seems, was an 
acute, money-loving man. His son, the late bar- 
onet, kept race-horses, much to his father’s an- 
noyance. After frequent remonstrance, he said 
to the son, ‘‘ You can not afford to keep them. 
What a heavy expense they must be! Why 
don’t you turn them into my park? The grass 
is going to waste there. The man to whom I 
let it has gone off without paying me.” ‘The 
horses were accordingly turned in; whereupon 
the old man seized them, and sold them for the 
rent due from the previous occupant. 

Then there was Lady Cork, of whom Sydney 
told that she was so deeply moved at a charity 
sermon that she borrowed a guinea of her neigh- 
bor to put into the plate. She had a constitu- 
tional proclivity to appropriate trifles in the 
houses of her friends. ‘‘ Don’t leave those 
things about so, my dear,” she used to say, “or 
I shall steal them.” 

And Rogers, of whom, for a wonder, we have 
a new anecdote. At dinner, one day, some one 
spoke of the necessity of employing attorneys 
in every thing that was done. Rogers replied, 
‘*Not in doing every thing, my dear Sir; the 
bottle is with you; we can not drink by at- 
torney.” 

His friends used to say that the best way to 
be on good terms with Rogers was to borrow 





money of him. It was noticed that when paid 
he did not seem to think half so much as before 
of his quondam debtor. 





MY STORY: THE STORY OF FLOR- 
ENCE FAY. 
i was Christmas eve, sixteen years ago this 
night, when I was one of a stage-load of pas- 
sengers approaching, through a blinding snow- 
storm, the little village of F——, thirty miles 
from New York. The wind, as night drew near, 
increased, and tossed the wildly-flying snow 
into huge drifts across. the road, and each mo- 
ment rendered our progress more and more em- 
barrassing. 

“*We shall hardly reach the tavern,” said the 
driver to me, as I sat by his side upon the box, 
‘if the snow piles cp this way; end besides, 
we are on wheels, and they clog up so that the 
cattle can hardly make ’em turn round. Then 
it’s coming on pesky dark, and I sha’n’t be able 
to keep in the road, for all is white alike !” 

Here the driver shook from his cap and 
shaggy coat masses of snow, which made him 
look like an Arctic bear, and laid on the whip 
to force the coach through a drift ahead full 
breast high to the smoking and panting horses. 
But the loud cries of the man, who shouted as 
if he werc mad, and the combined efforts of the 
straining animals could not overcome the mass. 
The wheels stuck fast and buried to the axle out 
of sight, and the floor of the coach was level 
with the surface of the snow. 

**Tt’s no use, gentlemen!” said the driver, 
laying back his whip along the top of the stage ; 
‘*the coach ‘Il have to remain here till morn- 
ing, and then it'll take twenty yoke of oxen to 
pull it out. I must unhitch the cattle, and let 
’em flounder through it into the village as they 
can. It’s all up with us to-night! Besides, if 
it blows and snows on at this rate, I sha’n’t see 
the top o’ my coach in six hours! You must 
foot it, and wade as you can, gentlemen; there 
is no help for it.” 

And there was no help for it. The “in- 
sides” crawled out, and sank to the arms in the 
yielding drift. Many were the sounds of dis- 
content, and not a few were words of fear, lest, 
if they left the side of the coach, they should be 
lost in the drifts which lay between us and the 
town, which was full a mile distant. Darkness 
was coming on; and our situation was far from 
agreeable, and, indeed, not wholly unattended 
with peril; for it was a fearful storm, the wild 
and eddying winds driving the sharp crystals of 
snow into our faces, and rendering it impossible 
to see, except, at intervals, through crevices be- 
tween the visor of our caps and mufflers. 

The delay to me was more annoying than 
dangerous, as I was young and vigorous, and 
was not born amidst northern snows to tremble 
at a scene like this. It was the wedding-night 
of my sister! My father’s residence was a mile 
beyond the village, and two miles from where 
we were snow-bound in the road! I had re- 
turned from Europe, after a year’s absence, only 
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two days before, after a long passage on the sea, 
and my sister’s marriage had been put off three 
weeks—from the fifth of December, at which 
time I should have reached home if I had had 
a favorable passage, to this eve of Christmas. 
I was now hastening to be present at an event 
(Louise being my only sister, and as beautiful 
as she was dear to me) as important to me as 
my own marriage would have been. 

The driver of the coach, a sensible, generous- 
spirited fellow, by whose side I had ridden all 
day, and who knew me well from a boy, said, 

‘* If you will follow the horses close, they will 
break a path for you as they flounder along. It 
will take you full three hours, anyhow, to get 
to your father’s place through these drifts. Be 
so good, Sir, as to help me unhitch.” 

In a few moments the wheel-horses were 
clear from the coach, and were encouraged to 
proceed. They breasted the bank of snow, and 
forced a deep path, slowly but surely, through it. 
They would sometimes rear high in the air, and 
plunge forward with frenzied efforts, to make pro- 
gress. I followed them closely, -and the driver 
with his whip urged them on. The passengers 
struggled on in the rear, some shouting with 
dismay, fearing to be left, while others manfully 
tramped along, breasting the storm like brave 
hearts, resolutely and in silence. 

After incredible exertions, with the night 
upon us, and the wind carrying the snow wild- 
ly through the air, and howling around the 
dwellings, we all reached the inn, thanks to the 
strong and patient horses !—for their strength at 
such a time was stronger than man’s will—so 
dependent are we often upon brute endurance 
for our safety in this world. The cheery lights 
from the inn windows, the welcoming voices that 
met us from the expecting and wondering peo- 
ple, soon made us forget our late perils; but 
before me was yet a mile of storm, and snow, 
and open country. I resolved to proceed forth- 
with to my father’s. A resolute purpose soon 
accomplishes its end. Ina quarter of an hour 
after reaching the inn I was mounted upon a 
strong horse, and on my way to Oak Hill, the 
home of my childhood. I started from the inn 
with many cautious words of warning from 
mine host. 

“If you find you are like to lose your way, 
Sir,” he said, as I rode away into the storm and 
darkness, ‘‘ you had best turn back at once. I 
will keep a light aloft, to show you the way here 
again.” 

**T shall see the lights of the Hall as soon as 
I rise the hill,” I answered, ‘‘ and I shall make 
only for those. Good-night, Sir.” 

The next moment I was pressing along 
through the village street. The snow drove 
thick and fiercely in my face. In a few min- 
utes I had left the village behind, and had gain- 
ed the hill over which the road wound. It was 
bare of snow, as the wind swept over it without 
obstacle. I caught sight of my home —of the 
distant lights faintly glimmering through the 
mists of snow. It was a fearful ride, but it was 





accomplished by dint of animal strength and 
human will. I reached the gate, white with 
snow, and my horse as white with foam. The 
bare old oak that stood by it swung its iron 
branches in the storm, and flung them up and 
down like a crazed Briareus. The sight of the 
mansion, with a dozen lighted windows, was the 
most cheerful contrast to the darkness and tem- 
pest. I was soon at the door, but ere I reached 
it I heard the sounds of laughter and of hap- 
piness from within, rising joyfully above the 
storm. 

There were several carriages standing under 
shelter of a shed near, and to one of the coach- 
men I gave in charge my horse. The next 
moment I was in the side hall of the wing re- 
motest from the festivities. Here I was re- 
cognized by one of the servants, who, with a joy- 
ful cry, hastened to inform my mother of my 
arrival. While he was gone I was shaking the 
snow from my apparel; but I was still half en- 
veloped with it when my mother caught me in 
her arms, and, with a mother’s glad cry of joy, 
welcomed me home. 

** We had given you up,” she said, surveying 
me, ‘‘after the storm set in; and you are too 
late. We waited an hour, and your sister is 
just married. What a disappointment to her!” 

**And to me, also,” I said, sorrowfully. 
‘But I am not too late, at least, to join in the 
gayeties of the evening.” 

Guided by my mother I was shown into a 
room where the young ladies, who were now in 
the hall below, had cast aside their bonnets and 
wrappers, and arranged their toilet. 

‘*Here,” said my dear mother, ‘‘ you can 
make yourself look a little tidier. How tall 
you have grown, and how much manlier!” she 
added, with maternal pride. ‘‘I will leave you 
to your toilet. No one will come in, and I will 
let your sister know you are here.” 

My happy mother then left me. Iwas alone 
in this boudoir so recently thronged with lovely 
girls. It was a sort of Paradise without its 
Eve. What bewitching bonnets were thrown 
upon the ottomans and chairs; what graceful 
shawls, yet retaining the undulating shape of 
the fair forms which they had warmly enfolded, 
were lying around! The whole room wore an 
air of enchantment. It was like a vase once 
filled with fragrant flowers, now gone, but 

“The scent of the roses remained there still." 

I drew near to the mirror. It was suspended 
above a marble toilet-table. I glanced into it 
with a sort of half-hesitation, for it seemed to 
me that I ought to behold it full of the sweet 
faces, and lovely shoulders, and snowy necks 
and arms that I knew had not long ago been re- 
flected in it. But all were gone. I need not 


have hesitated; I beheld only my own sea- 
browned features, and my dark-brown locks, 
much disordered by my contest with the storm. 
I soon made myself look a little more presenta- 
ble, and was regarding the improvement in my 
aspect with some satisfaction, when my glance 
fell upon a little flesh-tinted glove, which lay 
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upon the white marble under the glass. It was 
an exquisite object—so small, so shapely, and 
yet plump with the rounded form which the 
hand from which it had been drawn had lent 
to it. It was, without question, the sweetest 
and dearest little witch of a gauntlet in the 
world. It seemed to have been cast down there 
by its fair owner to challenge all the world to 
find a hand to fit it; as once the Prince, who 
had found Cinderella’s slipper, called for the foot 
that could wear so tiny a shoe. 

‘«The challenge I accept,” I said, mentally. 
**T will take up this lovely casket, and wear it 
on my heart till I find the jewel!” 

I did not intend a petty larceny. A gallant 
deed is not a theft, even though it go so far as 
to steal a lock of a lady’s hair, or a glove care- 
lessly dropped—nay, even a kerchief, broider- 
ed and scented as from blest Araby. It is not 
a crime for notice of book and statute, else were 
swains and lovers arrant rogues, and deserving of 
the pillory ; for, beshrew us! more gloves, and 
tresses, and kerchiefs haye been stolen from la- 
dies fair than would fill a show-table at the Ex- | 
position de Paris. 

No, I did not intend to pilfer the sweet little 
glove, only possess myself @ 2amour. I took! 
it up with the delicatest touch in the world. It 
was as soft as a rose-leaf, and smelled of roses 
and violets. I carefully preserved the hand- 
shape of it, and imagined how lovely and per- 
fect must have been the member that had filled 
it, and being now withdrawn left it a mould of 
beauty. 

‘*The owner of this glove, if she be heart 
free,” I said, as I stole it to my lips, ‘‘ shall be 
my bride, or I never wed.” 

I heard a light step at the door. It was my 
sister, glorious and queenly in her bridal array. 
I held her in my arms, and then released her to 
put her at arm’s-length, to regard her superb 
beauty. 

**T am so sorry that you were not here in 
time, dearest brother. Trusting to your letter, 
which reached us two days ago, we chose to- 
night, as Edward—” 

“Your husband Edward,” I said, smiling. 

** Yes,” she answered, deeply and beautifully 
blushing; ‘‘it is a new and strange word, and I 
do not realize it all. Edward was desirous of 
leaving for the South at once, where his duty 
calls him, and he could not delay.” 

“T am not too late to congratulate you both! 
And here is my noble brother-in-law to receive 
my embrace,” I exclaimed, as one of the hand- 
somest of men advanced and shook me cordially 
by the hand. 

‘¢ Friends once—brothers now,” I said, warm- 
ly, as I returned his greeting. 

** We little anticipaicd this morning a storm 
like this,” he said; ‘‘I feared it would detain 
you.” 

‘*Tt was almost insurmountable. It still con- 
tinues, and there will be no leaving here for 
man or horse before to-morrow noon at least,” 
I said. 








‘*T have ordered,” said my mother, ‘‘all the 
horses to be unharnessed and sheltered, and all 
the coachmen and servants to remain in the 
kitchen, where the blazing fire of a huge Yule 
log will make them forget the storm abroad.” 

I now followed my beauteous sister into the 
dancing-rooms. It wasan old-fashioned house, 
once the residence of my great-uncle, a colonial 
governor, and still retained its respectable and 
baronial air. What with its paneled walls, its 
carved cornices, its deep chimneys, wide stair- 
case, and numerous arched alcoves and seated 
recesses, it was a stately specimen of the archi- 
tectural opulence of the luxurious age of the 
First George, in whose reign it was built. 

The large apartments glittered with wax lights 
reflected from gorgeous costumes, jewels, and 
bright eyes. I stood for a moment at the door 
gazing upon the scene withadmiration. Three- 
score dancers were upon the floor, and flying 
feet and waving arms and forms entwining made 
me dizzy with the sight; while above the heavy 
tread of manly feet and graceful glancing of lit- 
tle feminine ones, swelled the wild and joyous 
tide of instrumental music, making my heart 
bound again. 

That little glove? 

I had hidden it in the bosom of my vest as 
my sister entered the toilet-room; and it now 
lay there against my heart. 

‘*No, I will not dance,” I said in reply to 
my sister, ‘‘at least not now: I will look on ;” 
and while she and a young man went flying 
down the hall I stood interchanging saluta- 
tions and words of return with some of the 
youths and young women of my acquaintance. 
But soon all were absorbed in dancing, and I 
stood watching the dancers, and trying to dis- 
cover by her symmetry of form, or by her su- 
perior beauty, the owner of the lost glove. I 
passed from room to room and all the dancers 
passed before me, yet I saw none who could be 
the Cinderella for that petite gauntlet, save my 
sister! But her gloves were both worn, and in- 
stead of being pink were as white as the breast 
of a snow-white dove. It could not belong to 
my sister, therefore! Every lady in the room 
was full-gloved save two; and these I felt could 
not have worn the toy I had found. , 

My curiosity was now piqued. A mystery 
seemed to envelop the affair. 1 resolved to pur- 
sue the search systematically. But first I re- 
turned to the toilet-room to see if there was not 
possibly a mate to be found to it! and to exam- 
ine it more closely for some mark or name. 
The room was empty. I drew the glove from 
my vest when I detected some hard substance 
within one of the fingers. I shook it, when lo! 
there fell upon the marble table a ring, all light 
and splendor, and flashing with the profusion 
of diamonds which enriched it! With an ex- 
clamation of surprise I caught it up and gazed 
upon it with admiration. It was superb and 
costly, and as heavy with gold as gorgeous with 

ms. 
“The fair owner of the glove,” thought I, 
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‘in removing it has drawn off, unknowingly, 
this ring.” 

I was now deeply interested in this discovery. 
The light of romance was kindling about the 
glove. ‘The periphery of the ring was very lit- 
tle. It could not pass beyond the first joint of 
my little finger. How small and shapely the 
finger that it had encircled! 

While I was gazing upon these treasures, the 
sweet glove and sparkling annulet, and lost in 
” a sort of love-reverie thereupon, I was startled 
by the entrance of a group of laughing and 
flushed girls, who had come into the toilet-room 
to rearrange their hair disheveled by the wild 
abandon and rapid motions of the dance. They 
were all talking merrily and were upon me 
before I could retreat into my mother’s room 
adjoining. But before I escaped I caught a 
glimpse of a face and form of glory and beauty 
that nor Peri, nor Sappho, nor Niobe could have 
gazed upon without envy. Her face was radi- 
ant with joy, and her symmetrical form was the 
mould of womanly perfection. She was the 
centre of the group, and seemed to be honored 
and loved by them all, for two of them enfolded 
her with entwining arms, one on each side, con- 
fessing her the central Grace of their lovely 
triad. 

** Florence has left her glove and her ring in 
it,” said one of the maidens to my mother, whom 
I now saw behind me coming in. 

‘But J think she has let some fine cavalier 
have it,” said another. 

At this moment they caught sight of me. 
Their voices were hushed, like choral music, 
suddenly ceasing; and I was the centre of four- 
teen beautiful inquiring and rather surprised 
looking eyes. I doubtless stood like a culprit, 
for at their first appearance I had concealed 
glove and ring together in my bosom. ‘‘This 
is my son, girls! some of you know him,” said 
my mother; ‘‘I told him to come in here and 
make himself look a little nice before seeing the 
ladies; for he has been out in all the storm!” 

‘*He must like this room vastly,” said a 
wicked minx, a sort of half cousin of mine with 
sloe-black eyes, and a figure no bigger than 
Queen Mab’s; ‘‘ for this is the second time he 
has been in here!” Here the mignonne gave me 
a very naughty look, and laughed in my face so 
splendidly that I was half a mind to slap her 
cheek; but she came up, and putting her hand 
in mine, said, 

** You are very stately since you have been to 
Europe, cousin Jonathan. Was I so little you 
couldn’t see me to speak to me in the hall, when 
every body else was receiving your shake of the 
hand? Have you seen Florence’s glove and 
ring?” 

This point-blank interrogatory took me so by 
surprise that I was speechless. Conscious of 
having the missing treasures lying so near my 
heart that they felt its warmth and moved with 
its undulations—conscious of my guilt, I should 
have been compelled to confess upon the spot 
and produce them before all eyes—thus betray- 





ing that I had half fallen in love with their in- 
visible owner—when the attention of all was 
drawn to an exclamation from the sweetest voice 
ever heard out of paradise, which said, in a tone 
half of disappointment, 

‘*The glove is not here—nor the ring!” 

** Look upon the floor, Florence !” 

*¢ Search in the drawer !” 

‘<Tt was her birthday gift—eighteen years old 
to-day !” 

**It was so very beautiful!” 

*¢ And so valuable!” 

**T do not mind the value,” said the same 
charming voice, which when heard before had 
made my blood thrill as if electricity were shoot- 
ing its golden arrows through my nerves. “It 
was my father’s gift !” 

** Let us look under the ottomans and table,” 
said others; and all the girls, bending like so 
many lilies, searched on the carpet for the lost 
diamonds with their diamond eyes. The way 
they searched showed me how she who lost them 
was loved; and upon her I fixed my gaze as she 
stood by the toilet-table, her forefinger pressed 
against her sweet, rosy mouth, and her whole air 
and attitude that of recollection. She seemed 
to ask herself, 

‘Did I really leave my glove here? Did I 
really take my ring off with it, if Idid? or did I 
lose the ring from my finger in dancing?” She 
then shook her pretty head with a hesitating and 
doubtful movement, and turning to the bevy of 
fair searchers at her feet, said, 

“Don’t look any more. I perhaps did not 
leave it in my glove when I took the glove off 
to fasten my bracelet. I am quite certain I laid 
the glove down on this table; but I will not be 
so certain that I removed the ring with it. I 
only missed it a few moments ago. It is gone; 
but I feel very sorry, and I know it is ominous, 
Nelly.” These last words were spoken in an 
under-tone with a soft, sad look to one of her 
companions. 

After a thorough search of the floor and chairs, 
with many exclamations of wonder, sympathy, 
regrets, and hopes that it would yet be found, 
the girls began to approach the glass, yet look- 
ing upon me as if I were an intruder; and 
doubtless I was, for there I stood like a statue, 
my gaze fixed upon the beautiful stranger. Yet 
within all was wild and throbbing excitement. 
The face of the lovely loser of the glove had 
completed the work of romantic love which the 
finding of the latter had begun to light up in my 
heart. 

I was recalled to myself by an earnest look 
from her eyes, as if she had for the first time 
taken any notice of me. She had been so ab- 
sorbed in her loss that my presence was quite 
disregarded. But perhaps it was the mesmeric 
concentration of my gaze upon her which caused 
her to lift her glorious eyes and fix them upon 
me from beneath the twilight shadows of her 
long curved eyelashes. As our eyes met, 1 


felt mine flash fire and my pulse leap, while my 
heart bounded as if it would fly, like a caged 
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bird, from its prison. She dropped her eyes 
beneath the intense warmth and love of mine, 
and coloring deeply, turned away, as one of her 
friends said, laughingly, 

‘Dear Florence! you will have to offer a re- 
ward for your ring. What shall it be, girls?” 
she asked, looking round her. 

One said, “‘ Her heart, if it be a gentleman 
who finds it.” 

Another said, ‘‘ A kiss!” 

A third said, ‘‘ The ring itself!” 

*‘No,” said the little minx Ihave called Queen 
Mab, ‘‘The glove is enough for finding both. 
Dear me, I have a lover who would go into ec- 
stasies for my boot-lace; to say nothing of my 
glove !” 

Here there was a general outburst of musical 


I stopped with an emotion of delight on see- 
ing the object I was in search of so near me. 
She had not heard my steps, for the music and 
the feet of the dancers rendered them inaudible 
even to ears not sealed by the retreat of the soul 
to its own world within. I could see that she 


| was wholly absorbed in thought, and thoughts 


evidently suggested by the scene before her, for 
her eyes were looking forth upon it, but had lost 
their speculation. How exquisitely beautiful 
she was! I feared to breathe lest I should 

alarm her. But with my eyes I drank in her 
beauty till my soul was intoxicated with love. 
And was it love? Was I indeed in love with 
one to whom I had never spoken? If love be 
secret joy—if love be a delight of the soul inex- 
pressible by words—if love be sweet rapture and 





laughter, under cover of which I made my es- | holy emotion—if love open new fountains in the 
cape; and, thief as I was, carrying off with me | depths of our existence—if it unfold new capa- 
the ring and glove for which such a persevering | bilities of bliss, if it create a world all glory 
and kindly search had been made. I confess it and beauty with stars and moon and sun and 
cost me a great effort to stand by quietly and let | skies to which the skies and sun and moon 
this search proceed; and the anxiety and dis- and stars of the outer world seem but shadows— 
appointment so apparent on the features of the | if love, as by a stroke of lightning, transforms 
fair Florence so appealed to my generous nature | the whole man, and converts what was rough, 
that I was more than once on the eve of telling | and fierce, and proud, and cold in the nature, 
her I had found it, and, placing it in her hands. | into the soft, and gentle, and patient, and ten- 
But it had gone too far. They were concealed der—if love beholds in its object the unfallen 
in my bosom, and to draw them forth before all | Eve of a new Paradise, and is ready to take even 
those laughing Hebes and Euphrosynes, and so | the apple of death from her hand if she offer it 
betray the value I had placed on them, I had to him—if love is ready to pour out all the treas- 
not courage to do. So I said to myself, “I | ures of its heart at the feet of its object, then was 
will embrace the first moment after she leaves 





the boudoir to place them in her possession, and 
frankly tell her why I did not do it when so 
many were searching for them.” 

It was about a quarter of an hour after I had 
left the toilet-room when I discovered the lovely 
owner of the glove, whom I had in vain been 
diligently seeking through all the rooms, stand- 
ing alone in an alcove of the conservatory. Her 
face was turned from me; but what eye could 
mistake the Grecian fall of those superb shoul- 
ders, or fail to recognize (once seen) the un- 
dulating line of beauty in her moulded form, 
every motion of which created new lines of beau- 
ty ravishing to the eye and captivating to the 
heart! The moon had risen and poured a silvery 
flood of radiance through the window. Its beams 
were half intercepted by the shining dark leaves 
of an orange-tree, and fell upon her exquisite 
profile in flakes of soft, pure light, and over her 
snow-white robes. She was gazing thoughtful- 
ly out of the window upon the driving clouds 
and the deep-blue sky, revealing here and there 
a star coldly shining. The storm had been over 
for more than an hour, and the earth lay calm 
and still in her shroud of sparkling snow, which, 
far as the horizon, mantled her surface. All 
was white below, all blue above, save the fleecy 
clouds borne back to the north by the warm 
south wind which within the ‘hour had taken 
the place of the cold northern blast. 

The spectacle of the bright, crisp snow glit- 
tering in the moonlight was one which possessed 
a charm peculiarly its own. 


| I in love—in love with Florence Fay—for such 
was the sweet alliteration by which I heard her 
companions call her. 

And loved she me? 

Can love be without an answering heart? 
Do the arrows of any passion fly at fault, and 
spend their swiftness on the resistless air? Is 
love born in man’s solitary heart without the 
wedlock of a kindred heart? Or is love's ge- 
nial seed not first cast into the heart by wo- 
man’s eye or by woman’s voice? Yes. Man 
never loves alone. His heart is like the rocky 
soil. Woman scatters seed by the wayside, and 
some fall thereon; and lo! flowers spring up, and 
roses and violets cover the rock, and a garden 
is where all before was sterile. So love first is 
kindled in the heart of man by woman’s eye or 
by woman’s voice, or by her beauty flashing on 
the soul. 

I did not love Florence Fay for her glove’s 
sake, nor for the jeweled ring; all the emotion 
these awakened was of a romantic and adven- 
turous character—curiosity to see the fair wearer 
of such exquisite toys. I might have worn that 
ring and glove next my heart forever, and yet 
never known the passion aroused by the brief, 
half eyelid-vailed, yet thrilling glance, which 
met mine from her sweet, brilliant eyes in the 
toilet-room. A romantic attachment based on 
a flower, a glove, or a jewel, or a little estray 
slipper even, is not love, and never can reach 
love. The difference between it and true pas- 
sion is that which exists between the glove and 





the fair, soft, warm, blue-veined, palpitating 
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hand, all life and beauty to the touch, and the 
cast-off glove that once covered it. 

Before the eyes of Florence, when they look- 
ed into mine, all my glove-love vanished; and 
deep, holy, living heart-passion succeeded. As 
a glove-lover I could have returned the glove to 
her with a set and graceful speech, but as a cap- 
tive to her splendid eyes I was fastened with 
riveted chains to her feet, and felt that I could 
not utter a syllable before her. Love strikes 
dumb, while false love is garrulous and com- 
plimentary. Love compliments only with the 
eyes, worshiping afar off. It loves silence and 
twilight, and to look in loving eyes and feel the 
consciousness of being loved again. True love 
never asks if it be loved, nor says to its object, 
**T love thee.” As the blind man need not 
be told but knoweth that the sun shines by its 
warmth, so the lover (for love is blind) knows 
that he is loved; he feels it in the touch of the 
warm hand he holds softly and unresisting in 
his hand, by the warmth of the sweet glances 
that turn upon him. No. Love never says 
*“‘T love.” Love exchanges hearts. A heart is 
lost and a heart is gained on both sides. This 
is why they love one another, these lovers; for 
they have one another’s hearts. 

Therefore, as I loved Florence in the instant 
that our eyes met, I knew that in the same 
glance she must have lost the key of her heart, 
and unconsciously left it open; for I seemed to 
look straight into it through her eyes, which did 
not repel mine. 

So instantaneous are our emotions that elec- 
tricity is not more rapid than our volitions. 
While the eye of a maiden is receiving the 
briefest glance of a passing youth, she has time 
in that fraction of a second to decide whether 
it shall be repelled or barred out, or answered 
kindly ; and so wonderful is the varied power 
of expression in the eye of woman, that the 
least shadow of indecision is discoverable in 
those brilliant mirrors, those duplex shields of 
Cupid, and the eye of the gazer instinctively 
knows whether his advances of the eye ought to 
be repeated or abandoned; for if they are re- 
peated in spite of the repellent look, not quicker 
nor more certainly would a mad knight’s lance 
be shivered in pieces against a berg of ice than 
falling upon her cold eye would these daring 
glances be annihilated. 

It was with diffidence, yet with a certain in- 
stinctive confidence, that I ventured softly to 
draw nearer the maiden, whose eyes not only 
had met mine but received their looks kindly, and 
answered them with the golden arrows of her 
own—arrows pointed with smiles, and feathered 
from the wings of Cupidon. I knowI shall be 
considered by some very vain; but I must risk 
this judgment, for I wish to write candidly and 
truthfully, and conceal neither the good nor 
evil. Besides, it is my theory, not I, which is 
answerable for any inferences that may bring in 
question the character and degree of my mod- 
esty. All true lovers will understand me, and 
render me fair justice. Confident, then, that I 





should be kindly answered if I were so bold as 
to speak to her, I said, softly, 

‘Florence !” 

I was not heard. My voice, in my desire 
not to startle her, was too low. Why did I call 
her ‘‘Florence?” None but those allied by 
blood or friendship can thus address by her vir- 
gin name a fair young girl, spoken to for the 
first time. 

It was the sweet assurance of love—an unde- 
finable feeling, as if I had known and loved her 
from eternity, as we love angels whom we have 
never seen ! 

** Florence !” 

At the moment her eyes were up-raised to- 
ward the stars. Her hands gently coming to- 
gether, were clasped above her heart. Her coun- 
tenance wore an elevated and spiritual expres- 
sion. She seemed the incarnation of Prayer. 
Her lips moved, and I knew she prayed. Tears, 
too, ran shining down her cheeks, and broke 
like fragile crystals upon her enfolded hands, 
which shone with no jewels but these tears. 
As the devout young anchorite, partly with hu- 
man passion, partly with heavenly adoration, 
falls upon his knees before the beauteous Ma- 
donna of Raphael or Correggio, so I was prompt- 
ed to kneel in her chastening presence. The 
name I had half spoken fell mutely upon my 
parted lip. She spoke audibly : 

“It was thy gift, my sainted father! left by 
thee to be mine when I should reach this eight- 
eenth birth-day. I know not what evil it fore- 
bodes! Pray God it befall me not!” 

** Florence !” 

She heard me, and turned her head toward 
me, yet not in a startled manner, but exactly 
as if she knew I was present and near her. 
But she no sooner recognized me as the stran- 
ger of the boudoir than her pale features were 
richly mantled with the splendor of a thousand 
roses. ‘*Pardon me,” she said, in a kindly 
and natural manner, ‘‘I thought I was quite 
alone.” 

‘**T have been so daring as to interrupt you 
to assure you that all your fears of evil omen 
are groundless.” 

‘*Then you heard my words! I was quite 
forgetful, Sir, that I could not be alone in the 
midst of festivities. You are, I believe, Mr. 
Beckford ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

**T knew you were expected. Your like- 
ness to your sister is wonderful, and I recog- 
nized you at once. With her brother I can 
speak freely, especially as you have heard me 
mention anomen. But I shall weary you with 
what you will regard as very foolish,” she add- 
ed, looking into my face with a smile, and with 
all the frankness and ease of a sister. 

‘* What interests you, Florence—I mean to 
say, Miss Fay—” 

**No, Florence; that is better. By that 
you called me when first I knew your voice.” 
She dropped her eyelids as if she felt she had 
said or betrayed too much; but immediately 
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went on: ‘‘The loss of my ring has deeply af- 
fected me. It was my father’s gift, which on 
his death-bed, seven years ago, he directed 
should be presented to me on my eighteenth 
birthday by my ther, which request was 
complied with this morning. But I have now, 
what I fear you will call a very senseless thing, 
toadd. My father died in Louisiana, where I 
was born. After his death I was sent North 
for my education. The night before I left, be- 
ing then in my eleventh year, an African wo- 
man, a slave of the family, who bore the repu- 
tation of a fortune-teller, came to see me, and 
bid me good-by. As she released my hand, 
after carefully scanning its lines, she repeat- 
ed to me a wild, terrible stanza, which I shall 
never be able to forget, so deep was the impres- 
sion it made on my young mind. Your sister, 
whose bridesmaid I am to-night, and who was 
my schoolmate, will tell you how I have awaked 
at night, repeating in alarm the fearful gibber- 
ish of the Fetich woman. The words are rude 
and broken, but they imply that if, on my 
eighteenth birthday, there is also 

On the same eve a bride, 

The same night a snow-storm, 

At midnight a ring lost, 
there will be 

On the morrow a corpse.” 

** And do you credit all this, Florence?” I 
asked, smiling, not wholly unimpressed with 
the trembling tones and pale cheek of the love- 
ly Southron. 

**T do not know what to say. But since I 
have lost the ring, I have caught myself repeat- 
ing the lines, and I am overwhelmed with su- 
perstitious fear and dread, for a// but the Jast 
awful line is fulfilled! The ‘ bride’ is your sis- 
ter; the ‘snow-storm’ has swept over us; ‘a 
ring’ is ost ; and now—” 

** Do not repeat more, dear Florence,” I said, 
taking her hand, which did not withdraw itself. 
‘To show you how groundless are all your 
fears, behold your riny! and also your lost 
glove!” 

With these words I took the glove from my 
bosom, and displayed it before Iter eyes; and 
well was I rewarded by the instantaneous flush 
of joy which lighted up her face. ‘I found 
them,” I added; ‘‘and when the party of girls 
came in I concealed them, but intending alone 
to return them to the owner; and for this pur- 
pose I have been searching for you until I was 
so fortunate as to discover you in this moonlit 
alcove. Keep the ring, Florence; but reward 
me, as the finder, with permission to retain this 
little glove.” 

‘The glove is yours,” she said, smiling, with 
happiness beaming in her lovely face ; ‘‘ so long 
as the ring is found, I will fear nothing from—” 

Here she stopped abruptly, and hurriedly ex- 
amined each finger of the glove which I had 
placed (with the ring in it, as I supposed) in 
her hand. 

‘* Tt is not here!” and her face became dead- 
ly pale. 








I snatched the glove from her, and a mo- 
ment’s examination showed me that it was 
empty. I began, in my turn, to grow pale, 
and searched my vest and bosom, but could not 
feel it. She stood transfixed with expectation, 
her cheeks white as pearls, the glove held be- 
tween her fingers, her lips parted, and her eyes 
fastened upon me with hope struggling with / 
fear. 

‘*T must have dropped it in the hall or—” 

I did not complete my broken sentence, which 
I uttered with conflicting emotions, caused by 
a half-defined participation in her superstitious 
fears, for she threw her arms above her head, 
and clasping them convulsively with a sort of 
despair, uttered a shrick and fell. But my arm 
arrested and broke her fall. Her shriek was 
unheard amidst the noise of the music and danc- 
ing, for no one came. Gently I laid her life- 
less form upon the ottoman in the alcove, and 
opening the window, took snow, and sprinkled 
it over her face and forced it between her lips. 
It had the effect of recalling her to sensibility, 
and with an effort she sat up and said, ‘I am 
better—now—etter.” She then added, with a 
shudder, ‘* Not snow—not snow—not snow. Oh, 
not—not snow!” Attributing this strong re- 
pugnance to the sudden chilliness which it 
caused, I apologized, but she answered : 

‘*T know it. You were right. I was very 
foolish. I have given you a great deal of trou- 
ble. But not snow.” 

“T am glad you are better. Shall I go and 
call my sister? or will you let me conduct you 
to my mother’s room? Wecanreach it through 
the library without encountering the dancers.” 

“No, no; not yet. I shall be well in a mo- 
ment. You are very good. But the lost ring! 
It is fated! That fearful prophecy will ail be 
accomplished !” 

“Nay, Florence,” I remonstrated in gentle 
tones, as, seated by her, I supported her lovely 
person unreproved, for she was far from being 
yet herself. ‘*The ring I shall find again as 
soon as you are recovered enough for me to 
leave you. It has been very carelessly dropped 
from my vest. I will retrace every step I took 
in looking for you. Fear not, it will be found! 
As for this Ethiopian sorceress, heed not her 
words. It required no prophet to say that on 
your eighteenth birthday there would be a 
bride; for on Christmas eve many a bridal 
takes place, and doubtless to-night there are 
scores of brides! Nor did it demand a prophet 
to foretell a snow-storm on the 24th of Decem- 
ber. Neither did it require the son of a 
prophet to predict a ring lost on Christmas eve ; 
for it is a season of rough festivities, and per- 
haps of the thousand happy gatherings to-night 
there is many a fair girl who is, with you, la- 
menting the loss of a ring. As for the last line 
of these predictions, many will be the house in 
the broad land where there will lie a corpse ere 
to-morrow night.” 

Florence faintly smiled, gently thanked me, 
but slowly shook her head. I gazed upon her 
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in silence. I wot not what tosay. Her eyes 
were closed, and, half recumbent, she suffered 
herself to be supported by my a:m. How love- 
ly—how beautiful she appeared! Not Palmer’s 
Sleeping Peri was more exquisitely fair and 
pure. What a moment of bliss was this to my 
worshiping heart! Within the gentle circuit 
of my arm’s deferential support I held all that 
I ever had beheld on earth that I could love. 
This sweet, dear child of beauty and innocence, 
this fairest flower among the daughters of men, 
had unfolded to me a new inner life of love and 
peace. She had taught me love, and her bright 
eyes were become to that inner world’s horizon 
the morning and evening star. My soul had 
found its mate, and had not hers also? What 
but consciousness of being loved, of finding a 
soul in sympathy with her own, could have led 
her, all at once, to put such childlike and un- 
reserved confidence in me? Without doubt 
we were made one for the other, as all true 
lovers are. Without doubt souls are paired 
in heaven ere they come on earth; for He who 
ordained marriage from the beginning left not 
the fulfillment of his command tochance. He 
who commanded men to love their wives, cre- 
ated, in the beginning, the wife for the husband. 
Love is the attraction which, after a time, draws 
these paired souls each to the other; and when 
such souls meet on earth they need no artificial 
introduction. They know each other intui- 
tively. Their eyes meet, or their hands touch, 
or their voices are heard one by the other, and 
instantly the pulse bounds, and the heart springs 
forward as if to embrace and reunite itself with 
its other heart—and so one heart, double in all 
its joys and woes, in its smiles and tears, is made 
of the twain. They both become one flesh. 
This is the mystery of love at first sight. All 
other love is friendship intensified, and, like 
friendship, may grow cold, and even, by-and-by, 
sever itself from its object; but true love is born 
in heaven, hearts are made in pairs there, and 
*tis the bliss of earth to search each other out 
and reunite again forever. 

The sweet abandon, or, rather, the holy con- 
fidence with which Florence Fay reposed upon 
my arm, and unhesitatingly recognized the sym- 
pathies in each other’s souls, will therefore de- 
fend her from all censure, unless love in its 
heavenly purity be censurable. Love and in- 
nocence are inseparable. Childhood, love, and 
innocence are the moral graces; and next to 
the unsuspecting confidence of a child, is the 
trusting confidence of a virgin heart when it 
leans upon the heart heaven formed and gave 
to it for its support. 

I am writing a story of Jove; therefore do I 
not withhold any light which can be thrown upon 
the sweet theme. I must fain subject it to a 
close analysis ; but, like all deep passions, it is 
far easier to experience than to be portrayed. 

For a few moments Florence reposed with 
closed eyelids, and I carefully avoided every 
movement that would disturb her. I was hap- 
py in gazing upon her sweet countenance in si- 





lent and worshipful love. At length she raised 
her head, and opening her eyes, said, 

. “Tam now strong. I have put my trust in 
God. I will not speak of the ring any more. 
I daxe say you have thought me very weak and 
simple.” 

Here she smiled and gently withdrew herself 
from my reluctantly unclosing arm, and looking 
me full in the face, said, with a sweet smile, 

** Do you know that I once dreamed all this ? 
that I lost my father’s ring, but on my own wed- 
ding night; and that you found it in the snow, 
and brought it to me more thickly covered with 
crystals of snow than with diamonds. I dreamed 
your face and person as you now look; and I 
at once recognized you in the toilet-room; and 
when you came and spoke to me here, and said 
you had my ring, I doubted, at first, if it were 
not a repetition of the dream.” 

‘¢The dream shall be realized, Florence,” I 
said; ‘‘I will find the ring, though I have to 
search in the snow for it; yet, it must be in the 
house.” 

**No, go not out of the house! Let it re- 
main lost! I have already overcome the su- 
perstition. Yet it is very singular I should have 
lost it. Remain here till I feel quite well.” 

I know not how the next hour passed. It 
was all one sweet joy! The consciousness of 
being loved by one so lovely, of being the object 
of interest in a heart so pure and good, was it- 
self bliss. But that hour’s sweet converse—that 
interpouring of heart into heart—that precious 
interchange of thought—that surprised discovery 
of complete unity and sympathy of one another’s 
souls—it was an hour such as earth seldom be- 
stows upon its children! 

This sweet dream was broken by the entrance 
of my sister, beautiful in her bridal glory. 

** Ah, truants! So I have found you both. 
We have missed you, and looked every where for 
you. Don’t blush so charmingly, dear Flor- 
ence!” she said, with an arch smile. ‘‘ Did I 
not tell you you would fall in love with one an- 
other at sight. Noy, don’t deny it. I see both 
of you are ready to fib!” 

‘*¢ But—but—you had told me so much about 
him, that—that—” 

“‘T knew you loved him before you saw 
him !” 

** And taught me to love her in return,” I 
said, feeling I must say something, however 
awkwardly. 

“T am delighted! ‘You were made for one 
another. But the guests await you, brother. 
They resolve to depart to-night. Several sleighs 
from their various homes have arrived, to take 
the place of the wheeled carriages; and the 
whole party is in high spirits at the idea of tak- 
ing the first sleigh-ride of the season. Your 


uncle, Florence, has come for you in his four- 
horse sleigh, shaped like a swan ; and he is now 
in the hall, in fine spirits, and calling for you. 
He says he will carry a dozen of the girls, and 
leave them at their homes.” 

*‘In one moment, sister,” I said, with a look 
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and in a tone that her womanly tact compre- 
hended, and immediately left us alone—not 
without a roguish and gratified glance at Flo- 
rence, whom I kept prisoner, as it were, in the 
alcove when she tried to pass me and follow her. 

‘‘Qne moment, dear Florence !” 

“One!” she answered, timidly. 

‘¢ Promise to think of me!” 

* « Such a promise is not necessary,” she an- 
swered, bending her head with an air of tender 
confusion. 

‘*T may be permitted to love you, then?” 

“Tes.” 

** Are we to be united forever ?” 

** Forever.” 

‘*On earth and in heaven?” 

**Tn heaven !” 

Here her voice faltered, and its sad, touching 
tones deeply moved me; and as I gazed upon her, 
I painfully guessed that she was still haunted by 
that fearful and foolish prophecy. Impulsively 
I drew her to my heart! _ 

As we parted in the alcove I promised to see 
her the next day. The moment afterward we 
were mingling in the throng of departing guests, 
who were robing in the hall in furs, and caps, 
and hoods. Our secret was hidden from all eyes 
—locked up in our hearts. Sweet secret! to 
have and to keep which from all the world was in 
itself a strange joy, not to be shared by others! 

At length the departures took place. Sleigh 
after sleigh, with its merry load of young men 
and maidens, dashed away from the door at full 
speed with huzzas. It was two o’clock in the 
morning. The air was calm and cold. The 
fixed stars glittered, and the planets fairly blazed 
like lamps seen through the crisp and refined at- 
mosphere. Only here and there a white cloud 
could be discovered sailing away north on the 
blue deep like canvased argosies steering for 
the pole. The earth was white—all white and 
bright—every snow crystal resplendent with the 
moon-rays. The sleighs flew hissing over the 
crepiculous surface, and the tintinabulum of the 
bells upon the horses was heard receding in the 
distance. At intervals a shout came back to 
our ears, as we stood by the door, from some 
careless party having lodged in a snow-drift; 
for over the country, at intervals, the snow had 
piled itself deep enough to cover in a man erect. 
The piercing air of the early morning was sharp- 
ened by a steady wind, which at intervals lifted 
the light snow crystals, and bore them, like a 
shower of diamonds, far over field and forest. 

‘*Tt will be a cold ride, girls,” said Colonel 
Langdon, the uncle of Florence, with whom she 
had lived as an adopted daughter since she left 
school. ‘‘You must wrap up to your eyes, for 
we ride dead against the wind.” 

Florence entered the sleigh last; for while I 
was arranging her furs I delayed her to breathe 
into her ear soft words of tenderness and devo- 
tion. At length, at the call of her uncle— 

“Come, Flora, you loiterer! The sleigh 
waits, and the horses are ready to fly!” 

‘¢Think no more of the ring. I shall search 
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the house till I find it, and you will allow me 
the happiness of placing it upon your finger to- 
morrow.” 

**T will try and not think of it; but my heart 
is very heavy.” 

I pressed her little hand beneath the white 
ermine cloak she wore, and she returned the 
pressure with a nervous, clinging grasp, which 
caused me to look fixedly in her face, to see if 
it betrayed equal emotion with her hand. But 
her eyes were concealed by her hood. The 
next moment she was seated with three other 
girls (there were sixteen in all in the sleigh—a 
right merry party) in the cutter, and with a 
bound the spirited,horses, impatient of the cold, 
sprung away. 

Shouting back parting words of ‘‘ Happiness 
to the bride!” the joyous company were soon 
out of sight ; but ere they disappeared, Florence, 
leaning back, waved her hand to me in acknowl- 
edgment of my gesture of farewell. I stood on 
the portico and listened until the last note of the 
silvery bells had died away. 

**T wish,” said I, as I turned to enter the 
house, addressing my sister—‘‘I wish I had 
gone with them, for I feel a sad foreboding of 
some undefined evil.” 

‘**Tt would not have been kind in you to have 
left us on the very night of your return, brother.” 

** And for this cause I remain. But I fear 
some evil will happen to Florence.” 

** So love is ever foreboding,” she said, smil- 
ing. 

**T need not this proof of my deep and ten- 
derest love for this sweet and charming girl. I 
love her with all my heart, and I am sure my 
love is requited. I can never love another wo- 
man. But this lost ring! You know the old 
African’s prophecy ?” 

“Yes; and I have to-night been painfully 
impressed with it. After she lost her ring, she 
came to me with swelling heart and tears trem- 
ulously floating in her eyes, and said : 

**¢This is an omen of ill. 

Eighteenth birthday, 
And a bridal eve, 

A storm of snow, 
And a cold corpse 
In the morning.* 


“These words she repeated to me with pain- 
ful and touching emphasis. I attempted to com- 
fort her and to ridicule her fears; but she soon 
left me, and probably sought the conservatory 
to prey alone upon her dreadful thoughts.” 

“Tis strange!” Isaid, impressively. ‘There 
is something wonderful in the coincidences so 
far. Butis an African slave to be a true proph- 
et? But Heaven sometimes takes the weak 
things of this world, and the foolish things, to 
confound the wise. I am lost in amazement, 
and am filled with fear. I wish I had gone in 
the sleigh.” 

That night I slept but ill. Frequently I would 
start from my sleep, believing I heard a cry for 
aid. But the stillness reassured me. I dream- 
ed of Florence always; sometimes happily, but 
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oftener in some great peril. One dream I dis- 
tinctly remember. 

I thought I was in a vast temple of ice. The 
altar was a block of amethystine-tinted ice be- 
neath a lofty dome transparent as glass. Col- 
umns of light translucid green, arches of pale 
emerald, fretted work of spotless snow, and 
arches pure as alabaster, gave splendor and 
grandeur, and a chaste magnificence to the 
whole. I thought I was walking around this 
temple, gazing upon its frosted tracery, repre- 
senting every form of beauty and grace, when 
I heard music of the most delightful descrip- 
tion. I looked, and beheld a procession of 
maidens, all, as it seemed, ine pure white linen, 
but which, as they drew near, I perceived was 
snow, covered with the most beautiful lace, all 
of frost-work. Their faces were colorless, but 
lovely all. As they moved they chanted, in 
wondrously melodious voices, a hymn to win- 
ter. They scattered as they moved what at 
first I thought were leaves of lilies, but which 
I saw were glittering flakes of snow. {I follow- 
ed their march with my eyes, and saw them ap- 
proach a shrine near the altar. In front there 
seemed to be a bier. They surrounded it, chant- 
ing; and as they chanted they cast upon a body 
lying upon it, arrayed in white, showers of glit- 
tering snow-crystals, which flashed in the light 
of the moon, which alone was the light of this 
temple of snow, like falling diamonds. Im- 
pelled by an irresistible curiosity, I advanced to 
& position near the bier. No one of the maid- 
ens seemed to notice me. Emboldened, I drew 
nearer, and lo! upon the bier lay the shrouded 
form of Florence Fay—shrouded in an immac- 
ulate robe of snow. She was dead! How beau- 
tiful is death, thought I, that can add loveliness 
to the living! Her face was colorless and like 
marble, as if chiseled from frozen snow. As I 
gazed, bound to the spot, and unable to obey 
the impulse of my heart to fly and embrace her 
lifeless form, the maidens, in their robes of snow, 
with faces beautiful but icy cold, with hands of 
snow cast snow-flakes from baskets of frost-work 
upon the dead Florence. Gradually they cov- 
ered her face and arms and bosom, and slowly 
the outlines of the silent form were lost in the 
falling flakes, which, as they marched around 
and around the bier, they cast in showers upon 
it. “A loud outburst of wild and triumphant 
music from the dome followed, and looking up, 
I beheld a glorious company of angelic beings 
in robes of purple and gold, and with crowns 
of flowers and harps of gold in their hands, ris- 
ing in the air, and encircling a lovely spirit, up- 
holding it on their shining wings, and conduct- 
ing it toward the skies, which were visible 
through the opening of the illimitable dome. 
I recognized in the central figure Florence. 
How gloriously was she appareled! I saw 
them crown her with flowers, and place a harp 
in her hand; and I saw, as she ascended with 
these blessed ones, that she looked once down 
to earth, and waved her hand, with a smile, 





look of hope and love disappeared from my 
sight in the halo of light which shone around 
her from the celestial features of her new com- 
panions. I sank on my knees, stretching out 
my hands, and my heart, and my whole being 
toward her, and when I saw her no more I 
awakened, and, lo, it was a dream! 

But it made a deep and painful impression 
upon me. I could close my eyes no more. The 
dream confirmed my fears, and foreboded sud- 
den death. I could not entertain the thought 
that Florence should die, even though she went 
straight to heaven. Love is too selfish to yield 
up its object, even though it exchange earth 
presently for the immortality of the skies. 

As soon as it was dawn I ordered a sleigh, and 
a pair of strong and fleet horses to be harnessed 
to it, and taking some slight refreshment, I start- 
ed for the country-house of Colonel Langdon. 
I was resolved to relieve my anxieties, and to 
assure myself of her safety. Moreover, I de- 
sired to bear to her the ring, which, after a long 
search, I had found upon the floor, half its dia- 
monds crushed out, and the gold bent and 
broken by the tread of some heavy foot. The 
sun was not yet up when I drove from the door, 
but the eastern skies were ruddy with a crim- 
son flush which was reflected upon the wide ex- 
panse of snow. 

The residence of Florence was seven miles 
distant, in a valley, lovely in summer with 
woodland, brook, cascade, rocks, and glens, with 
pleasant intervales for pastures and wheat fields. 
The road was here and there bordered by sub- 
stantial homesteads, but there was a mile and a 
half of open country across a bleak plain with- 
out a habitation. 

I followed the pathway of the cutters and 
sleighs, and found that, although they had 
broken down the drifts, yet they must have 
been greatly delayed by the resistance which 
some of the deep ones presented. 

“Tt must have been daybreak,” said I, as I 
with difficulty got through some of these drifts, 
which the wind had in some places heaped over 
again after the sleighs had gone on—‘‘ it must 
have been full daybreak when the Colonel and 
Florence reached home.” 

A mile from my own house I saw where a 
cutter had upset, and a muff of fur and a glove, 
which had been Jost, were left behind. At an- 
other place were impressions in the snow where 
two or more of the party had been thrown out, 
and the tracks which their feet had made in re- 
gaining the sleigh. Here also was a book which 
some one had let fall. Altogether, there were 
proofs that the night drive was a merry and ad- 
venturous one, for an overturn in a moonlight 
sleigh-ride every one knows is but a frolic which 
adds enjoyment to the ride. 

I at length came to the forks of the road 
where the Colonel would turn off toward his 
own residence. I had scarcely entered this road 
when I perceived—the first human being I had 
seen that morning—a man on horseback floun- 


toward me, and then pointing upward, with a/ dering toward me through the snow from the 
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opposite direction. As he drew near I saw that 
he was deadly pale, and that his face wore an 
expression of terror, or rather of horror. As 
he drew nearer I recognized an old servant of 
Colonel Langdon. He could scarcely articulate 
as he came up. 

‘* Sir, I was going to Oak Hill to tell you! 
Such dreadful news! I have called up the coun- 
try side as I came along! Oh, Sir, master is 
nearly crazed! He is searching every where, 
and he sent me to tell you to come.” 

‘‘ What has happened?” I shrieked, almost 
beside my reason, and now certain that some 
dreadful calamity had befallen Florence. ‘‘ Who 
is in danger?” ° 

‘‘Miss Florence, Sir! When the Colonel 
got to the door, and went to help her out, she 
was not in the sleigh. She fell out, he thinks, 
somewhere on the road. There was so many 
of ’em, and some of ’em asleep, they didn’t miss 
her. Qh, Sir, it is awful to think she was left 
to be frozen to death in the snow!” 

I sat in my sleigh with my face buried in 
my hands. I held my temples hard to keep 
my brain from going mad. I was stricken im- 
movable. My heart was paralyzed, and ceased 
to beat. I nearly lost my consciousness. The 
news was too terrible for me to bear. I burst 
into tears, and wept for a moment with the 
abandon of a child. This burst of emotion re- 
lieved my heart. Hoarsely and with a great 
effort I said: 

** Have they found her?” 

‘Qh no, Sir! Master and all are coming 
back this way step by step, looking on both 
sides!” 

**Go on, rouse the country side!” I said, 
fiercely, and in tones so terrible that I was my- 
self startled by them. ‘‘But—stay! When 
was she known to be in the sleigh last ?” 

“ At Doctor Shapleigh’s, Sir, when they left 
Miss Mary at his gate.” 

**Enough! Haste and send all you meet to 
join in this search.” 

Dr. Shapleigh’s was half a mile before me, 
and two miles from Mr. Langdon’s, on this side 
of his house. With a wild cry I rose to my 
feet, and made my horses, from very fear of my 
maddened voice, fly forward like the wind. 
My brain was in a blaze. Without question I 
was for a few moments bereft of reason. Over 
drifts and through deep gorges in the snow we 
went at runaway speed. In a few moments I 
was at Dr. Shapleigh’s house. It was on an 
eminence, and commanded the road beyond it 
for a mile, including a portion of that barren 
heath, now covered deeply with a league-broad 
sheet of snow, unbroken only by the road to 
Colonel Langdon’s, which was traceable by the 
tops of the fences and hedge which bordered it. 

I could see before me, far down the road, 
dark figures moving—a score of people—men 
and women, and even children. At the gate 
of Dr. Shapleigh’s a large brown Newfoundiand 





dog sprung out as I dashed up, and flew at the 
horses. I recognized him, and at my voice he , 


bounded toward me. At a word from me he 
jumped into the cutter and fawned upon me. 

‘*Come with me, Nero. Your aid may be of 
use,” I said; and seeing no one at the house, 
I pressed forward to where I beheld the search- 
ers. Oh my heart, how it lay dead in my 
bosom as I came near them! ll along their 
foot-marks had disturbed the snow where they 
had examined every little protuberance under 
the surface to see if they could discover the dead 
body of poor, poor Florence. I saw her uncle 
feeling in the snow alongside of the road. I 
drew near, and the next moment we were min- 
gling our tears upon each other’s mournful em- 
brace. 

‘*Oh, my dear young friend, what a fearful 
thing has happened! I shall never lift my head 
again !” 

“Tell me, Sir, oh! tell me how it has hap- 
pened?” I cried, gasping for breath, rather than 
speaking coherently. 

**She was in her seat at the Doctor’s; for 
there she bade his daughter good-night. We 
all knew she was with us then. But when we got 
home she was not there. Her seat was vacant. 
She sat on the outside, and no doubt, falling 
asleep, was thrown out into one of the snow- 
drifts. We turned back at once, hoping to find 
her near the house; but as we went farther, and 
still saw nothing of her, I ordered a general 
search to be made by all my household, and 
so we have been coming step by step, examining 
every drift to this spot. The wind has blown 
so hard that the snow has drifted over even 
the deep ruts our sleigh made in it; and how 
easy it would have been for the poor little Flor- 
ence to be buried up with the icy winds casting 
showers of snow over her body !” 

As Colonel Langdon said this I thought of 
my strange dream. 

** She is dead,” said I, with the calmness of 
despair! ‘Sir, Florence is dead, and heaven 
has her gentle spirit. She is no more on earth 
to behold us or speak tous. We shall hear her 
voice no more; no more see her angelic face ; 
no more caress her; no more see her this side 
the blessed homes of the pure and holy! But 
to our task. Our duty is to search for her fair 
corpse and look to seeing her alive in a better 
world.” 

The Colonel bowed his gray head upon my 
hands, and his whole frame eonvulsively shook 
as he said, 

‘tT fear she is dead.” 

‘Let us not hope to find heralive. Let us, 
like humble men whom God has afflicted, bear 
up like brave Christian men against this calam- 
ity. Sir, I saw her to love her, to know that I 
was beloved, and now she is taken to that world 
where love awaiteth the faithfui with assurances 
of immortal joys. Let us,” I added, with the 
same calm, stern repose which had stunned 
every emotion in my stricken heart, ‘‘let us 
think of Florence in heaven, but seek for her 
body on earth.” 

‘*Perhaps she may be found alive ?” said her 
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uncle, who was gazing all around with restless 
searching glances. 

** No—she is dead !” I answered, firmly. ‘It 
was foretold, and I have seen her dead in a 
vision, covered with a shroud of snow by the 
white spirits of the icy North. We shall find 
her dead!” 

How shall I describe the scenes of that dread- 
ful search for the missing virgin? By noon an 
army of men, a thousand people, young and 
old, girls and youths, were searching the road- 
side step by step, even with the fences on either 
side. At length Colonel Langdon sank in the 
road weary with his toils, and over with 


over the heath and along the hedge-road people 
were running in one direction. 

At length the hound suddenly darted aside 
from the road and entered a wood, the branches 
of which were laden with snow. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the other dogs followed at un- 
slackened pace. With a heart like lead, and 
hoping, yet fearing to make the fatal discovery 
that I felt was ready to be revealed, I spurred 
on after them. A quarter of a mile from the 
main road, in a little glen beside which flowed 
in summer a babbling brook, the foremost of the 
dogs stopped and began to howl in a most lam- 





grief. I alone, with features as fixed with de- 
spair as if the flesh of my face had become stone, 
directed the dreadful search. Twice had the 
whole way been traversed and every drift been 
examined. At length a thought flashed across 
mymind. The dog Nero, whom I had brought 
with me hoping he could be of service, after 
catching the excitement of the searchers and 
running about restlessly and without aim, had 
finally crouched on the snow and seemed to re- 
pose as if he did not comprehend how he could 
be of service. 

I still had the hapless girl’s glove, now sacred 
a hundred fold. I hesitated, but felt that it 
was necessary to make the sacrifice even of this 
dear gift of her love, if I hoped to recover the 
loved body. Ah! that beautiful hand which 
once filled it! doubtless it was now cold in 
death—icy as the hand of the corpse on the 
bier in the temple of snow which I had seen in 
my wonderful dream. Kissing the dear treas- 
ure, I called Nero to me. The noble creature 
bounded to my side and gazed up into my sor- 
rowful face, as if he felt for my grief which he 
could not comprehend. 

**Nero,” I said, showing him the delicate 
glove, ‘‘brave, good Nero, take this, and search 
beneath the snow for the hand which wore it.” 

As I spoke I placed the glove in his mouth, 
and stooping down dug in the snow and pointed 
along the road. The dog, after stepping round 
in circles which widened constantly, bounded 
forward with a loud bark. I followed him on 
horseback with feelings indescribable. We went 
past the numerous country-people who were 
searching the snow, and who as they saw the 
dog’s movements stopped and cried, 

‘*He is on the track! She will be found by 
him.” 

With the glove in his mouth, the sagacious 
animal galloped steadily forward. He soon 
came upon the open heath, yet turned neither to 
the right nor to the left. All along the road 
the people ceased their exertions in the snow; 
for a pointer and a fine hound, belonging to gen- 
tlemen who were engaged in this sad search, had 
come up with the Newfoundlander, and smelling 
at the glove, went ahead with long leaps, yelp- 
ing and giving voice. Every moment the in- 
tense excitement increased; and hundreds leay- 
ing their search followed on to see what the 
dogs would discover. ‘Far as the eye could see 





table and heart-rending manner. His voice 
fell like a knell upon my ears! The other 
dogs came up and also stopped; but after a mo- 
ment Nero returned to meet me, and looking 
up in my face with an expression of almost hu- 
man sorrow, whined as he dropped the glove at 
my feet. I dismounted and took it up, feeling 
that its errand was accomplished, and reverent- 
ly, as if I trode on holy ground, I advanced to 
the place. I saw footsteps in the snow before 
me, and close by a copse of trees I discovered 
an ermine cloak. In a moment it was in my 
hands, and I recognized it as Florence’s. The 
bow which my own hands had tied under her 
beauteous chin remained still tied, but the string 
was broken as if it had fallen from her—perhaps 
in her extraordinary exertions to move along 
through the deep snow. This discovery made 
my heart bleed, and assured me of the worst. 
But Ihad nerved my soul to bear all that should 
come—to gaze even upon her cold corpse un- 
moved. The steps were traced around a rock, 
and there, in front of a cavernous shelf in the 
cliff, the hound and pointer lay, looking in as 
if keeping guard. I feared to raise my eyes to 
look within. A young man bounded before me, 
as I hesitated, and cried, 

** She is here! but she is dead!” 

I called on Heaven for strength, and raised 
my tearful eyes. Before me, within the cold 
shelter of a shallow cave, the sides of which 
were glassy with ice, and the opening of which 
was hung with enormous stalactites of glittering 
icicles, there lay, upon a pure white drift of 
snow which the wind had cast into the hollow 
rock, and as if sleeping, the lovely form of the 
lost maiden—all that was mortal of Florence 
Fay! The scene of my dream was before me. 
Pale as marble, with a cheek half buried in 
snow, and her ungloved hand beneath it, her 
snow-white drapery gathered about her form 
with maidenly propriety, the beautiful dead lay 
—a sight to bring tears into angels’ eyes. Snow 
for her couch, snow for her pillow, snow for her 
covering, all buried in snow save her calm and 
holy face, rivaling the snow in purity and in 
coldness, she lay there as if sweetly asleep, with 
a smile of ineffable glory upon her mouth, and 
the impress of heavenly peace upon her brow. 

I sunk upon my knees by her side, and rev- 
erently bared my head as if I were at the very 
gate of heaven. It were vain for me to lay my 
fingers upon her pulse. I pressed my lips to 
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her cold, cold, cold forehead, and— I recol- 
lect no more, save that I became blind and be- 
lieved and hoped I was dying also. 

I say, I remember no more. 

Many days, weeks passed, and still my rea- 
son returned not to her rightful throne. But 
sorrow has its limit by the decree of a compas- 
sionate God. After seven weeks I recollected 
all that had passed up to the last moment in 
that icy cave. 

It was many days before those I loved, and 
who watched over me with the tenderest devo- 
tion, were permitted to tell me all, or that I 
could hear all. 

From my dear sister I learned that the corpse 
of the beautiful wanderer had been borne to her 
uncle’s, foliowed by a sad procession of weeping 
people. The fourth day her funeral obsequies 
took place. Her body was borne to the village 
church-yard, attended by a train of maidens, 
who chanted a touching requiem around her 
tomb, and cast flowers upon her coffin. But I 
can not dwell upon this. 

It was thought that the hapless girl, after 
having been cast into the snow, had recovered 
her feet, but too late for her cries to be heard 
above the clangor of the sleigh-bells; that, 
finding herself alone on the heath in that dread- 
ful situation, she had resolution to try and make 
her way toward the house, which was a mile 
distant; but losing her way, and bewildered by 
the snow, she wandered to the wood, and final- 
ly reached the shelter of the cave, where, find- 
ing that she must die, she calmly, like a child 
going to sleep, surrendered herself to death, 
while the winds wailed above her, or, whirling 
in circles about the hollow rock, cast upon her 
wreaths of snow-crystals, shrouding her for her 
wintry grave. 

Ihave nowdone. My story of love is ended! 





AUTHORS. 
“High is our calling, friend! Creative Art, 
Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with eth 1 hues, 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert." 
Worpsworrt. 
** All things whose life is sure 
Their life is calm; silent the light that moulds 
And colors all things; and, without debate, 
The stars which are forever to endure, 
Assume their thrones and their unquestioned state.” 
TRENCH. 
—— of my first castles in the air were based 
upon literary fame. The only individuals, 
of the male gender, who then seemed to me 
worthy of admiration or sympathy were authors. 
To make a book that survived the term of hu- 
man life I considered the best pledge of the im- 
mortality of the soul. My ideal of felicity was 
the consciousness of distributing ideas of vital 
significance, and causing multitudes to share a 
sentiment born in a lonely heart. The most 
real and permanent sway of which man is capa- 








ble I imagined that of ruling and cheering the 
minds of others through the medium of litera- 
ture. My herbal was made up of flowers from 
the graves of authors; their signatures were my 
only autographs. The visions that haunted me 
were little else than a boundless panorama that 
displayed scenes in their lives. I used continual- 
ly to see, in fancy, Petrarch beside a fountain, 
under a laurel, with the sweet penseroso look 
visible in his portraits; Dante in the corridor 
of a monastery, his palm laid on a friar’s breast, 
and his stern features softened as he craved the 
only blessing life retained for him — peace ; 
rustic Burns, with his dark eye proudly meet- 
ing the curious stare of an Edinburgh coterie ; 
Camoens breasting the waves with the Lusiad in 
his mouth; Johnson appalling Boswell with his 
emphatic ‘‘ Sir ;” Milton—his head like that of a 
saint encircled with rays—seated at the organ ; 
Shakspeare walking serenely, and with a be- 
nign and majestic countenance, beside the Avon; 
Steele jocosely presiding at table with liveried 
bailiffs to pass the dishes; the bright face of Pope 
looming up from his deformed body in the cool 
twilight of a grotto; Voltaire’s sneer withering 
an auditor through a cloud of snuff; Moliére 
reading his new comedy to the old woman; 
Landor standing in the ilex path of a Tus- 
can villa; Savage asleep on a bulk at mid- 
night in one of the London parks; Dryden 
seated in oracular dignity in his coffee-house 
arm-chair; Metastasio comparing notes with a 
handsome prima donna at Vienna; Alfieri with 
a magnificent steed in the midst of the Alps; 
Swift stealing an interview with Miss Johnson, 
or chuckling over a chapter of Gulliver; the 
funeral pyre of Shelley lighting up a solitary 
crag on the shores of the Mediterranean; and 
Byron, with marble brow and rolling eye, guid- 
ing the helm of a storm-tossed boat on the Lake 
of Geneva! Such were a few only of the tab- 
leaux that haunted my imagination. 

In my passion for native authors I used to 
linger complacently even over the ponderous 
epic of Barlow, and to admire the patriotic zeal 
of Fulton, who paid for the engravings. I 
revered the memory of Brockden Brown, and 
detected in his romantic studies the germs of 
the supernatural school of fiction; I nearly suf- 
focated myself in the crowded gallery of the 
old church at Cambridge, listening to Sprague’s 
Phi Beta Kappa poem; and often watched the 
spiritual figure of the “Idle Man,” and gazed 
on the white locks of our venerable painter, 
with his ‘‘Monaldi” and “ Paint King” vivid- 
ly remembered. I wearied an old friend of 
Brainard’s by making him repeat anecdotes of 
the poet; and have spent hours in the French 
coffee-house which Halleck once frequented, 
eliciting from him criticisms, anecdotes, or re- 
citations of Campbell. New Haven people that 
came in my way were obliged to tell all they 
could remember of the vagaries of Percival, and 
the elegant hospitality of Hillhouse. I have 
followed Judge Hopkinson through the rectan- 
gular streets of his native metropolis, with the 
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tune of “ Hail Columbia” humming in my ears; 
and kept a curious eye on Howard Payne through 
a whole evening party, fondly cognizant of 
“Sweet Home.” Beaumont and Fletcher were 
my Damon and Pythias. The memorable oc- 
currence of my childhood was the advent of a 
new Waverley novel, and of my youth a fresh 
Edinburgh Review. I loved plum color because 
poor Goldy was vain of his coat of that hue; and 
Champagne, partly because Schiller used to drink 
it when writing; I saved orange-peel because the 
author of the Rambler liked it; and put myself 
on a course of tar-water, in imitation of Berkeley. 
Roast-pig had a double relish for me after I had 
read Elia’s dissertation thereon. I associated 
gold-fish and china jars with Gray, skulls with 
Dr. Young, the leap of a sturgeon in the Hudson 
with Drake’s ‘‘Culprit Fay,” pine-trees with Os- 
sian, stained-glass windows with Keats (who set 
one in an immortal verse), fortifications with 
Uncle Toby, literary breakfasts with Rogers, wa- 
ter-fowl with Bryant, foundlings with Rousseau, 
letter-writing with Madame de Sévigné, bread 
and butter with the author of Werther, daisies 
with Burns, and primroses with Wordsworth. 
Mrs. Thrale’s acceptance of Piozzi was a serious 
trouble to my mind; and whether “little Bur- 
ney” would be happy after her marriage with 
the noble emigré was a problem that made me 
really anxious until the second part of her 
Diary was procurable and relieved my solici- 
tude. An unpatriotic antipathy to the Pilgrim 
Fathers was quelled by the melodious pxan of 
Mrs. Hemans; and I kept vigils before a por- 
trait of Mrs. Norton, at an artist’s studio, with 
a chivalric desire in my heart to avenge her 
w 

This enthusiasm for authors was not altogeth- 
er the result of a literary idiosyncrasy ; it grew 
out of a consciousness of personal obligation. 
Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Porter, and Maturin were 
the clandestine intimates of childhood; the En- 
glish poets became the confidants of youthful 
sentiment, which met but a cool reception from 
those by whom I was surrounded; and when 
judgment was enough matured to discriminate 
the charms of style, a new world opened under 
the guidance of Mackenzie and Sterne, Lady 
Montagu and Sir Thomas Browne. Books are 
endeared, like people, by the force of circum- 
stances; ideal tendencies, a spirit of inquiry, a 
thirst for sympathy will often drive minds whose 
environment is uncongenial to séek therein what 
is elsewhere denied; and when, in early life, 
this resource becomes habitual, it is not surpris- 
ing that a deep personal feeling should be grad- 
ually engendered; and that we should come to 
regard favorite authors as the most reliable and 
dearest of our companions; and this without an 
inkling of pedantry, or a title to scholarship, 
but from a thoroughly human impulse intellect- 
ually vindicating itself. To such a pitch did 
the feeling once possess me that I resented any 
imputation cast upon my chosen authors as if 
they were actual friends. I honored the critic 
that defended Bacon from the charge of meau- 





ness, and longed to applaud his prowess; I dis- 
liked to admit the evidence that Johnson was dog- 
matic, and ascribed his arrogance to a kind of 
excusable horse-play ; I contended that Thom- 
son was not lazy, but encouraged ease to escape 
ambition; I grew very warm if any one really 
believed Shelley an atheist, and argued that his 
faith transcended that of the majority of so called 
Christians; I never would admit that Sterne 
was heartless, or Moore a toady. I could have 
embraced Dr. Madden after reading his ‘“‘In- 
firmities of Genius,” and thought the most brave 
of Sidney’s deeds his ‘‘ Defense of Poesy.” How 
I longed to go a-fishing with Walton, to walk 
in Cowley’s garden, to see Roscoe’s library, to 
hear Coleridge talk, to feel the grasp of Burns’s 
hand, to drink whisky with John Wilson, to pat 
Scott’s dogs, to go to the theatre with Lamb, to 
listen to Disraeli the elder’s anecdotes, to look 
on the lakes of Westmoreland at the side of 
Wordsworth, and to ride through “ our village” 
in Miss Mitford’s pony chaise! 

The first time I saw an author was an epoch. 
It was inachurch. Some one whispered, just 
as the sermon began, that a lady in the next 
pew was the writer of a moral tale then rated 
high in my little circle. Idid nothing the rest 
of the service but watch and speculate upon 
this, to me, wonderful personage. I was dis- 
appointed at her everyday look and attire; 
there was no fine frenzy in eye or gesture ; 
there she sat, for all the world like any other 
lady—amild, quiet, and attentive. I was some- 
what consoled by noting the extreme paleness 
of her complexion, and a kind of abstraction in 
her gaze. Her habiliments were dark and fad- 
ed; in fact, as I afterward discovered, she was 
poor, and her book had been printed by sub- 
scription. Thenceforth, for a long time, I im- 
agined all female authors were dressed in black, 
looked pensive, and had no color. This illu- 
sion, however, was banished, some years later, 
when I was taken to a literary soirée where all 
the female authors were fat, dressed in a vari- 
ety of colors, and, instead of being melancholy, 
had an overwhelming vivacity that made me 
realize how the type had changed. By degrees 
I became enlightened, and my authormania 
cooled. In the first place, I was shocked by see- 
ing a pathetic writer, whose universal tribute 
was tears, in a flashy vest; then I encountered 
a psychologist, whose forte was sublimity, en- 
acting the part of a mendicant; it was my mis- 
fortune to conduct a bard, whose highly imag- 
inative strain had often roused my aspirations, 
home from a party in a state of inebriety; one 
author I was prepared to love turned out a dis- 
agreeable egotist; another wearied me by the 
exactions of his vanity; a third repelled by in- 
tense affectation, and a fourth by the bitter- 
ness of his comments; one, who had written 
only the most refined sentiment, proved, upon 
acquaintance, an acute Yankee; one who had 
sung the beauty of nature I found to be an 
inveterate dandy; and another, whose ex- 
pressed ideas betokened excess of delicacy, 
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grossly violated the ordinary instincts of gentle | 
blood. 


On one of my earliest visits to the 
illusive charm attached to the idea of a female 
author became, indeed, changed to a horror 
from which I have never wholly recovered. I 
was requested to escort a lady to what I under- 
stood was an ordinary social gathering. After 
entering a rather small and somewhat obscure 
drawing-room, saluting the hostess and taking 
the proffered seat, I was struck with the formal 
arrangement of the company. They formed 
an unbroken row along the walls of the room, 
except at one end, at which stood a table sur- 
mounted by an astral lamp; and in an arm- 
chair beside it, in a studied attitude like one 
poséd for a daguerreotype, sat a woman of mas- 
culine proportions, coarse features, and hair be- 
tween yellow and red, which fell in unkempt 
masses down each side of her broad face. She 
was clad in white muslin of an antiquated fash- 
ion. I noticed that the guests cast looks, part- 
ly of curiosity, partly of uneasiness, upon this 
Herculean female, who rolled her eyes occasion- 
ally, and smiled on us all with a kind of com- 
placent pity. I ventured, amidst the silence, to 
ask my neighbor the name of the gigantic un- 
known. She appeared extremely surprised at 
the very natural question. ‘*‘Why, don’t you 
know? We're invited here to meet her, and, 
I assure you, it is a rare privilege. That is 
Mrs. Jones, the celebrated author of the ‘ Affi- 
anced One!’” At this moment a brisk little 
woman in the corner, with accents slightly trem- 
ulous, and a manner intended to be very non- 
chalant, broke the uncomfortable hush of the 
room. ‘‘My Ucar Mrs. Jones,” said she, ‘‘as 
one of your earliest and most fervent admirers, 
allow me to inquire if your health does not suf- 
fer from the intense state of feeling in which 
you evidently write?” The Amazonian novel- 
ist sighed—it was funny to see that operation 
on so large a scale—and then, in a voice so like 
the rougher sex that I began to think she was 
a man in disguise, replied: ‘‘ When I reach 
the catastrophe of my stories it is not uncom- 
mon for me to faint dead away; and, as I al- 
ways write in a room by myself, it has happened 
more than once that I have been found stretched, 
miserable and cold, on the floor, with a pen 
grasped in my fingers and the carpet littered 
with manuscript blotted with tears!” The Sid- 
donian pathos of this announcement sent a thrill 
round the circle; glances of admiration and pity 
were thrown upon the self-immolated victim at 
the shrine of letters, and other inquiries were 
adventured, which elicited equally impressive 
replies, until the psychological throes of author- 
ship—particularly in the female gender—as- 
sumed the aspect of an experience combined of 
epilepsy and nightmare. The tragic egotism 
of these revelations at length overcame my pa- 
tience ; and, leaving my fair companion to an- 
other’s escort, I slipped out of the room. A 
thunder-storm had arisen; the rain was pouring 
down in torrents; upon the door-steps I en- 








countered a very pale, thin, little man, with an 
umbrella under his arm and a pair of overshoes 
in his hands. As I passed he addressed me in 
a very meek and frightened voice—“ Please, 
Sir, is there a party here?” “Yes.” ‘Please, 
Sir, is the celebrated Mrs. Jones here?” ‘ Yes.” 
‘* Please, Sir, do you think I could step into the 
entry? I’m Mr. Jones!” 

Hastening to my lodgings in another metrop- 
olis at twilight, I passed a dwarf standing on a 
threshold, who leaped down and caught me by 
the arm, eagerly pronouncing my name, and 
requesting a moment's interview. He led the 
way to a little room lighted by a single candle, 
closed the door, and, with a quivering impa- 
tience of gesture, introduced himself. 1 remem- 
bered his name at once. He was the author 
of a feeble imitation of Pope. I never beheld 
such an ogre. His little green eyes, ape-like 
limbs, and expression indicative of sensitiveness 
and conceit, in that lone and dusky cabinet 
were appalling. From a cupboard he took down 
what I supposed to be a ledger, and, placing it 
on the table, gave an emphatic slap to the worn 
brown cover. ‘‘ There,” said he, “‘is garnered 
the labor of years. I have heard of your en- 
thusiasm for authors, and I will read you spec- 
imens of a poem destined to see the light a 
twelve-month hence. Listen!” It was an epic 
in blank-verse—dreary, monotonous, and ver- 
bose. His recitation was like the refrain of a 
bull-frog; it grated on the ear and made the 
nerves shrink. ‘The candle burned thick; the 
air seemed mephitic, and, in a little while, I was 
oppressed and fevered as by a glamour cast over 
my brain; I looked toward the door and moved 
uneasily; the green eye was cast fiercely up 
from the page, and the tone of the deformed 
became malicious. I had heard of his vindic- 
tive spirit, and felt as if in the cave of an imp, 
spell-bound and helpless. The complacent 
hardihood with which he read on made me in- 
wardly frantic. Ithought of the fair being who 
waited for me at a neighboring fireside, of the 
free air I had quitted, and I writhed under the 
infliction. Hours passed; a numb, half-un- 
conscious sense of misery stole over me, and 
still the little demon glared and spouted. 
‘* Words, words, words”—how detestable seem- 
ed they then! At last, in a fit of desperation, 
I clapped my hand to my forehead, and mur- 
muring something about a congestive tendency, 
sprang up, ran through the hall and out the 
door, and looking back, after hurrying on a few 
yards, beheld the dwarf, with his enormous hook 
clasped to his heart, gazing after me with the- 
implacable look of a disappointed savage. 

Literature is no more regulated by accident 
than nature ; lucky hits and the tricks of pen- 
craft are as temporary as all other artificial ex— 
pedients. The authors truly remembered and 
loved are men in the best sense of the term; the 
human, the individual informs and stamps their 
books with an image or an effluence not born 
of will or mere ingenuity, but emanating. from 
the soul; and this is the quality that endears 
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and perpetuates their fame. Hence Goldsmith 
is beloved, Milton reverenced, and the grave of 
Burns a “Mecca of the mind.” At the com- 
mencement of the last century there appeared 
in the London Gazette the offer of a reward of 
fifty pounds for the discovery of a certain person 
thus described: ‘‘ A middle-sized, spare man, 
about forty years of age, of a brown complexion 
and dark brown hair, though he wears a wig, 
having a hooked nose, a sharp chin, gray eyes, 
and a large mole near his mouth.” This was 
Daniel De Foe, the victim of partisan injustice, 
for whose rights every school-boy would fight 
now, out of sheer gratitude to the author of 
*¢ Robinson Crusoe.” Let the writers who de- 
base authorship into a perversion of history, a 
sickly medium for egotistical rhetoric, a gross 
theft of antecedent labors, a base vehicle for 
spite, or a mechanical knack of book-making, 
realize that they are foredoomed to contempt, 
and that character is as little disguised by types 
as by costume. The genuine author is recog- 
nized at once; his integrity is self-evident. 

It was sunset on the Arno; far down the river, 
over mountain ranges where snow yet lingered, 
a warm tint, half rose and half amethyst, glowed 
along the horizon; beside the low parapet that 
bordered the street, people were loitering back 
from their afternoon promenade at the Cascine ; 
here a priest, there a soldier, now an English- 
man on horseback and then a bearded artist, 
sometimes an oval-faced contadina, the broad 
brim of whose finely-woven straw hat flapped 
over eyes of mellow jet, and again a trig nurse 
with Saxon ringlets dragging a petulant urchin 
along ; and over all these groups and figures was 
shed tie beautiful smile of parting day, and by 
them, under graceful bridges, flowed the turbid 
stream, its volume doubled by the spring fresh- 
ets. I surveyed the panorama from an over- 
hanging balcony, where I stood awaiting the ap- 
pearance of a friend upon whom I had called. 
Hearing a movement behind, I stepped back into 
the salon, and found a middle-aged gentleman 
seated on a divan near the window. We ex- 
changed salutations and began to converse. He 
alluded in unexceptionable English to the beauty 
ofthe hour. ‘I come here from Geneva,” he 
said. “There I work; in Italy I recreate; and 
it is wonderful how this country ministers to in- 
tellectual repose, even by the very associations 
it excites. We feel a dream-like relation with 
the past, and enter readily, for a time, into the 
dolce far niente spirit of the people ; and then re- 
turn to task-work invigorated and with new zest.” 
There was a bland, self-possessed, and paternal 
look about this chance acquaintance that in- 
sensibly won my confidence and respect. He 
was the image of a wise and serene maturity. 
His ample brow, his strong physique, his affable 
manner and kindly eye, suggested experience, 
intelligence, and benignity. Iwas certain that 
he was a philosopher of some kind, and fancied 
him an optimist; but the utter absence of pre- 
ension and the simple candor of his address 
gave no hint of a man of renown. Accordingly 





I soon found myself engaged in a most pleasant, 
and, to me, instructive colloquy. Following up 
the hint he had thrown out, I spoke of the diffi- 
culty of combining mental toil with health—re- 
verting in my own mind to our American race 
of scholars, a majority of whom are confirmed 
invalids. ‘* Ah!” said he, ‘‘there is vast error 
on this subject. Be assured that we were in- 
tended for intellectual labor, and that there is a 
way of making it subservient to health. I will 
tell you a few rules founded on experience: Vary 
the kind of work—let it be research one hour, 
meditation another, collation to-day and revision 
to-morrow ; do this on system ; give the first part 
of the day to the hardest study, the afternoon to 
exercise, and the evening to social intercourse ; 
let the mind be tasked when the brain is most 
vigorous, that is after sleep, and woo the latter 
blessing not in the feverish hour of thought and 
emotion, but after the gentle exercise of the 
mind which comes from pastime and friendli- 
ness.” I looked at the hale, contented face of 
the speaker, about whom no sign of nervous ir- 
ritability or exhaustion was discoverable, and 
asked myself what experience of mental toil 
could have led him to such inferences. He 
looked like a temperate country gentleman, or 
unambitious and well-to-do citizen. He then 
spoke of the changes he observed upon each 
successive visit to Italy, of the climate of Switz- 
erland, and the society of Geneva; then he re- 
ferred to America, divining at once that it was 
my country, and exhibiting entire familiarity 
with all that had been accomplished there in 
literature. He betrayed a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment, recognized a genial influence in the scene 
before us, and gradually infected me with that 
agreeable feeling only to be derived from what 
poor Cowper used to call ‘‘ comfortable people.” 
I led him to speak of his own method of life, 
which was one of the most philosophical order. 
He considered occasional travel and prudent 
habits the best hygiene for a man of sedentary 
pursuits; and the great secret both of health 
and successful industry the absolute yielding 
up of one’s consciousness to the business and 
the diversion of the hour—never permitting the 
one to infringe, in the least degree, upon the 
other. I felt an instinctive respect toward him, 
but, at the same time, entirely at home in his 
company; the gentleman and the scholar ap- 
peared to me admirably fused in, without over- 
laying the man. Presently the friend we mu- 
tually expected came in and introduced me to 
Sismondi. I was fresh from his ‘Italian Re- 
publics” and ‘‘ Literature of the South of Eu- 
rope,” and he realized my ideal of a humane 
and earnest historian. 

Quite in contrast with this tranquil and ro- 
bust votary of letters was the appearance and 
manner of Silvio Pellico. Noone who has ever 
read the chronicle of his imprisonments can for- 
get the gentle and aspiring nature just bloom- 
ing into poetic development which, by the re- 
lentless fiat of Austrian tyranny, was cut off in 
a moment from home, intelligent companion- 
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ship, and graceful activity, and subjected to the 
loneliness, privation, and torments of long and 
solitary confinement; nor is the spirit in which 
he met the bitter reverse less memorable than 
its tragic detail, recorded with so much simplic- 
ity, and borne with such loving faith. When I 
arrived in Turin he was still an object of espi- 
onage, and it was needful to seek him with cau- 
tion. Agreeably to instructions previously re- 
ceived, I went to a café near the Strada Al- 
fieri, just at nightfall, and watched for the ar- 
rival of an abbé remarkable for his manly beau- 
ty. I handed him the card of a mutual friend, 
and made known my wishes. The next day 
he conducted me through several arcades, and 
by many a group of noble-looking Piedmont- 
ese soldiers, to a gateway, thence up a long 
flight of steps to a door, at which he gave a 
significant knock. In a few moments it was 
quietly opened; he whispered to the old serva, 
and we tarried in an ante-chamber until a di- 
minutive figure in black appeared, who received 
me with a pensive kindliness that, to one ac- 
quainted with Le Mie Prigioni, was fraught with 
pathos. I beheld in the pallor of that mild face 
and expanded brow, and the purblind eyes, the 
blight of adungeon. His manner was subdued 
and nervous, and his very tones melancholy. I 
was unprepared to find, after years of liberty, 
the effects of his experience so visible, and felt 
almost guilty of profane curiosity in having thus 
intruded upon his cherished seclusion. I had 
known other victims of the same infernal tyr- 
anny, but they were men of sterner mould, who 
had resisted their cruel fate by the force of will 
rather than the patience of resignation. Pelli- 
co’s very delicacy of organization barbed the ar- 
rows of persecution; and when at length he was 
released, loneliness, hope deferred, and mental 
torture had crushed the energy of his nature. 
The sweetness of his autobiography was but the 
fragrance of the trampled flower—too unelastic 
ever again to rise up in its early beauty. A 
smile lighted up his brooding expression when 
I told him of the deep sympathy his book had 
excited in America, and he grasped my hand 
with momentary ardor; but the man too plain- 
ly reflected the martyr. The stifling air he 
breathed under the leads of Venice, and the 
damps of his Spielberg cell, seemed yet to weigh 
upon his soul; no glimmer of the patriotic fire 
which beams from Francesca de Rimini, no ray 
of the vivacious observation that beguiled his 
solitude and quickened his pen, redeemed the 
hopeless air of the captive poet; the shadow of 
the power he had braved yet lay on his form 
and face; and only the solace of filial love and 
the consolations of religion gave hope to his ex- 
istence. 

That is but a vulgar idea of authorship which 
estimates its worth by the caprices of fashion 
or the prestige of immediate success. Like art 
its value is intrinsic. There are books, as there 
are pictures, which do not catch the thoughtless 
eye and yet are the gems of the virtuoso, the 
oracles of the philosopher, and the consolations 


of the poet. We love authors, as we love in- 
dividuals, according to our latent affinities ; and 
the extent of the popular appreciation is no 
more a standard to us than the world’s estimate 
of our friend, whose nature we have tested by 
faithful companionship and sympathetic inter- 
course. He who has not the mental independ- 
ence to be loyal to his own intellectual bene- 
factors, is as much a heathen as one who re- 
pudiates his natural kin. Indeed, an honest 
soul clings more tenaciously to neglected merit 
in authors as in men; there is a chivalry of 
taste asof manners. Doubtless Lamb’s zest for 
the old English dramatists, Addison’s admira- 
tion of Milton’s poetry, and Carlyle’s devotion 
to Goethe were all the more earnest and keen 
because they were ignored by their neighbors. 
In the library an original mind is conscious of 
special and comparatively obscure friends, as 
the lover of nature has his pet flower and the 
lover of art his favorite old master. It is well 
to obey these decided idiosyncrasies. They 
point, like the divining rod, to hidden streams 
peculiarly adapted to our refreshment. Napo- 
leon was fond of Ossian, Paul Jones of Thom- 
son’s Seasons; I knew an old merchant that 
read no book except Boswell’s Johnson, and a 
black and humpbacked cook whose only imag- 
inative feast was the Arabian Nights. 

Yet no one really can love authors as a class, 
without a catholic taste. If thus equipped, how 
inexhaustible the field! He is independent of 
the world. Is he retrospective in mood? Plu- 
tarch will array before him a procession of heroes 
and sages. Does he yearn for conviviality? 
Fielding will take him to a jolly tavern. Is he 
eager for intellectual communion? Landor is 
at hand with a choice of ‘‘imaginary conversa- 
tions.” Would he exercise causality? Bishop 
Butler will put to the test his power of reason- 
ing. Is he in need of a little gossip by way of 
recreation? Horace Walpole will amuse by the 
hour. Is the society of a sensible woman 
wanted? Call in Maria Edgeworth or Jane 
Austin. Is the bitterness of a jilted lover in 
his heart? ‘‘Locksley Hall” will relieve it. 
Would he stroll in the forest? Evelyn or Bryant 
will take him there in a moment. By the 
sea-shore ? Crabbe and Byron are sympathetic 
guides. Are his thoughts comprehensive and 
inclined for the generalities of literature? Open 
De Staél or Hallam. 

It is a new and glorious era in our experience 
of books when the vital significance of author- 
ship is heartily realized; dilletantism, excusa- 
ble to the novitiate, gives place to the worship 
of truth; to write for the mere sake of writing, 
to amuse with the pen, becomes in our estima- 
tion what it is—a thing of less interest than the 
most simple and familiar phenomena of nature ; 
as life reveals itself, and character matures, we 
long above all for reality, we perceive that 
growth is our welfare, and that earnestness, 
faith, and new truth the only joy of a manly 
intellect. Then we read to nerve our moral 





energies, to extend the scope of perception, and 
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to deepen the experience of the soul: the but- 
terflies of literature allure no longer, the imita- 
tors we pass by, but the deep thinkers, the 
original, the brave, lead us on to explore, ana- 
lyze, and conquer. “Literature,” says Schle- 
gel, ‘‘ according to the spirit in which it is. pur- 
sued, is an infamy, a pastime, a dry labor, a 
handicraft, an art, a science, a virtue;” and 
this diversity is true, not only. of authors in 
general, but sometimes of the same individual. 
Many a poet whose early utterance was inspired, 
has degenerated into a hack, a truckster, and a 
mercenary penman; and many a youthful dab- 
bler in letters by some deep experience has 
been matured into the bold advocate or heroic 
pioneer in the world of thought. 

At this moment our vernacular is the only 
tongue in which men can express themselves 
fearlessly; it appropriately enshrines the litera- 
ture of freedom. We seldom realize this noble 
distinction of the English language. I was 
half-asleep, one afternoon, in the cabin of a 
steamer in the Bay of Naples, when suddenly 
the violent pitching of the vessel ceased, and I 
hastened on deck to learn the reason of the 
change, and found, to my surprise, that we 
were returning into the harbor, the captain 
having decided that it was too great a risk to 
venture to sea in suchagale. Pleasant as was 
the transition from tossing waves to smooth 
water, every traveler in that region who has 
gone through the business of a departure—the 
passport signatures, the tussle with porters, 
drivers, and boatmen, the leave-takings, pack- 
ings-up, directions at post-office and banker’s, 
an embarkation in the midst of cries, rushings 
to and fro, disputes for gratuities, beggars, 
missing baggage, attempts to secure a berth, 
wringing of hands, waving of handkerchiefs, 
and, it may be, embraces at parting—every 
traveler cognizant of this experience, will un- 
derstand how vexatious it was, within an hour 
after this tantalizing process, to find one’s self, 
in traveling costume, once more in the city, for 
the afternoon, with no lodging, no appointment, 
and no sight-seeing to do. I was not long in 
resolving to visit once more my old dining- 
place the Corona di Ferro. At the opposite 
table to that at which I was seated appeared a 
handsome young man with a dark, intelligent 
eye, and a bearing indicative of spirit and 
courtesy. Seeing me hesitate over the carte, 
he suggested a‘dish which had proved molto 
buono that day, and having followed the kipdly 
counsel we engaged in a desultory chat about 
the weather, the Opera, the last news from 
France, etc., and by the time dessert came on, 
had established quite a pleasant understanding ; 
at length he made an inquiry based upon the 
idea that he was addressing an Englishman. 
I corrected the error, and his politeness at once 
warmed into enthusiasm at the discovery that 
he was talking with an American. After din- 
ner he invited me to his apartments. I found 
the sitting-room adorned with pictures and lit- 
tered with books. Having ordered coffee, we 





were soon engaged in a serious discussion of 
literary subjects, in which my new friend proved 
a tasteful votary. He wished for a definite 
statement as to the extent of the liberty of 
the press in the United States. I explained 
it; and he became highly excited, paced the 
room, quoted Alfieri, sighed, pressed his brow, 
and at length flung himself into a chair, de- 
claring that, if it were not for kindred who had 
claims upon him, he would emigrate at once to 
America. To account for his feelings he showed 
me a pile of MSS. the publication of which 
had been prohibited by the government censors 
on account of their liberal sentiment. He then 
exhibited several beautiful poems founded on 
scientific truths, yet mystically. involving great 
and humane principles—a ruse he had been 
compelled to resort to in order to express pub- 
licly his opinions. As I recognized the evi- 
dences of genius, watched his chafed mood, and 
noted his manly spirit, I felt deeply the crush- 
ing influence of despotism upon authorship, and 
realized the natural antagonism between poets 
and kings. 

There is no greater fallacy than that involved 
in the notion of an essential diversity between 
an author and his books: professed opinions do 
not reveal the truth of character, but uncon- 
scious phases of style, habits of thought, and 
tones of expression, like what is called natural 
language, make us thoroughly acquainted with 
the man. Is not Jeremy Taylor’s religious sen- 
timent manifest in the very method of his utter- 
ance? Can we not see at a glance the improvi- 
dence and the fascination of Sheridan in the 
tenor of his plays? Who would not avouch the 
honesty of John L. Stephens after reading his 
travels? What reverent heart is not magnet- 
ized by the genuineness of devotion in Watts, 
however crudely expressed? Is not prudence 
signified in the very style of Franklin? Are 
we not braced with the self-confident frankness 
of Cooper in the spirit as well as the characters 
of his nautical and forest tales? Critics betray 
their arrogant temper under the most courteous 
phrases; a gentleman is still a gentleman, and 
& puppy a puppy on paper as in life; the sham 
and the true are equally discernible in print and 
in society. Montaigne exhibits his worldly wis- 
dom as plainly in his essays as he ever did in 
his acts. It is not, therefore, the insidious but 
the obvious perils of authorship that threaten 
the novice. Lamentable is it to see mediocre 
men take up as a vocation either literature or 
art, for in both a certain amount of character 
alone insures respectability; and this is less 
requisite in pursuits that do not so openly chal- 
lenge observation. 

One day I was told a gentleman had called 
and waited for me in the drawing-room. As I 
entered, he was gazing from the window in the. 
shadow of a damask curtain, which threw a warm 
tint upon as strongly moulded a face as I re- 
membered to have seen in one so young. His 
forehead was compactly rounded, his hair curly 
and raven, and his eye dark andluminous. As 
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I approached, he handed me a note of introduc- 
tion from a friend, refused the proffered seat, 
and wore so earnest and grave an expression 
that I almost thought he was the bearer of a 
challenge. ‘‘ Sir,” he began, ‘‘I have come to 
you for sympathy in a great undertaking. I 
wish to be cheered in a mission, encouraged in 
a career, advised in an experiment!” There 
was a certain wildness in the manner of this 
sententious address which breathed of an ex- 
cited fancy. I expressed a willingness to aid 
him to the extent of my humble ability. He 
drew a thick packet from his coat, and pro- 
ceeded: “I am a native of a little village in a 
neighboring State. My father is an agricultur- 
ist, and has endeavored to render me content 
with that lot; but there is something here”—and 
he laid a large red hand on his capacious breast 
—‘‘ that rebels against the decree. I aspire to 
the honors of literature. I long to utter myself 
to the world. Here is a tragedy and some 
lyrics; and I have come to town to test my for- 
tune as an author.” I saw that he was an en- 
thusiast, and calmly pointed out the obstacles to 
success. He became impatient. I enlarged on 
the healthfulness and wisdom of a country life, 
on the precarious subsistence incident to pen- 
craft. His eye flashed with anger. I urged 
him to consider well the risk he incurred, the 
danger of failure, the advantages of a reliable 
vocation, the comfort of an independent though 
secluded existence. He advanced toward me 
with an indignant stride. ‘‘ Sir,” he exclaimed, 
‘*T have been misinformed; you are not the 
man I took you for; farewell, forever!” and he 
rushed from the house. Six months had elapsed, 
and I was sitting over a book in my quiet room 
one day, whena terrific knock at the door aroused 
me, and an instant after the stranger entered 
and impetuously grasped my hand. ‘Sir, my 
dear friend, I mean,” he said, “I have done 
you injustice, and I have come to apologize. 
For a month after my former interview I passed 
a feverish novitiate, hawking my manuscripts 
around, deceived by plausible members of the 
trade, snubbed by managers, frozen out of the 
sanctums of editors, yawned at by casual audi- 
ences, baffled at every turn, until worn out, 
mortified and despairing, I went home. The 
feel of the turf, the breath of the wind, the 
lowing of the kine, the very scent of hay was 
refreshing. I thought over your counsel and 
found it true. I now farm the paternal acres 
on shares, write verses during the long winter 
evenings, lead the choir on Sundays, am to 
marry the pride of the village next week, and 
am here to beg your pardon, and invite you to 
my wedding.” 

The delectable quality of authorship is its 
impersonality. Consider a moment the privi- 
lege and the immunity. If we address a mul- 
titude or an individual, the impression may be 
pleasing or wearisome, but courtesy requires 
that it be endured with equanimity. A book is 
unobtrusive, silent, objective. It can be taken 
up or let alone. In it, if genuine, there is a 





thought that craves hospitality to be caught in 
a favorable mood as the fallow hillock receives 
the seed borne on the vagrant wind. It may 
take root, and the originator thereof has uncon- 
scously given birth to an undying impulse or 
yielded spiritual refreshment. The whole pro- 
cess is like that of nature, unostentatious, be- 
nign, and of inestimable benefit; and yet how 
latent, beyond. observation, secreted in con- 
sciousness! All power of expression, whether 
by means of pen, color, or chisel—all artistic 
development is but a new vocabulary that re- 
veals character. The author and the artist 
differ from their less gifted fellows simply in 
this—that they have more language; the en- 
dowment does not change their natures; if 
coarse, artificial, vain—if brave, truthful, or shal- 
low, they thus appear in books and marble or 
on canvas, and hence it is that character is the 
true gauge of authorship, and wins or repels con- 
fidence, respect, and love, in the same propor- 
tion as do living men: “by their fruit shall ye 
know them.” Therefore authors themselves 
most effectually disenchant readers. They are 
disloyal to their high mission; they compromise 
their own ideal, write gossip instead of truth, 
describe themselves instead of nature, dip their 
pens in the venom of malevolence, corrupt their 
style with vulgarity, keep no faith with aspira- 
tion, truckle to power and interest, and so bring 
their vocation itself into merited disdain. 

How charming, on the other hand, is the spon- 
taneous bard, who sings from an overflowing 
and musical nature! There is a court in one 
of the most populous quarters of London which 
rejoices in the name of Spring Gardens; doubt- 
less the spot, at one time, was a rural domain; 
at present, a few trees peering over a wall, and 
a retired and quaint look about some of the 
brick domiciles that line the street, alone justify 
the pleasant name it bears. In one of these 
houses is the office of the Commissioners of 
Lunacy; and there, one winter morning, I had 
the satisfaction of a brief téte-a-téte with Proc- 
ter. His plainly cut frock-coat, long and black, 
his white hair and quiet bearing, made him 
appear a curate such as Goldsmith portrayed. 
It is a curious vocation for a poet—that of test- 
ing the wits of people suspected of being out of 
their mind, and a painful one for a sensitive 
nature to inspect the asylums devoted to their 
use. But I remembered that Procter’s early 
taste drew him into intimate love and recogni- 
tion of the old English dramatists, whose natu- 
ral element was the terrible in human passion 
and woe; I considered the profound tenderness 
of his muse, and I felt that even the tragic 
scenes it was his duty to witness and to study 
were not without a certain sad affinity with 
genius. Kean visited mad-houses to perfect 
his conception of Lear, and he who sings of 
human weal and sorrow is taught to deepen 
and hallow his strain by the misery as well as 
the amenities of his life. The heart of courtesy, 
the mood of aspiration, have not been quelled 
in Procter by the stern professional business 
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which is his daily task. They loomed up even 
in that dusky office and kept faith with my 
previous ideal; but it was especially in the 
poet’s eye that I read the spirit of his muse; 
ineffably mild and tender is its expression, 
deepening under the influence of emotion like 
the tremulous cadence of music that is born of 
sentiment. I saw there the soul that dictated 
“‘How many summers, love, hast thou been 
mine?” “Send down thy pitying angel, God!” 
and so many other lays of affection endeared to 
all who can appreciate the genuine lyrics of the 
heart identified with the name of Barry Corn- 
wall. 

With all its occasional disenchantment, my 
love of authors imparted a singular charm to 
the experience of travel; the lapse of time and 
new localities united then to revive the dreams 
of youth. What a new grace the first view of 
the hills of Spain derived from the memory of 
Cervantes and the gleanings in that romantic 
field of Lockhart and Irving; how rife with 
associations was the dreary night-ride beyond 
Terracina, in the vicinity of Cicero’s murder; 
and what an intense life awoke in desolate 
Ravenna at the sight of Dante’s tomb! The 
rustling of dry reeds in the gardens of Sallust 
had an eloquent significance; the figures on 
Alfieri’s monument, in Santa Croce, seemed to 
breathe in the twilight; the rosemary plucked 
in Rousseau’s old garden at Montmorency, had 
a scent of fragrant memory; in the cafés at 
Venice, Goldoni’s characters appeared to be talk- 
ing, and Byron’s image floated on her waters 
like a sculptor’s dream; in the Florentine villa 
Boccacio’s spirit lingered; in the Cenci palace 
Shelley’s deep eyes glistened; in the shade of 
the pyramid of Cestus the muse of Keats scat- 
tered flowers; on the shores of Como hovered 
the creations of Manzoni, and a cliff in Brittany 
rose like a cenotaph to Chateaubriand; while 
the cadence of Virgil’s line chimed with the 
lapsing wave on the beach at Naples. I thought 
at Lausanne of Gibbon’s last touch to the ** Rise 
and Fall” and his reverie that night, sought 
the tablet that covers Parnel’s dust at Ches- 
ter, craved Montgomery’s blessing at Sheffield, 
looked for Sterne’s monk at Calais, and beheld 
the crown on Tasso’s cold temples beneath the 
cypresses of St. Onofrio. De Foe lighted up 
gloomy Cripplegate, Addison walked in the 
groves of Oxford, Johnson threaded the crowd 
in Fleet Street, and Milton’s touch seemed to 
wake the organ-keys of St. Giles. Butit is not 
requisite to wander from home for such experi- 
eaces. 

It was a delicious morning in June. I had 
passed the previous night at a village on the 
Hudson; a violent thunder-storm just before 
dawn had laid the dust, freshened the leaves, 
and purified as well as cooled the sultry air. 
Attracted by the sweet breath and vivid tints of 
the landscape, I determined to walk to a steam- 
boat-landing four miles off, and on my way make 
a long-meditated visit to Sunnyside. Taking 
an umbrageous path that wound through a 





shady lane, I sauntered along, sometimes in 
view of the crystal expanse of Tappan Zee, 
sometimes catching a glimpse of the hoary and 
tufted Palisades, and again pausing under a 
majestic elm on whose pendent spray a yellow- 
bird chirped and swung, or from whose dense 
green canopy a locust trilled its drowsy note. 
The breeze was scented with clover and wood- 
bine; sleek cattle grazed in the meadows; am- 
ber clouds flecked a heaven of azure; fields of 
grain waved like a shoreless lake of plumes; the 
maize stood thick and tasseled; the lofty chest- 
nuts shook their feathery bloom ; now and then 
a solitary crow hovered above or a brown robin 
hopped cheerily by the wayside. It was one of 
those clear, serene, luxurious days of early sum- 
mer which, in our capricious climate, occasion- 
ally unite the gorgeous hues of the Orient with 
the balm and the softness of Italy; pearly out- 
lines stretched along the hills, the broad river 
gleamed in sunshine, and every shade of emerald 
flashed or deepened over the wide groves and 
teeming farms. As I drew near to Irving’s 
cottage the bees were contentedly humming 
round the locusts, and the ivy-leaves that clus- 
tered thickly about the old gables were dripping 
with the tears of night; every bugle of the 
honey-suckle was a delicate censer, and the turf 
and hedge wore their brightest colors; even the 
old weather-cock, trophy of an ancient colonial 
Stadt-house, dazzled the eye as it caught the 
lateral rays of the sun; the fowls strutted about 
with unwonted complacency, and the house-dog 
bounded through the beaded grass as if exhila- 
rated by the scene. On the veranda that over- 
looks the river, from which it is divided by a 
little grove, sat our favorite author, with a book 
on his knee, the embodiment of thoughtful con- 
tent. His home looked the symbol of his genius, 
and his expression the reflex of his life. They 
harmonized with a rare completeness, and ful- 
filled to the heart the picture which imagination 
had drawn. Here was no castle in the air, but 
a realized day-dream. Sleepy Hollow was at 
hand; an English cottage like that to which 
poor Leslie brought his angel wife, a Dutch 
roof such as covered Van Tassell’s memorable 
feast, the stream up which floated the incorrigi- 
ble Dolph, the mountain range whose echoes 
resounded with the mysterious bowls, and where 
Rip took his long nap—all identified with the 
author’s virgin fame—gave the vital interest of 
charming association to the silent grace of na- 
ture; and, above all, the originator of the spell 
was there, as genial, humorous, and imaginative 
as if he had never wandered from the primal 
haunts of his childhood and hisfame. That he 
had done so, and to good purpose, however, was 
evident in his conversation. News had just ar- 
rived of a new French émeute, and that led us 
to speak of the first Revolution ; and Irving gave 
some impressive reminiscences of his visits to 
the localities of Paris which are identified with 
those scenes of violence and blood. He re- 
curred to them with keen sensibility and in 
graphic details. It was a delightful surprise 
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thus to commune with a man whose name was 
associated with my first conscious relish of na- 
tive authorship, and detect the same more! zest 
and picturesque insight in his talk which so long 
ago had endeared his writings. I felt anew the 
conservative power of a love of nature and an 
artistic organization; they had kept thus fresh 
the sympathies and thus enjoyable the mind. 


won as fond a glance as when first explored as 
a truant urchin; and the kindly spirit beamed 
as truly in his smile as when he mused in the 
Alhambra or walked to Melrose with Scott for 
acicerone. My authormania revived in all its 
original fervor; here were the mellow hues on 
the picture that beguiled my boyhood; and the 
man, the scene, and the author blended in a 


Retirement was as grateful now as when he 


graceful unity of effect, without a single incon- 
sought it as a juvenile dreamer; the noble river 


gruity. 
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BURN to tell my love; to call her mine; 
To pour upon her heart the fiery tide 
That fills my own; to open my soul’s shrine 

And show her her own image deified! 


But vain the web my brain untiring weaves; 
For hours I school in vain my spell-bound tongue. 
My passion hangs, unuttered, on the eaves 
Of my soul’s portal. Of a love unsung 
I am the minstrel, for I sing alone. 
My own heart is my hermitage, and there 
I chant impassioned hymns, and weep, and groan, 
And to Love’s phantom dedicate my prayer. 
When on a lonely couch my head I lay, 
What mystic eloquence comes to me unsought! 
In fervent litanies to her I pray, 
And tell my love in rosaries of thought. 
A bold and reckless suitor in the night— 
A weak and silent coward in the day; 
When all is dark I long to greet the light, 
But dazzled when light comes, I turn away! 


Oh! you should see her! She is of all queens 
That drive their chariots over bleeding hearts, 
The loveliest one! Not by her sex’s means 
She won her throne. She has no need of arts. 
Born to enslave, she conquers with a glance; 
‘ All blandishments and subtle wiles disdains; 
A heretic to the antique romance, 
: To know she is, is knowing that she reigns. 
Like the phosphoric trees in forests dark 
She lights all hearts, and yet herself is cold ; 
And woe to him who, dazzled by the spark, 
Hopes for a heat her heart can never hold! 


But she is beautiful! No vocal dream 
Warbled in slumber by the nightingale, 
Can match her voice’s music. Sculptors seem, 
When most inspired, to copy her—and fail! 
To gaze on her is song unto the sight; 
A harmony of vision, Heaven-sent, 
Where all the tones of human charms unite, 
And are in one majestic woman blent! 


But once I thought she loved me. Bitter hour, 
Whose mingled joy and torment haunt me still! 
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Her eyes look out from every starry flower; 
I hear her mocking laugh in every rill. 
Yet on this grief I love to muse alone. 
It is a key that hath my nature tuned. 
Upon my riven heart I gaze as one 
Grows to companionship with even his wound. 


*Twas in the autumn woods we rode one morn 
To hunt the deer with wild and willing steeds. 
The young wind gayly blew his mellow horn, 
And beat the tapgled coverts of the reeds. 
The golden elms tossed high their lucent leaves, 
While on their giant boles, so rough in form, 
The rugged bark stood out in corded sheaves, 
Like muscles swoln in wrestling with the storm! 


A sudden wayward fancy seized us here 

_ To pause, and act a leafy masquerade, 
No idle tongues nor curious eyes were near, 
And silent splendor filled the sunlit glade. 

So gathering armsful of the autumn vines 
I wove their red ropes round the passive girl, 

Looping the tendrils of the blushing bines 
Round arms, and head, and each escaping curl. 

Then through her horse’s mane that blackly shone, 
I plaited mosses long and leaden-hued, 

Until she seemed like some young Amazon 
Chained by the mighty monarch of the wood. 


Oh mockery of conquest! Hidden sting! 
Oh triumph treacherous as the sleeping seas! 
She played the captive—IJ the victor-king, 
Threading triumphal arches through the trees! 


Sudden, with one wild burst of regal might 
She flung her fluttering fetters to the wind; 
She and her steed with bound of fierce delight 
Dashed through the crashing boughs that closed behind— 
And so she vanished. From the distance dim 
Her scornful laughter floated to mine ear; 
A jest for her—for me a funeral hymn ; 
Sung o’er a love that stiffened on its bier! 


How shall I conquer her? Since that curst day 
Her image stands between me and the world! 
Around my cup of life where flowers should lay, 
Forbidding me, a poisoned snake is curled. 
As heron chased by hawk I soar through space, 

The fatal shafts of her disdain to shun, 
And seek the clouds; but vain the dizzy race— 
I find her still between me and the sun! 


Oh queen, enthroned upon an icy height 
What holocaust does thy proud heart desire? 
When will it flame like beacon through the night 
With fiery answer to another's fire? 
Ah! why so cold—so ever cold to me? 
I chafe—I chafe all day from dawn to dark, 
As chafes the wave of Adria’s glowing sea 
Against the pulseless marble of Saint Mark! 
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EXPERIENCES OF A GAMBLER. 


HE London season of 1849 was drawing rap- 
idly to a close. Already many a sated vo- 
tary of fashion, and many a jaded member of 
Parliament, had escaped from the heated town, 
to seek, in the repose of an English country 
home, a renewal of that stock of health and 
strength upon which London draws, annually, 
such remorseless drafts. Happily for them- 
selves, the English well understand how these 
drafts are to be honored when presented for 
payment; and, instead of transferring London, 
with its habits and fashions, to the sea-coast, 
and migrating thither in a body, they spread 
themselves through the length and breadth of 
their fair island; and in the privacy of a thou- 
sand happy homes they seek—not in vain—for 
those refreshing influences which contribute so 
largely to their longevity both of mind and 
body, and mould, in no slight degree, their na- 
tional character. 

** Now don’t forget, Edward dear, that you 
have faithfully promised to take me into the 
country on next Saturday,” said my young wife 
to me, as we sat at breakfast in Belgravia, one 
bright July morning. ‘‘ What between those 
horrid Law Courts and the House of Commons, 
I declare I might as well have been a widow, 
for all that I have seen of my husband these 
last few months !” 

‘*No, darling, I won’t forget,” said I, with- 
out lifting my eyes from the columns of the 
Times, which I was devouring with the keen 
appetite of a business man. ‘But, merciful 
Heaven! what do I see here ?” 

This exclamation, and the look of horror 
which accompanied it, soon brought my wife 
scampering round the breakfast-table, and look- 
ing over my shoulder. 

‘¢ What is it?” 

“There,” said I, pointing mechanically to 
the announcement which had so much disturb- 
edme. ‘—Read!” 

She snatched the paper from my hand, and 
read aloud, in a tone wherein surprise and mor- 
tification struggled faintly for the mastery : 

“ On the 20th of June, at Pesth, in Hungary, from ex- 
haustion consequent upon wounds received at the storm- 
ing of Buda, Major Arthur Leslie, of the Hungarian 
Army, aged twenty-eight.” 

*¢ And pray, Edward,” asked my wife, gen- 
tly, “‘ who is this Arthur Leslie, whose death af- 
fects you so deeply, but whose very name is 
unknown to me? Has he any thing to do with 
that dear old Mrs. Leslie who is so fond of you, 
but about whom you are always so reserved and 
mysterious ?” 

‘* He was her only child—he was my great- 
est benefactor,” I answered, solemnly. ‘‘ An- 
nie, dearest, forgive me for having had a secret 
to the knowledge of which I could not admit 
even you. This evening you shall know the 
whole of poor Arthur’s story. It is too long to 
tell you now; and my first and most pressing 
duty is to see Mrs. Leslie without a moment’s 





delay. Heaven grant that she may already 
have heard this dreadful news, and that I may 
be spared the misery of having to break it to 
her !” 

. * * . % * 

It was past eight o’clock in the evening when 
I returned to my snug home. The bright July 
morning had, with the proverbial fickleness of 
the English summer climate, changed into a 
rainy and chilly evening. A ray of comfort— 
the first I had that day experienced—shot inte 
my heart as I opened the door of my library, 
and was saluted by the bright light of a fire 
burning cheerfully on the hearth, and by the 
still brighter light of my wife’s welcoming smile 
as she ran forward to greet me. She was anx- 
iously expecting me. But I saw that she en- 
deavored, with the tact and innate delicacy of a 
woman, to conceal from me the curiosity which 
the event of the morning had so powerfully 
awakened in her. She remembered only the 
deep emotion which I had betrayed, and she 
left it to me to approach the subject of that 
emotion at the time and in the manner least 
painful to myself. I did not keep her long in 
suspense. 

We hurried with American rapidity through 
that meal which in London is called ‘‘ dinner,” 
but to which the wisdom of every other country 
has given the more appropriate name of ‘‘ sup- 
per.” Quickly escaping from the dining-room, 
we drew our chairs close to the fire in my cheer- 
ful library, our favorite haunt; and I proceed- 
ed at once with my tale. 

**Tt is now more than seven years since I 
made Arthur Leslie’s acquaintance. Before I 
tell you how and where I first met him, I must 
detain you for a while among some scenes of 
my own early life and history, to a knowledge 
of which I have never before admitted you, and 
to which I never revert in my own thoughts 
without pain and humiliation. 

“You are aware that I was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and that I graduated there not without 
distinction. Shortly afterward I was called to 
the bar, and immured myself in some dingy 
chambers in the Temple. Like many a young 
lawyer, I flattered myself that I was in love 
with my profession, and that it would cost me 
little ‘to scorn delights, and live laborious 
days ;’ and I absolutely terrified my poor dear 
mother with the picture which I drew of the 
savage ferocity of my intended studies. My 
old Cambridge friends laughed at my threats ; 
for they knew that I had a competency, than 
which nothing is supposed to be more fatal to 
success at the bar; and they recollected that at 
college I had always been famous for loving 
whist better than conic sections, and that I had 
astonished the world, and no one more than 
myself, by the position which I gained upon the 
list of wranglers. 

“ However, I began pretty well, and avoided 
many of the snares to which young lawyers in 
London are exposed—not from any merit of my 
own, but chiefly because they were not tempta- 
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tions tome. How little strength I had in the 
presence of real temptations I shall soon be 
compelled to confess. 

“T stuck closely to law-calf during one win- 
ter, and during the whole London season which 
followed; but when the dreary autumn set in I 
began occasionally to look round my lonesome 
chambers, and to ask myself whether I should 
ever get a brief, and if so, whether I should do 
justice to the solemnity of the occasion. Before 
long I became less and less constant to my un- 
inviting chambers, and more and more alive to 
the charms of the Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
where I met the cheerful faces of old college 
friends and of pleasant men of the world. 

“T have already hinted that I had been akeen 
whist-player in my Cambridge days. I had 
that natural liking and aptitude for the game 
without which no man ever becomes a first-class 
player; and long before I left college I had the 
reputation (which I own that I deserved) of 
playing a better hand at whist than any of my 
contemporaries. Such a fascination did the 
game possess for me, that many a time have I 
sat for hours in my room, with mathematical 
books and instruments lying neglected before 
me, while I played over in fancy the rubbers of 
the night before, and recalled hand after hand 
which had been dealt tome. Inshort, at college 
I had a craving for whist, which many a wast- 
ed hour and many a broken night’s rest did not 
suffice to satisfy. 

“*T was, as I have told you, wavering in my 
allegiance to the law when autumn declined 
into winter. The long evenings, so dear to the 
professional whist-player, had iow commenced. 
I well remember that, for many days during the 
latter half of that November, the town was op- 
pressed by incessant fogs. The strects were 
unendurable, my Temple chambers still more 
so; and in self-defense I became an ‘habitué’ of 
the club. Daily I saw two or three rubbers go- 
ing on around me; daily I found myself ex- 
posed to the solicitations of one or other of my 
old friends, who, remembering my college profi- 
ciency, urged me to take a hand. I made some 
faint show of resistance at first; but, ‘nous re- 
venons toujours & nos premiéres amours,’ and be 
fore Christmas-day came I needed no pressing 
to induce me to cut in. 

“Tsoon became an habitual whist-player. For 
two months and more I devoted myself almost 
day and night to this pursuit, which had such 
strange attractions forme. We played always 
for small stakes; but this did not at that time 
diminish my interest inthe game. I played for 
the love of whist only, not from any thought or 
wish for gain. 

** Matters went on thus until the third month, 
toward the end of which I began to get some- 
what weary of my mistress, and there seemed 
for 2 moment a chance of my escaping from her 
fatal influence. I still loved her dearly, but the 
Oxford and Cambridge was not at that time re- 
nowned as a whist-club; and most of those with 
whom I had wasted so many hours were young 





and inexperienced, and played very indifferent- 
ly. Imay without vanity say that I understood 
the game far better than my companions, with 
one single exception. It went to my heart to 
see so noble a science (as I deemed it) insulted 
and outraged by the ignorance and unskillful- 
ness of its disciples, and I began to take less 
and less interest, not in the game, but in their 
method of playing it. 

‘*You will remember that I made one excep- 
tion when denouncing the bad play of my com- 
panions. B——, the individual in question, 
was a barrister of some eminence, my senior by 
some ten years. We were only occasionally 
honored by his presence at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; but whenever he came I made a point 
of playing in the same rubber with him, if pos- 
sible, or at any rate of looking on and watch- 
ing his play. He was an admirable player in 
every respect. He soon discovered my passion 
for the game, and complimented me on my su- 
periority to the others among whom he found 
me. With that free-masonry which attachment 
to the same pursuit inspires in two men, we soon 
grew intimate ; and from him I gained many a 
valuable lesson in the art of which he was so 
accomplished a master. The pleasure of seeing 
him play, or of cutting in, either with or against 
him, soon dispelled all sense of weariness on 
my part, and I became more and more devoted 
to whist. 

**One night, after I had played several hands 
with him, and had been praised by him for the 
improvement I had made, he called me aside 
before leaving the room, and asked me whether 
I should not like to belong to a regular whist- 
club, where I should meet what he called ‘ foe- 
men worthy of my steel.’ 

*¢ *You will have observed,’ he said, in his 
easy, off-hand manner, ‘that I am not a fre- 
quent attendant here, and, ‘‘ sans compliment,” 
my visits would be still fewer were it not for 
yourself. You have in you the makings of a 
first-rate artist,’ (how well I remember his 
words!) ‘and it will give me great pleasure to 
propose you as a candidate at Graham’s Club, 
where [ think I can insure your election, and 
where you will meet not only the best whist- 
players, but perhaps also the best society that 
London can afford. What say you?’ 

“Need I say what my answer was? 

**In about three weeks’ time I received a note 
from my friend B——, congratulating me upon 
having been elected on the preceding evening to 
Graham’s, and intimating, with the considerate 
kindness of a real gentleman, that upon the aft- 
ernoon of such and such a day I should find him 
in the club. 

‘¢It was early in April when I was elected. 
Well do I recollect the mingled feelings of 
awe and curiosity with which I drew near to 
Graham’s far-famed club on the afternoon which 
B-—— had indicated. You laugh at the idea 
of my being awe-struck upon approaching what 
you call a ‘nest of gamblers.’ But among 
these ‘gamblers’ were men who deserve more 
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than the passing notice I can now bestow upon 
them, and whose company a young man might 
well enter for the first time with such feelings. 
Here might be found members of either House of 
Parliament, some of them leading politicians of 
both parties, who (knit together within the walls 
of this club by their common love of whist) here 
laid aside, and here only, the political animosi- 
ties which elsewhere divided them. Hither came 
—attracted by the presiding genius of the place 
—men distinguished in many different walks 
and professions; diplomatists, who had settled 
the boundaries of empires; Queen’s Counsel, 
and barristers known and unknown to fame; 
authors and travelers, whose names have be- 
come ‘household words.’ Here, also, was a 
goodly array of the leading men of fashion, and 
idle men about town, some of them heavy spec- 
ulators upon the Turf and Stock Exchange—in 
short, professional gamblers; others who, hav- 
ing more money than brains, played whist be- 
cause it was the fashion, and, it must be con- 
fessed, paid pretty dear for their amusement. 
A motley assemblage, in truth; but perhaps as 
dangerous a company as any into which a young 
man could by possibility have found his way. 
How could it be otherwise, when rank, wealth, 
and intellect here combined to gild Vice and 
Avarice with the illusive glare of Fashion ? 

‘**The club was crowded upon the memorable 
afternoon when I entered it for the first time. 
I glanced somewhat timidly round the room, 
and presently descried my friend B—— standing 
with his back to the fire-place, and talking with 
animation to a young man who seemed to be jun- 
ior even tome. No sooner did B—— observe 
me than he advanced, and shaking me warmly 
by the hand, put me at once perfectly at my ease. 
Turning to the young man with whom he had 
just been speaking, he said to us both: ‘Gen- 
tlemen, you ought to know each other; for out 
of sixteen candidates balloted for here on Tues- 
day last, you are the only two admitted to the 
club. Let me introduce you—Mr. Arthur Les- 
lie, Mr. Edward ——.’ 

**We bowed and entered into conversation. 
I wish I could give you any thing like a correct 
idea of Arthur Leslie, as he appeared to me on 
that day. He was tall and well formed, and 
upon his whole mien and carriage the ‘ air no- 
ble’ was unmistakably stamped. He was bare- 
ly twenty-one, and was therefore some four 
years my junior; although to a close observer 
his face when in repose showed lines of thought, 
and traces of care, which gave him a worn and 
older look. But when the face lighted up, in- 
telligence, frankness, and good-humor beamed 
in his smile, and before its influence these tell- 
tale evidences of care vanished, ‘like clouds 
before a Biscay gale.’ Never before or since 
have I seen such a smile. It taught me for the 
first time what the Italian poet means by the 
‘lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso,’ the ‘lightning 
of the heavenly smile!’ To these advantages 
of face and person he added that indescribable 
charm of manner which is born with some men, 
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and is one of Nature’s choicest gifts. To see 
Arthur Leslie was to like him; but to talk with 
him was to be bewitched by him. No wonder 
that he was popular, and that even the cynics 
of the clubs dealt less mercilessly with him than 
was their wont. As for me, I loved him from 
the first hour of our acquaintance. 

*¢ But the truth remains to be told. Arthur 
Leslie was, in the fullest sense of the word, a 
gambl At seventeen he had commenced life 
in one of the regiments of Guards. Launched 
upon the town at this early age he quickly ex- 
hausted the pleasures to which duller men de- 
vote their best years, nay, to which some men 
offer the costly oblation of an entire life. For 
him the tame, insipid routine of London fashion- 
able life, with its frivolous heartlessness, had 
little charm. With that passionate craving for 
excitement which seldom fails to accompany 
high intellectual powers, he yearned for some- 
thing real and tangible even in his pursuit of 
pleasure. At this eventful moment of his life, 
any accidental circumstance might have mould- 
ed the noble materials of his character into a 
vessel framed for honor. 

“The authority of a judicious father, the en- 
nobling influence of an honest woman’s love, 
even the stimulus of the pursuit of academic 
distinction, would have sufficed to make Arthur 
Leslie into a man whose name would ‘have 
lived in the history of his country. Alas! no 
hand was stretched forth to rescue him from 
himself. His father had long been dead; wo- 
man’s love he sought not, or how could he have 
failed to win it? Fate had placed him in a po- 
sition more dangerous to one of his mercurial 
temperament than the deadliest chances of war. 
He became what many a noble and ardent na- 
ture, for want of the healthy excitement of active 
life, has degenerated into—an inveterate gam- 
bler! 

“But to return. In this my first conversa- 
tion with Arthur Leslie I was startled, albeit I 
dearly loved whist myself, at the strange and 
vehement earnestness with which he spoke of 
his own passion for the game. ‘As for whist,” 
he exclaimed, ‘she is the goddess of my heart! 
I positively adore her, and to-day I consider 
myself publicly enrolled as a votary dedicated 
to her service.’ He then added that he was 
well aware how inferior his powers as a whist- 
player were to those of the majority of the mem- 
bers of Graham’s Club; but with his zeal and 
attachment to the game, he doubted not that he 
should improve quickly. 

**T may as well here mention that a very 
short time served to convince me that Arthur 
Leslie loved whist better as a vehicle for gam- 
bling than as a science ‘ pure et simple.’ The 
habitual stakes at Graham’s were at that time 
fearfully high; and he had been in reality at- 
tracted by the fame of the sums of money won 
and lost there, rather than by any inherent love 
for the game which occasioned such gain and loss. 

% After we had talked together for some min- 
utes, our friend B—— joined us again, and in- 
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troduced us to several of our new associates. 
Among them were some, conspicuous in many 
different walks of life, with whose names I was 
familiar, and at whom I looked upon that occa- 
sion with feelings of no slight respect. Alas! 
with what feelings do I regard themnow? My 
answer is, With regret and pity ; regret, that the 
powers and gifts which many of them possess 
should be degraded into the polished weapons 
of finished gamblers; pity, that poor weak hu- 
man nature should be unable to emancipate it- 
self from the perilous thralldom of play, to which 
some of them are at this hour as fondly addicted 
as ever. 

**T shall have to speak hereafter of two of the 
men whose acquaintance I made that day, and, 
as their names will be interwoven with my tale, 
I will pause for a moment to describe them now. 
Colonel D—— was at that time about fifty years 
old. He was then (and is, I believe, still) re- 
puted to be the first whist-player of Europe. 

** He possessed, in an unrivaled degree, all 
the attributes essential to success in any worldly 
pursuit. Cold, unimpassioned, persevering, of 
tenacious memory, possessing an iron constitu- 
tion, fortified by temperate and abstemious hab- 
its, handsome in person, exquisitely refined and 
courteous in his manners, he is well entitled to 
all the fame (if fame it can be called), which he 
has achieved, not only as a whist-player but 
also as the most finished gentleman whom Lon- 
don can produce. 

‘* Scarcely inferior to Colonel D—— as a suc- 
cessful whist-player (although in a different 
style), W——, the ‘Irish Veteran,’ as he is 
commonly called, remains to be briefly de- 
scribed. He numbered some ten years or so 
more than the Colonel; and by this time he 
must, by-the-by, have played cards profession- 
ally for almost half a century. I suppose he 
finds his reward in a very comfortable income, 
which he is said to net thereby. Originally 
called to the Irish Bar, he relinquished good 
prospects and the certainty of success as an ad- 
vocate for the profession which he adopted. 
Under the apparent warmth and frothy hearti- 
ness of an Irishman’s manner he concealed the 
selfishness of an old man of the world; and al- 
though, in style and conception, his game was 
far inferior to that played by Colonel D——, he 
was thought, by many good judges, to be the 
most winning player of the two. 

**Such were two of the men against whom 
Arthur Leslie was about to try his ‘prentice 
hand! 

** But I must push on with my tale. So far 
as an unwearied devotion to whist was con- 
cerned, Arthur Leslie and I proved to be no 
ordinary recruits to the service of Graham’s. 
Before a month had passed, we might have 
been found, day after day, and night after night, 
seated at the green-cloth tables, devoting hour 
upon hour to this absorbing pursuit. My life 
was very much on this wise: whist from 3 or 4 
P.M. until 7 p.m. ; dinner from 7 till 10; whist 
again from 10 p.. till 4 or 5 the next morning; 








sleep from 5.or 6 a.u. till noon. This is a faith- 
ful sketch of the ordinary life of a professional 
whist-player in London during the season. You 
may easily imagine that law and every other 
useful pursuit were banished from my thoughts 
almost as effectually as they were from my 
practice. 

** As a general rule, I- endeavored to avoid 
the table at which the highest stakes were play- 
ed, and as there were usually three or four rub- 
bers going on simultaneously in the club, I sel- 
dom found myself seated at the same table with 
Colonel D—— or the Irish Veteran. Arthur 
Leslie, on the contrary, took his place from the 
very outset at the highest table; and thereby 
not only risked much more than I did, but in- 
variably had for his opponents the most formi- 
dable customers that the club could furnish. 

‘*It so happened that Arthur and I generally 
walked home together, when we left Graham’s, 
after devoting three-quarters of the night to 
whist. Not long after my election to that fatal 
club, I had found my Temple chambers incon- 
veniently distant from the scene of action, and, 
without giving them up, I had engaged rooms 
in the Albany, wherein I passed the small resi- 
due of my time which was not given to whist. 
Mrs. Leslie’s house, at which Arthur lived, is, 
as you know, in a street close to the Albany; 
and thus we were companions not only by 
choice and ‘con amore,’ but also necessarily, 
from the proximity of our homes to each other. 

‘*Many and many a time have we walked 
home together, in the bright fresh light of 
morning ; I, jaded and worn out, and in my 
inmost heart thoroughly ashamed of myself— 
Arthur, full of vivacity and life, and forcing 
laughter from me by his brilliant sallies and 
quaint remarks. He never seemed to know, 
or at any rate to acknowledge, fatigue; and 
although I sometimes suspected that his spirits 
were forced, and his gayety assumed, especially 
when I knew that he had been a heavy loser, 
I never could withstand their influence, or stem 
the current in which they flowed. Often and 
often did I attempt to engage him in conversa- 
tion about his losses, and to reason with him 
on the subject of his own inexperience and in- 
feriority to the players against whom he was 
pitted. Often did I urge him not to risk such 
high stakes, and to be less ambitious in his 
notions. He would either evade the subject 
altogether, or when I pressed him too closely 
he would answer that it was not worth while 
to waste so much time for paltry stakes, or he 
would deny that his losses were material, or he 
would turn my remonstrances into a joke. I 
remember one morning reading him a long lec- 
ture upon his folly, and flattering myself that 
I had made some impression upon him. He 
waited until I had finished, and then replied: 
‘I fully appreciate the kindness of your inten- 
tions toward me; but the idea of sitting up 
night after night, and. going to bed without 
having lost or won something worth having, re- 
minds me always of the story of Sheridan, who, 
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when the servant threw down the plate-warmer 
without damage to its contents, exclaimed, 
‘‘Why, d—n it, Sir, have you made all that 
noise for nothing?”’ At last, even I began to 
be taken in by his well-sustained gayety ; and 
to imagine that one who was always so light- 
hearted and cheerful could not be forever play- 
ing a part. 

‘* Matters went on for some time in this man- 
ner. ‘You will remember that Arthur and I 
were elected to the club in April. During the 
months of May, June, and July our lives were 
very much what I have deseribed. Toward the 
end of July, London began to empty itself into 
the country; the ranks of Graham’s began to 
be thinned, and the three or four nightly rub- 
bers dwindled into two, and occasionally into 
one. By this exhaustive process I found my- 
self frequently forced into the alternative of 
cutting in at the highest+table, or of forswear- 
ing my rubber altogether. The former seemed 
to me a far less evil than the latter; and, to 
say the truth, an appetite for gain had begun 
to develop itself in me, and I now thought no- 
thing of risking my twenty or thirty pounds 
upon arubber. So insidious are the encroach- 
ments of vice upon our prudence and self-con- 
trol! It is true that I still shrunk from the 
wholesale and reckless gambling in which Ar- 
thur, no less than Colonel D—— and some of the 
old hands, indulged. I ought to mention that, 
in addition to the players seated every evening 
at the whist-table, there were always plenty of 
lookers on, willing to bet on the rubber to any 
amount. Thus, in addition to the stakes of 
the table, amounting to not less than twenty 
pounds a rubber, Arthur would frequently bet 
fifty or even a hundred pounds extra upon the 
result, with one of the by-standers. You may 
imagine that at this rate he had no difficulty 
every night, in winning or losing ‘something 
worth having,’ to use his own words. 

*‘As August advanced, the attendance at 
Graham's became more and more scanty ; but 
Arthur and I still played on; as also did Col- 
onel D—— and a few others. Gladly would I 
pass over the narrative of that fatal August! But 
I promised that I would tell you the tale; and I 
will not shrink from it, painful as the recollec- 
tions are which, leaping over the gulf of seven 
years, rush to my mind. 

**In proportion as I played more at the same 
table with Arthur, so did my conviction increase 
that certain ruin to him must result, if he con- 
tinued to play much longer against men who 
were too strong for him. He generally rose 
from the table a loser; and it was impossible 
for him to conceal altogether, from one who 
watched him as closely as I did, the haggard 
and care-worn look which at times sat upon his 
features. Still he would struggle manfully and 
successfully against all evidences of dejection 
when we walked home together; and, as he 
more than once showed symptoms of touchiness 
when I spoke to him about his losses, I had no 
choice but to abandon the topic. 





‘©The 20th of August arrived, and midnight 
found Colonel D——,, the Irish Veteran, Arthur, 
and myself seated at the solitary whist-table, to 
which Graham’s was now reduced. We had 
begun to play about ten o’clock in the evening ; 
Arthur had been betting heavily, as usual, with 
some of the by-standers; luck was running fear- 
fully against him; and I shuddered as I re- 
marked a wildness in his glance and a tremu- 
lous hollowness in his voice; which I had never 
noticed before. One o’clock—two o’clock— 
three o’clock came: still we played on: still 
upon the balance of the night’s play Arthur was 
afearfalloser. Four o'clock struck. ‘This must 
be our last rubber,’ said Colonel D——, who 
had won largely, and had played on for some 
time against his will, in order to give poor Ar- 
thur a chance of retrieving some of his losses. 
We cut for partners—the Colonel and I against 
Arthur and the Irish Veteran. The first game 
was won by them in one hand. Arthur, fevered 
and overwrought, screamed ont,* ‘I will bet 
five hundred to two hundred that we win ‘the 
rubber!’ The bet was so-much larger than, 
even in that atmosphere of high play, it was 
customary to offer, that for a few seconds there 
was no response. My anxiety was sickening. 
I glanced across the table at my partner, Col- 
onel D. ; I marked his cold gray eye, and felt 
that he was about to accept the offer. My re- 
solve was made in an instant: ‘Done!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘ 7 will take the bet!’ Arthur looked 
at me in astonishment, and said, ‘ Are you in 
earnest?’ ‘ Perfectly,’ I replied, and that was 
all that passed. 

‘*The second game ended in favor of my 
partner and me; the chances of the issue were 
now evenly balanced. The cards were cut for 
the third and decisive game. Slowly and anx- 
iously we fought it ont. Oh! how fervently I 
prayed in my heart that Arthur might win! 
‘Four all!’ The cards were dealt for the de- 
cisive hand. Neither party could now count 
honors; we were playing for the odd trick. As 
if to imcrease our suspense, hands more evenly 
balanced were perhaps never dealt. The Col- 
onel and I had six tricks turned—our adversa- 
ries had four. The trumps (spades) were all 
out with the exception of three, of which two 
were in Arthur’s hand, the third and highest 
in his partner’s; the game was theirs, if they 
could make their trumps separately. Their 
fourth trick had been won by Arthur; three 
cards remained in his hand—two small trumps 
and the nine of hearts. In an evil hour, he 
led one of the small trumps, thereby drawing 
his partner’s last tooth, and in no degree weak- 
ening his adversaries. I saw, by the faint 
smile which rippled across my partner’s face, 
and which smote my heart as though it had 
been my own death-warrant, that Arthur had 
lost the game. The lead remained with the 








* The reader must bear in mind that in England short 
whist (or five points to the game) is uniformly played. 
The odds are five to two that the players who win the 
first game will win the subber. 
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Irish Veteran. He had nothing but two small 
clubs left, of which he led one; the Colonel, 
being second player, put the queen of clubs 
upon it; Arthur, playing third hand, took the 
trick with his thirteenth trump, and triumph- 
antly led out the nine of hearts, fancying that 
it was the best. Alas! my partner’s face and 
my own memory told me a different story. 
‘Game,’ said the Colonel, in his quiet, court- 
eous tone, taking the trick with the knave of 
hearts! Then followed objurgations and ex- 
planations—the Irishman pointing out to poor 
Arthur how ‘he could not have lost the game, 
if,’ ete., ete., etc. As for me, the whole room 
seemed to be swimming round ; and I recollect 
nothing more until I found myself in the street, 
walking home with Arthur. 

‘*T roused myself by a strong effort from the 
trance which seemed to overwhelm me. Arthur 
walked silently by my side: I dared not look 
at him, for I knew that thoughts were busy at 
his heart to which he had before been a stran- 
ger. It wasalovely morning. Even the hot, 
close streets seemed gladdened and refreshed 
by something of the fragrance which reached 
them, wafted from the distant fields on the wings 
of the morning breeze. Here and there a me- 
chanic, ‘going forth unto his work, and to his 
labor until the evening,’ passed, with the quick, 
active step of industry. Wagons laden with 
fruit and vegetables, the daily offerings of the 
country to the commissariat of the mighty town, 
passed slowly along the deserted streets. In 
one of these wagons I noticed a large basket of 
newly-cut flowers, with the morning dew still 
fresh upon them. Their grateful perfume sa- 
luted us aswe passed. ‘See, my dear Arthur,’ 
I exclaimed, pointing to them, ‘does not the 
country woo us to fly from these reeking haunts 
of men, and to seek health of mind and body in 
a purer atmosphere, and worthier pursuits? Let 
us accept the invitation this very day!’ Iturn- 
ed tohim asIspoke. Never, never, shall I for- 
get the look which met my anxious glance. 
Deep, stony, settled, hopeless despair reigned in 
his face. A single tear had fallen upon his 
cheek. ‘Great God!’ he murmured, in hol- 
low, broken accents, ‘ what is to become of me? 
How will my poor, poor mother survive that 
which must follow ?’ 

“These words, wrung forth from the agony of 
his soul, were muttered to himself rather than 
spoken to me. There was in them that terrible 
significance which so startles and appalls the 
hearer who is conscious that more is meant than 
meets the ear. My heart beat thick and loud. 
T knew that there was a fiend busy at his heart, 
prompting thoughts for which his overstrained 
and debilitated powers of mind and body were 
now no match. A dreadful sense of responsi- 
bility seemed to crush me. With me it rested 
to watch this noble mind which was trembling 
in the balance, and to restore to it the calmness 
and soberness of reason. Fearful and distinct 
the gloomy picture, word-painted by Gray, rose 
before me: 





‘Keen Remorse with blood defiled, 
Or moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest Woe!’ 
There was something in his look, his walk, his 
unnatural silence, which was eloquent to me, 
and told me that the dread alternative suggest- 
ed in the poet’s lines was not merely a hideous 
phantom, conjured up by my own fears, but a 
living, actual, present danger. 

‘*We had now approached his home: To 
leave him by himself was not to be thought of. 
I stopped, and seized him by the hand. ‘ Ar- 
thur, have you ever had cause to doubt my 
friendship—my love for you? But how have 
you responded to them? For weeks past you 
have been playing a part before me; you have 
tried to conceal your troubles, your difficulties 
from me. The events of to-night have fearful- 
ly aggravated those difficulties. ‘Will you still 
be deaf to the better instincts of your heart, and 
refuse to lean upon the breast of a friend who 
loves, and will never desert you?’ Here I 
broke down, overcome by my own emotion. 
He turned and leaned his head upon my shoul- 
der. His heart was touched, and half the vic- 
tory was won. ‘Tears flowed freely through the 
fingers clenched before his eyes—‘tears from 
the depth of some divine despair’—the safety- 
valves of the bursting heart, the flood-gates of 
the seething brain. We entered his home to- 
gether; he flung himself on the sofa; I seated 
myself at hisside. In broken, hurried tones he 
told me the outline of his position. He had 
succeeded to some ten thousand pounds upon 
his coming of age a few months before. This 
sum barely sufficed to pay the debts he had in- 
curred up to that time; which debts he had paid 
without telling his mother or any one else of 
their existence. Since that time, in order to 
meet his losses at whist, he had had recourse to 
the Jews, and had borrowed largely and secret- 
ly from them. He had heavy engagements about 
to become due; he had lost more than a thou- 
sand pounds at Graham’s that night; his credit 
with the Hebrew blood-suckers was exhausted ; 
disgrace, infamy, shame — portrayed in such 
colors as are suggested only by imaginative 
minds like his—stared him in the face. 

‘* My task was difficult on account of his 
pride and sensitive delicacy, but my obvious 
duty was to relieve his mind from the galling 
pressure of his debts of honor at Graham’s. Oh 
how thankful I was that I had snapped up that 
reckless bet which he had offered upon the last 
rubber, and that his losses to others amounted 
to not more than a sum with which I could easi- 
ly grapple! The laws regulating the prompt 
payment of debts of honor at Graham’s were 
like those of the Medes and Persians, which al- 
ter not. No one was more scrupulously punctu- 
al in the payment of his losses than poor Arthur 
had been up to that time. I gently led him to 
dismiss from his mind the incubus which most 
oppressed it. I pointed out to him that I had 


been, upon the whole, a winner at Graham’s 
(which was true, although the amount was in- 
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considerable), and, by the sacred ties of friend- 
ship, I adjured him to think no more of his losses 
that night, but to let me represent him on the 
ensuing afternoon at Graham’s. Slowly and 
gradually I restored something like tranquillity 
to his mind; and before long I remarked, to my 
intense relief, that bodily exhaustion had well- 
nigh overcome him, and that sleep was at hand. 
I sat down at the table, pretending that I want- 


ed to write some letters for the early post (it was | 


now nearly seven o’clock), and presently he fell 
asleep on the sofa where he lay. 

** For some time I watched by his side, and for 
the first time I observed the full extent of the 
ravages which late hours, feverish excitement, 
and harassing care had committed upon the 
freshness of his youth. Yet he slept calmly and 
serenely ; and as he lay before me, I thought of 
Milton’s beautiful lines : 

“*His form had not yet lost 
All her original bright » nor app 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscured— 


a 





*¢ Before long his servant softly entered the 
room, and started to see his master stretched on 
the sofa and me seated by his side. Beckoning 
to the servant to be silent, and to follow me out 
of the room, I gave him strict orders to take my 
place by Arthur’s side, and to send round a mes- 
sage to my rooms immediately that his master 
woke. This he promised to do, and I hurried 
home, pretty well exhausted by a night of such 
care and anxiety. 

**T could not sleep long myself, and soon aft- 
er eleven o’clock I was again in Arthur’s room, 
for I was anxious to be there when he awoke, 
knowing that to the miserable the return of con- 
sciousness after sleep is accompanied by a sense 
of terror and depression, which they alone who 
have experienced it can fully realize. His sleep 
was now broken and uneasy, and about noon he 
awoke. 

‘*T will not dwell longer on these painful de- 
tails. His waking was fearful, but I would not 
give him time to think, for I occupied his atten- 
tion incessantly by suggesting plans and over- 
ruling his objections tothem. I settled that we 
would go down that evening by the train to 
Brighton, where his mother was then staying, 
and that her mind should be prepared, ‘en temps 
et en lieu, for the necessity of his leaving the 
army and going abroad until I could settle his 
affairs. 

‘In the afternoon I went to Graham’s. 
There I found Colonel D and a few others. 
They were talking of Arthur and his losses when 
I joined them. I entered into conversation with 
the Colonel, and, carelessly mentioning that Ar- 
thur was going into the country, and had asked 
me to settle his account for the previous night’s 
play, I paid his debt to the Colonel; also his 
debts to one or two others who happened to be 
present. In this manner I paid away nearly 
six hundred pounds; and after passing half an 
hour, chatting carelessly with them upon indif- 
ferent subjects, I excused myself from joining 








in the afternoon rubber by pleading an engage- 
ment, and left the club, never again to enter 
within its hateful precincts. 

“*T have dwelt so long upon the early part 
of poor Arthur’s history that I must compress 
what remains to be told into as brief a space as 
possible. 

‘* We went to Brighton that evening, and upon 
the following day I saw Mrs. Leslie, and broke 
to her, as gently as I could, the position of 
Arthur's affairs, without, however, letting her 
know the full extent of the mischief — with 
which, indeed, I was not at that time myself 
acquainted. 

**T will pass over the parting between the 
mother and the son; which, however, lost much 
of its bitterness from the belief, entertained by 
both, that his absence would not exceed a year. 
I accompanied him to Germany, and at Dres- 
den we parted—never again to meet on this 
earth! 

‘*T returned to London in order to ascertain 
the extent of his debts, and to devote myself to 
the adjustment of his affairs. The sale of his 
commission in the Grenadier Guards gave me 
something in hand to start with; but I found 
myself no match in diplomacy for the griping 
Shylocks in whose meshes he was entangled. 
His debts were larger than I expected, or than 
he himself was aware of; but the chief difficulty 
in dealing with them was that the Jews knew 
the position of his affairs just as well as I did, 
and laughed at the idea of accepting the com- 
promise for his debts which I was able to offer. 
They were perfectly well aware that at Mrs. 
Leslie’s death he would succeed to a considera- 
ble sum, of which she enjoyed the interest dur- 
ing her lifetime without being able to touch the 
principal. ‘They would abide patiently,’ said 
they, with that keen insight into human nature 
which is the distinguishing feature of their race, 
‘until Mr. Leslie got tired of living abroad, or 
until Mrs. Leslie got wearied of his absence.’ 

** Under these circumstances there was no- 
thing for it but to preach patience to Arthur, 
with whom I was in constant correspondence. 
It was at this crisis that, after having traveled 
for some time in Hungary, he chanced to make 
the acquaintance of General Guyon. They 
seem to have taken a fancy to each other at 
first sight; and no wonder, for, according to 
Arthur’s report, Guyon must be a glorious fel- 
low. He is, as you know, an Englishman by 
birth ; but he entered the Austrian army, after 
having served with the British Legion in Portu- 
gal, and ended by marrying the daughter of a 
noble Hungarian family. By Guyon’s advice 
and assistance, Arthur, who pined for employ- 
ment, entered the service of Austria, and attach- 
ed himself to a Hungarian hussar regiment, in 
which Guyon then held the rank of major.” 

Here I paused for a moment in my narrative, 
and unlocked my private drawer—the recepta- 
cle of all my choicest treasures. From it I 
drew forth a large packet of letters, which I 
placed in my wife’s hand. 
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*« These,” I continued, ‘‘ are poor Arthur’s 
letters, commencing at the date of his entering 
the Austrian service, and continued until with- 
in two months of the present time. Read them, 
and see whether I have exaggerated the intel- 
lectual gifts of the writer, and judge for your- 
self whether they are the productions of an or- 
dinary man. You will see with what earnest- 
ness he takes up the wrongs of Hungary; in 
what words of fire he denounces the oppression 
and duplicity of Austria. When the revolution- 
ary war broke out he flung off his allegiance to 
Austria, and, following the example of Guyon, 
threw himself heart and soul into the ranks of 
the patriots. His long residence in Hungary 
had made him familiar with the Magyar tongue 
—his personal qualities endeared him to all with 
whom he came in contact—his bravery in action 
made him conspicuous even in that army of he- 
roes and patriots, whose gallant feats of arms 
have awakened a proud sympathy in the hearts 
of brave and true men all over the world. 

*<T have little heart, dearest Annie, to dwell 
longer on these memories, or to narrate to you 
at present the details of my long interview with 
poor Mrs. Leslie this day. Suffice it to say that 
I found her calmer and stronger than I dared to 
hope. Before her, as I entered, lay the letter 
in which General Guyon announced to the now 
childless widow that the last link which bound 
her to earth was broken. 

*¢ You will remember my reading to you from 
the newspapers, not long ago, the bloody details 
of the storming of Buda by the Hungarians, un- 
der General Gérgey, on the 21st of May. You 
can now understand the deep interest which that 
story possessed for me. In all history I have 
read no passage of arms exhibiting valor more 
heroic, and enthusiasm more devoted, than those 
which the narrative of the storming of Buda 
supplies ; nor is it too much to say that to Ar- 
thur Leslie, more than to any other individual, 
Guyon, in his letter, represents the success of 
the final onslaught to have been attributable. 
After many repulses and desperate loss upon 
both sides, Arthur led on, with resistless impet- 
uosity, a band of the Honveds,* with whom he 
had acted in concert since the beginning of the 
war. Animated by his voice and gesture, the 
Honveds ascended the ladders with such head- 
long fury that the ramparts were carried in a 
rash, and a terrible hand-to-hand fight ensued 
in the streets. In the thickest of the smoke— 
wherever the din of battle rose loudest—-Arthur 
was to be seen; until, on a sudden, they who 
had so nobly supported him missed his inspirit- 
ing cheer, and lost sight of that tall form which 
had so long towered over the closing throng. 
Buda was won, but at how fearful a cost ! 

‘¢ Just within the breach, where the piles of 
mangled dead lay thickest, Arthur was found. 
His right arm was shattered by a musket-ball, 


* The Honveds, or “‘ Home Defenders,” are the militia 
of Hungary. Their devoted bravery in the Revolution- 
ary War of 1848-'49 will bear not unfavorable comparison 
with the heroism of the American militia of 1775-'83. 








and he had been bayoneted in several places as 
he lay on the ground. Life was not extinct; 
he might, they thought, recover if the hemor- 
thage from a bayonet-stab, which had pierced the 
lungs, could be arrested; but the exhaustion 
from the loss of blood was fearful. They car- 
ried him across the Danube to Pesth; and, at 
his request, a letter to Guyon was at once dis- 
patched. Guyon, with difficulty absenting him- 
self from his division in another part of Hun- 
gary, hurried to the bedside of his friend; and 
it was in his arms that, after a month’s alterna- 
tions of hope and fear—of rallying and declin- 
ing strength — poor dear Arthur peacefully ex- 
pired, on the 20th of June; his mother’s name, 
mingled with occasional mention of Guyon’s 
and my own, being gently breathed forth from 
his dying lips. It was from Guyon’s pen that 
Mrs. Leslie learned the particulars of her ex- 
iled son’s heroism in a distant land, of the love 
and attachment which there attended him when 
living, and followed him to the grave of honor 
in which he now sleeps. 

“ My story is almost told. It remains only 
for me to notice two circumstances which con- 
cern me more than the friend whom I have lost. 
From one of those letters which I have just 
given you, you will learn that, upon the event- 
ful morning when Arthur and I walked home 
together, for the last time, from Graham’s Club, 
I was not mistaken in thmking that his mind 
was for the moment unhinged, and that he was 
scarcely accountable for his actions. In that 
letter he speaks, in words of gratitude and affec- 
tion, dearly precious to me at this moment, of 
my having protected him from the commission 
of the rash and bloody deed suggested to him 
in that dreadful hour by his own gloomy and 
desperate thoughts. 

“You will recollect that at the outset of my 
tale I spoke of Arthur as ‘my greatest bene- 
factor.’ These words require no further com- 
mentary than has been supplied by my narra- 
tive. What I was during those fatal months 
which followed my introduction to him I have 
endeavored to describe to you. What I was 
then I should have been now had it not been 
for Arthur Leslie ! 

* Alas! there are at this moment—there will 
be always, not only here in London, but in ev- 
ery large town throughout the civilized world— 
many Arthur Leslies; few, very few, perhaps, 
combining ail the rare gifts of mind and body 
which were bestowed upon him, but many who 
are devoting the faculties and gifts which God 
has given them, in greater or less abundance, 
to one of the most debasing and enslaving of 
His enemy’s snares. Would to Heaven that 
the-fate of poor Arthur, revealed in his wasted 
youth, his exiled manhood, his premature death, 
might awaken in some of them, ere it be too 
late, the struggling pangs of a stifled conscience! 
If there be one precept, one axiom in life, of 
which experience, in all countries, daily and in- 
creasingly confirms the truth, it is that ‘he who 
gambles is lost.’ 
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“To each and all such I would fain say, 
‘Therefore, whosoever thou art that gamblest, 
be not deceived! Thou hast sown the wind, 
and thou shalt reap the whirlwind. If thou 
bringest to this hateful vocation no more than 
ordinary faculties and commonplace energies, 
thou wilt but serve to fatten and enrich the 
sharks that live upon such as thee; if thou 
shouldst enter this ignoble arena armed in t! s 
confident panoply of superior capacities and at- 
tainments, full soon shalt thou learn that the 
right weapons for thee to wield are knavery and 
cunning; that the companions of thy success 
are remorse and self-contempt; that thy boast- 
ed powers are enlisted in a service which, if 
long continued, will not fail to make ‘ knowl- 
edge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 
temptible |’ ” 


HE ALWAYS CAME IN SUNSHINE. 
HERE are men who always come to you in 
sunshine; and there are men whose pres- 
ence you feel as a shadow. It is ever so, meet 
them when and where you will—at home, in the 
street, on "Change, in the store, office, or count- 
ing-room—there is ever the radiant sunshine or 
the projected shadow. 

As men are, so, in the main, will you find 
their homes. The man who turns his face al- 
ways to the light brings his warm and genial 
sphere into his home-circle; while the man 
whose back is to the sun never enters the door 
of his dwelling without throwing a shadow over 
the household. 

My Uncle Florian was a man whose spirit 
seemed to know perpetual sunshine. I never 
saw a cloud in his face; I never knew his com- 
ing to shadow the heart of even a little child. 
Dear Uncle Florian! What a rare pleasure it 
was when, leave obtained, I turned my steps 
lightly from the shadowed house where my 
early years were spent, and came, for a brief 
season, into the brightness of thy beloved pres- 
ence ! 

‘* Ah! Hattie dear, is this you?” Memory 
will never lose the echo of his pleasant voice as 
he greeted my coming; nor do I feel the press- 
ure of his hand lighter now upon my head than 
it was thirty years ago, when it buried itself 
among the golden curls of childhood. 

My aunt was not so cheerful in spirit as Un- 
cle Florian. She was more inclined to look 
upon the dark side of things, and to prophecy 
evil instead of good. But Uncle Florian never 
permitted the clouds to darken the whole sweep 
of her horizon. If he could not always scatter 
the leaden mass of vapor he would break it into 
rifts, and let in, here and there, broad strips of 
sunshine. 

Children are always children — thoughtless, 
given to fits of passion, disobedient in little 
things, inclined to selfishness. I give the pic- 
ture’s shadowed side. My cousins were no ex- 
ception. Children are not born angels; they 
come to us in the natural plane of life, and re- 
ceive by inheritance natural inclinations, which, 








unhappily, ever show a downward proclivity. 
But the germs of angelic life are in the inmosts 
of their being, and the wise parent gives loving 
yet earnest heed to the insemination of these, 
which is done by the awakening of gentle, ten- 
der, unselfish affections, and the storing up of 
true and good principles in the mind. 

My cousins were like other children; and 
their mother, like too many mothers, weakly in- 
dulgent at times, and passionate, unreasonable, 
and exacting at other times. Ill health —the 
curse of American mothers— made her often 
fretful, and dimmed her vision when she looked 
out upon life. 

I remember one June day that I spent, as a 
great privilege, at Uncle Florian’s. I did not 
ask of my father the privilege, for I feared his 
universal ‘‘ No.” But after he had gone forth, 
I enticed, with childish art, my weak, unhappy 
mother into consent. Quietly, almost demurely, 
fearing to show any exuberant feelings, I stole 
out from my shadowed home; and when once fair- 
ly beyond the gate, and across the road into the 
green fields, I flew over the intervening distance 
with the tremulous joy of an uncaged bird. 

** Ah, Hattie, dear!” It was the kind voice 
of Uncle Florian. I met him at the gate, sur- 
rounded by my cousins. He laid his hand upon 
my head as usual, and stooped to receive my 
kiss. 

‘* How are father and mother?” 

** Well, I thank you.” 

Ah, but it was not well with them. Why, 
in my childish ignorance, I knew not. But, 
somehow, my father always came to us in shad- 
ow. His presence hushed the sports of his chil- 
dren. Our home rarely knew the blessing of 
cheerful sunshine. 

‘Take good care of Hattie, dears,” said Un- 
cle Florian, with a beaming countenance, as he 
turned from the gate; ‘‘and make this day in 
her life’s calendar a golden one.” 

And it was a golden one, as were all the 
days I ever spent at Uncle Florian’s. Yet was 
not the day all cloudless. It was more shad- 
owed, perhaps, than any day I had ever spent 
with my cousins, who were, as I have said, like 
other children, given to fits of passion, and 
swayed by the sudden impulse of selfish feel- 
ings. Several times Aubry, the oldest of my 
cousins, who seemed for a while possessed with 
a teasing spirit, worried his gentle sister Marion 
into tears, and sadly marred our pleasure. He 
would not go away and find his own enjoyment, 
but kept with us nearly all the morning, for 
no other reason, it seemed, than to gratify an 
unamiable temper. 

At dinner-time—Uncle Florian had gone to 
the city, and would not return until toward 
evening — Marion complained bitterly of Au- 
bry’s conduct, and my aunt scolded sharply. 
The boy did not receive his mother’s intemper- 
ately-spoken reproof in a very good spirit, and 
was sent from the table in consequence of a dis- 
respectful word dropped thoughtlessly from his 
lips—a word repented of as soon as uttered, and 
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which a wiser reproof on his mother’s part would 
not have provoked. 

I tasted no more food after Aubry was sent 
from the table. 

‘*Your father shall hear of this!” said my 
aunt, sternly, as Aubry left the room. 

My cousin did not trouble us again during 
the remainder of the day. I met him several 
times, but he did not look cheerful. His own 
thoughts were, I saw, punishing him severely. 
A restless spirit kept him wandering about, and 
doing all kinds of out of the way things. Now 
you would see him turning the grindstone vig- 
orously, though no one held axe or knife-blade 
upon the swiftly-revolving periphery; now he 
was on the top of a haymow; now climbing the 
long, straight pole that bore up the painted bird- 
box, to see if the twittering swallow had laid an 
egg; and now lying upon the grass in restless 
indolence. .- 

Crash! What is that? The boy had found 
his way out upon the branch of one of his fa- 
ther’s choice plum-trees, which had only this 
year come into bearing, and was laden with its 
first offerings of half-ripe fruit. His weight 
proved too heavy for the slender limb, and now, 
torn from its hold upon the tree, it lay in ruin 
upor the ground. 

Aubry was unhurt. In falling he had alight- 
ed upon his feet. But if his body had escaped 
without harm, not so his mind; for he compre- 
hended in an instant the extent of injury sus- 
tained by his father’s favorite tree—a tree to 
which two years of careful attention had been 
given, and to the ripening of whose choicely-fla- 
vored fruit that father had looked with so much 
pleasure. The shape of the tree was also a 
matter of pride with Uncle Florian. He had 
pruned it for two seasons with a careful atten- 
tion to symmetry as well as fruit-bearing, and 
I had more than once heard him speak of its 
almost perfect form. 

Tears were in the eyes of my Cousin Aubry 
as we came up to where he stood, gazing sadly 
upon the broken limb. My aunt had heard the 
crash and fall, and came running out from the 
house with a frightened air. The moment she 
comprehended the nature of what had occurred 
she struck her hands together passionately, and 
stung the already suffering mind of the boy with 
sharp, reproving words. Aubry made no an- 
swer. ‘The pain he felt was too severe to find 
much accession from this cause; though any 
added pang was cruelty, no matter from what 
source it came. 

‘¢Tf it had been any other tree,” said Aubry. 
I was sitting by his side, trying to comfort him, 
an hour after the accident. ‘‘If it had been 
any other tree I would not have cared so much. 
But father valued this one so highly. It was 
his favorite tree.” 

**He will not be angry.” I was thinking 
how very angry my own father would have 
been under like circumstances, and how se- 
verely he would have punished my brother 
had he been guilty of a similar fault, ‘He 





is always so cheerful—always so ready to for- 


‘*Tt isn’t that, Cousin Hattie—it isn’t that,” 
answered the boy, in a troubled voice. It is 
not his anger I fear.” 

“ What, then, have you to fear?” I inquired. 

** His sorrow, Cousin. Ah, Hattie! that is 
worse than his anger. He took so much pride 


in this tree; and now it is ruined forever!” 


“Only a single limb is broken. The tree is 
not destroyed. There is much fruit on it still,” 
I said, trying to comfort him. 

‘¢ It’s beauty is gone,” replied Aubry. ‘‘' That 
beauty which father produced by such careful 
pruning. No, Hattie; there is no bright side 
to the picture. All is dark.” 

It was in vain; we could not comfort the un- 
happy boy, who spent the rest of the day alone, 
brooding over the event which had so troubled 
his peace. 

‘*There’s your father now,” I heard my aunt 
say, 2 little before sundown. She was speak- 
ing to Aubry, and her voice had in it neither 
encouragement nor comfort. The breaking of 
the tree had excited her anger, and she still 
felt something of unkindness. I looked from 
the window and saw Uncle Florian alighting 
from his horse. His face was turned toward 
us—his kind, good face, that always looked as 
if the sun were shining upon it. Aubry arose 
—he had been sitting by a table, with a deject- 
ed air, his head resting upon his hand—and 
went out hastily to meet his father. 

‘**T hope,” said my aunt, ‘‘ that he will give 
him a good scolding; he richly deserves it! 
What business had he to climb into that tree, 
and out upon so slender a limb?” 

I felt an almost breathless interest in the 
meeting between my cousin and Uncle Florian. 
I had never seen that mild face clouded, but I 
was sure it would be clouded now. How could 
it help being? His countenance, as he stood 
with his hand resting upon the neck of his 
horse, was still turned toward us, and I could 
see every varying expression. My breathing 
was nearly suspended as I saw Aubry reach his 
father and look up into his face. A little while 
he talked to him, while Uncle Florian listened 
attentively. Every instant I expected to see 
the cloud, but it came not to dim the light of 
cheerful kindness in that almost angelic coun- 
tenance. While Aubry yet talked, earnestly, 
to his father, one of the farm hands came out 
from the stable and took the horse. Then the 
two—father and son—came toward the house; 
and as the former commenced speaking, in an- 
swer to the communication which he had re- 
ceived, I noticed that he laid his hand upon the 
shoulder of Aubry in an affectionate way, and 
drew him close to his side. They passed near 


the broken plum-tree, but neither looked at it. 
I think Uncle Florian avoided a sight which, 
just then, could hardly have been met without 
an unpleasant shock to his feelings. 

Now, as ever, dear Uncle Florian came in 
sunshine; and it was warm enough and bright 
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enough to chase away coldness and shadow 
even from the heart and brow of my aunt, who 
could not forgive the offense of her boy. 

For every one my good uncle had a smile or 
a pleasant word. If in degree there was a dif- 
ference, it was in favor of Aubry, who d 


lie dormant. Long years since ke went to his 
rest—his days declining, like the last warm days 
of the later autumn, and his western sky radi- 
ant with the passing glories of a spirit that al- 
ways clothed itself in sunbeams. 





held to his father’s side by some irresistible at- 
traction. Instead of separating between him 
and his father, I think that little unpleasant 
event drew them nearer together, and bound 
their hearts closer by the magic tie of love. 

As I turned my face homeward that evening 
I felt that I had turned it away from the sun- 
shine; and so it was. A trifling fault of one 
of my brothers had been visited by excessive 
punishment, given in anger, and there was gloom 
in the household—and not only gloom, but alien- 
ation, the germ of separation. 

We were sitting, on the next morning, at our 
late, silent, moody breakfast—silent and moody 
after rebuking words from my father, who seem- 
ed only half-satisfied with the punishment al- 
ready meted out to my brother—when the door 
opened, and a cheerful voice sent a chord of 
pleasant music vibrating through the room, and 
a face that always came in sunshine scattered, 
with its golden beams, the clouds which cur- 
tained all our feelings. Smiles warmed over 
the sober face of my mother, and light sparkled 
in her eyes, while the whole aspect of my fa- 
ther’s countenance underwent a change. 

** Ah, Harry!” Uncle Florian spoke to my 
brother, who was in disgrace for a fault light 
in every way compared to the fault of Aubry 
on the day previous, “how finely you are grow- 
ing! Really, you are the handsomest boy in the 
neighborhood.” 

‘* If he were only as good as he is good-look- 
ing,” said my mother. 

‘*Tut! tut!’ replied Uncle Florian, half- 
aside, to my mother. ‘‘ Never say that to a 
boy’s face.” Then aloud and cheerfully, ‘I'll 
stand sponsor for Harry, and put his good con- 
duct against his good looks any day.” What a 
grateful expression my brother cast upon him! 

For each and all Uncle Florian had a kind 
word, and upon each and all fell the warm sun- 
light of his cheerful spirit. When he left us, 
after his brief visit, we were allhappier. Even 
my father’s brows were less contracted, and his 
voice was kinder when he spoke; and as for 
my mother, her heart was warmer and her 
countenance brighter through all the day that 
followed. 

Blessings on Uncle Florian, and on all men 
who, like him, com@to us in sunshine! They 
carry their own heaven with them, and give to 
every one they meet a glimpse of its sweet beat- 
itudes. Ever more ready to praise than blame 
—to see good rather than evil—to find the sun- 
ny instead of the cloudy side—they are like the 
angels of whom it has been said, that when they 
come to a man they search only for what is good 


in him, that they may warm the celestial seed | 


into germination, knowing that if the forces of 
life are directed into the good seed the evil must 








MY ACQUAINTANCE WITH RACHEL. 

LL who ever saw Rachel, all who love the true 

and beautiful in Art, must have received the 
news of her loss with emotions such as stirred the 
scholars of the early Christian ages on seeing the 
most exquisite statues of antiquity shattered by 
the unsparing hands of the image-breakers. The 
pedestal on which she so long stood is now va- 
cant, and there is none to succeed her. Ristori 
has been mentioned; but Ristori, though en- 
dowed with splendid natural: powers, is deficient 
in that grace of conception and refinement of 
culture which Rachel superadded to the quali- 
ties of her Italian rival. Ristori (whom I nev- 
er saw but once) impressed me as a woman who 
may be met with among the Southern nations 
once in a generation. Rachel's equal we may 
not hope to find more than once in the course 
of centuries. We might as readily expect to 
see another Phidias or Apelles, as look for a 
repetition of that wondrous combination of no- 
bleness, nature, and perfect delicacy of finish 
which characterized the performances of this 
matchless woman. We must treasure deeply 
within our hearts the recollection of her tri- 
umphs ; for that glorious star is now set forever, 
and the space she filled is known only by the 
trail of light she has left behind her. But this 
trace of her will endure as long as the lost lega- 
cies of the mighty Past—the statues and paint- 
ings of the Parthenon, the beauty of Cleopatra, 
the genius of Roscius, mere shadows though 
they have become—continue to command the 
reverence of mankind. 

It is not my purpose here to enter into an 
analytical appreciation of this great artist. Oth- 
er and far abler hands will undertake the task, 
and do her fitter justice. But I may be per- 
mitted passingly to allude to the peculiarly 
Grecian cast of her genius. More than any 
other artist of modern times, she seems to have 
succeeded in uniting the purity, the delicacy, 
and the grandeur of the classic ideal. Her act- 
ing, her temperament, her appearance, were 
pre-eminently impassioned, intellectual, and, 
if I may be allowed the expression, statuesque. 
Her passions were vehement and genuine, but 
they were chastened by an intellect which, in 
matters of art, was almost faultless; and her 
richly-endowed physique, spare as it was, was 
admirably obedient and complementary to both, 
giving intensity to her passions and symmetry 
to hertaste. In all her movements her air was 
thoroughly patrician ; and in the classic drama, 
where the costume favored it, her appearance 
was that of an antique statue. And so fault- 
lessly beautiful, so suggestive of high emotion 
in their very repose, were all her attitudes, that, 
had the art of sculpture only dated from her 
time, one might justly have doubted whether 
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she had been more indebted to: the statuary for 
her attitudes, or he to her acting for his inspi- 
rations. For this reason I have always fancied 
that, admirably as she would appear in English 
tragedy had she succeeded in mastering the lan- 
guage, in no part would she have been more at 
home than in Talfourd’s beautiful play of Ion, 
in which the pure spirit of the classics is prob- 
ably more visible than in any other English dra- 
matic composition. 

Those who were so fortunate as to witness her 
performances will need only an enumeration of 
her great parts: Camille, with its famous im- 
precation ; Phédre, with its long-sustained dis- 
play of supernatural emotion; Hermione, with 
its fierce jealousy and revenge; Pauline, in Po- 
Qyeucte, where the beautiful Aeathen girl, chang- 
ing her faith, exclaims, through her gifted 
Jewish interpretress, with a fervor of inspiration 
which no Christian ever surpassed, ‘‘ Je vois, je 
sais, jecrois! Je suis Chrétienne enfin!” —(1 see, 
I know, I believe! At last Iam a Christian!) 
Le Moineau de Lesbie, where with the charm of a 
siren she asks, ‘‘ Suis-je belle?” Marie Stuart, in 
which she exhibits so much majesty, beauty, 
and sorrow that it is hard to believe the great 
prototype herself could have been more queen- 
like, more beautiful, or more unfortunate; La 
Tisbé, where she tells her lover Rodo/fo so be- 
witchingly, ‘‘ Je reviens seulement pour te dire un 
mot, je t'aime !”—(I come back to say only one 
word—ZI love you !) bursting out at another time 
so generously in behalf of her unhappy rival, 
Catarina, ‘* Je la crois, moi!” Lady Tartuffe, 
whom you can not avoid hating, so perfectly 
does she portray this Iago-like character; and, 
finally, Adrienne Lecouvreur, in which, resplen- 
dent with jewels, beautiful, spirituedle, after fas- 
cinating us through five acts, she dies, exclaim- 
ing with deepest pathos these words, now so ap- 
plicable to her own story, ‘‘Je suis si jeune, et 
la vie souvrait pour moi si belle!”—(I am so 
young, and life is so fair before me!) To those 
that saw her this mere mention of her great 
characters will suffice to revive the impressions 
of her powers, in their varied scope and highest 
development. To those that never saw her, no 
words can succeed in conveying an idea of what 
she was; no description depict the clear, intel- 
lectual light, so full of intensity and motion, 
which played like a halo about her features. 
Neither can I aspire to add to her fame either as 
artistoras woman. But it having been my good 
fortune to enjoy a brief personal acquaintance 
with the great tragédienne, I believe that they 
who are ever inclined to cling to the most tri- 
fling associations with gifted natures; and who, 
like the artist herself, are ever more disposed to 
admire those qualities in which they rise above 
their fellow-creatures than to linger over those 
shortcomings which they possess in common with 
the rest of humanity, will be pleased to welcome 
a few simple reminiscences of Rachel as she 
appeared in private life. 

The first time I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing the tragédienne off the stage was on the night 





of her second performance of Marie Stuart in this 
city, at the Metropolitan, now Burton’s, Theatre. 
In accordance with a previous arrangement, the 
presentation took place at the close of the third 
act. As Marie Stuart does not appear on the 
stage throughout the fourth act, and as the en- 
tr’actes were somewhat long, it gave me an op- 
portunity of making quite an extended visit. 
Rachel was alone in a small apartment under 
the stage which had been specially fitted up 
for her use. ‘The room was lined on each side 
with red drapery, and as it was quite small, with 
a low ceiling, it bore a decided resemblance to 
a prison-cell. Dressed in the well-known cos- 
tume of the Queen of Scots—a most queen-like 
attire, and one peculiarly becoming to the person 
of its present wearer—she was reading a book 
as I was ushered in, her left arm resting on 
the table. Close to her, and as a continuous 
part of the tableau which I could not help ad- 
miring, stood that exquisite diadem, scintillating 
with diamonds, and so gracefully fashioned that 
every man, and particulirly every woman, that 
ever saw it, remembers it as distinctly as one 
does the crown-jewels in the Tower of London. @ 
What with the contemplative aspect of Rachel, 
her distinguished air, her royal costume, the 
crown, the small low room, and her loneliness, 
the illusion of the imprisoned queen was com- 
plete—more so even than in the play itself. Her 
appearance lost nothing by being submitted to 
a close inspection. Her features were most 
delicately chiseled, bespeaking a refined intel- 
lect and a temperament of rare sensibility ; her 
complexion was of a uniform pallor; her eyes 
of almost supernatural brilliancy, and her hair 
of raven hue, almost always worn 4@ la Grecque, 
and displaying a faultlessly shaped head. She 
was then in the enjoyment of full health, with 
no visible premonitions of the insidious malady 
that was so soon to terminate her career. There 
was no rouge on her cheeks, and none of those 
coarser artificial effects, which, favored by the 
enchanting powers of distance, have so large a 
share in the illusions that hedge the divinity of 
most stage goddesses. Her classic training had 
communicated a corresponding severity to her 
taste, and in every thing she was classical, down 
to the least ornament of dress—detesting false 
sentiment, false art, false ornament, and partic- 
ularly—false jewelry. She used to pride her- 
self on not wearing rouge, and frequently de- 
clared that, except where the powdered head- 
dresses required it, she never resorted to its aid. 
Magnificent as she was in jewelry at night, in 
the morning she scrupuléusly avoided every 
thing of the kind—bracelets, ear-rings, brooches, 
rings, all were proscribed, and neither on her 
dress nor on her arms, nor any of her fingers, 
could a single ornament be found. A striking 
contrast, in this respect, to many of our quasi- 
elegant ladies at Newport and Saratoga, who 
seem to think that, by making Golcondas of 
themselves in the morning, they may win the 
affections of some Potosi before night. But to 
return to the presentation. On hearing the 
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door open Rachel raised her eyes; then, rising 
with slow dignity, with queen-like stateliness she 
gave me welcome. She spoke in a measured 
voice—in which I recognized, with a slight 
touch of awe, the same solemn tones that struck 
me so forcibly the first time I heard her in 
Camille, when she comes on the stage exclaim- 
ing: ‘* Quelle a tort de vouloir que je vous entre- 
tienne !”,—{ How unreasonable she is, in wishing 
me to talk with you!)—words which recurred to 
me at the time, and which I felt, had not the in- 
troduction been prearranged, she might possibly 
now apply tome. After listening to my reply, she 
invited me to be seated. The introduction once 
over, her stately demeanor was discarded, and 
she soon passed to that bright, easy, playful 
manner, typical of the genuine Parisienne, 
which she possessed to an extraordinary degree. 
It were idle to attempt to repeat her conversa- 
tions, even if I could now recall them literal- 
ly; for the mere words disconnected from the 
woman and the manner, could give no better 
idea of them than would the loose particles de- 
tached from a specimen of mosaic convey an 
impression of the beauty of the original work. 
But perhaps some estimate of her powers may 
be derived by stating the impressions they pro- 
duced upon her listeners. One always went 
away from her, feeling unable to draw a distine- 
tion between her own ordinary conversations 
and her most brilliant passages in such plays as 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, Lady Tartuffe, and the 
like. 
same vivacity, ease, and grace pervaded them 
—and she was so singularly sensitive, so open to 
impressions of every kind, so childlike in many 
things, that her conversation was always stamped 
with freshness and originality. 

Having inadvertently addressed her once as 
Madame and the next time as Mademoiselle, I 
asked for light on the subject. She replied, 
with her customary esprit, that either was ac- 
ceptable, but Mademoiselle was rather her pro- 
fessional title, Jfadame her social one ; the art- 
ist was Mademoiselle, but the woman decidedly 
Madame. After informing her that I had 
lost the control of my movements under the in- 
fluence of that royal prison, and, like a loyal 
subject, could only move when she commanded, 
but not before, and after receiving her assur- 
ance that I need be under no apprehension as 
she would give me timely notice when to leave, 
the interview concluded somewhat thus. Select- 
ing a flower from a basket in the corner of the 
room, she informed me with a gracious air of 
apology that the fifth act was about to com- 
mence and she must dismiss me; but lest I 
should think ill of her hospitality, she hoped I 
would renew my visit at her apartments in 
Clinton Place, and meantime ‘accept this lit- 
tle flower de la part de Rachel.” With thanks 
I placed it in my button-hole, observing, play- 
fully, that I should proudly bear it back to my 
seat, and if asked whence it came would say 
from La grande Tragédienne. To which she 
replied with an arch expression; ‘‘ Prenez garde 


The same finished flow of words, the | 
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de me compromettre to say it comes 
from Rachel the artist, and not from Rachel 
the woman.” I departed dazzled and charm- 
ed, and resumed my seat in the parquette, fan- 
eying if the enthusiasts around me only knew 
the history of the rose-bud, how quickly it would 
be plucked from its button-hole.. But fortu- 
nately it was not molested ; no infernal machine 
burst under my boots as I left the house—the 
garroters left me in peace—and my good star 
(it was not on a policeman’s breast) conducted 
me safely home. The flower, received with grat- 
itude, was guarded with devotion ; and later in 
the evening committed with reverence to the 
recesses of a large volume, where it remains 
to this day, no doubt in a state of beautiful 
preservation, opposite to some impossible-to-re- 
member page. 

A few days after, about two o’clock, as I was 
returning from a wedding reception, I rang the 
bell of a three-story house in Clinton Place, and 
here, for the first time, I had the pleasure of 
seeing Phédre chez elle en robe de matin. To get 
in was no easy matter. Great precautions were 
taken at the door to guard against intrusion. 
After sending in my card, and making it appear 
that I neither claimed a performance in behalf 
of the Nena Sahib Reform Tract Society, nor a 
donation of five hundred dollars for the desti- 
tute members of the New York Common Coun- 
cil, nor an autograph letter for some recluse lit- 
erary old maid, who would never show it to any 
body, I was allowed to pass in, Phédre was ar- 
rayed in a simple but superb white cashmere 
robe de matin, sparsely scattered over with palm 
leaves, and fastened with a cord and tassels. 
Her hair was dressed very chastely, the same as 
in Camille (without the red fillets). She was 
reposing languidly on cushions, and appeared 
utterly prostrated. She complained of great fa- 
tigue, and begged to be excused for not rising. 
Her sisters were in the room with her: Lia, who 
used to play Catarina in Angelo, and Dinah, 
who produced such a sensation as Jeanne in 
Lady Tartuffe. They were both busy with their 
needles. Having seen Catarina and La Tishé 
a few hours before ready to kill each other, I 
began by expressing satisfaction at the restora- 
tion of harmony between two such fierce rivals. 
Though a mere banalité, Rachel was in the hu- 
mor for retort, and replied in the same spirit. 
In a few minutes, with that strange elasticity 
and mobility of hers, she had thrown off the air 
of fatigue and was all vivacity. Anxious to 
initiate this “‘ distinguished foreigner” into the 
manners and customs of the country, I pro- 
duced from my pocket a small white box of 
wedding cake which, according to good time- 
honored Knickerbocker usage, I had carried off 
from the reception that morning. The thing 
was an entire novelty. A knife was imme- 
diately called for, and Phédre with the eager- 
ness of a school-girl, made a destructive attack 
upon the cake, relishing it greatly. The cus- 
tom of dreaming on it, under the pillow, was 
explained, and received with great success— 
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Rachel promising to follow the fashion. The 
cake was in a bad way, when the door-bell rang 
—it was ringing all the time—and in came a 
polite note requesting an autograph. The ap- 
plication was set aside, to be replied to next 
morning by the Secretary. The next time 
the bell rang it brought a present done up in 
brown paper. It was a scientific treatise in 
English, on some of the ologies or onomties, 
which some publisher, with more admiration 
than tact, had been unable to restrain himself 
from laying at Tragedy’s feet. The object of 
his admiration was too much of a Frenchwoman 
not to be struck with the ridiculous side of the 
thing, and the only circumstance that saved her 
admirer from being embalmed in her fund of 
anecdotes was, that his name was so utterly 
Anglo-Saxon that it defied all her attempts to 
make it take root in the soil of her memory. 
She spoke with evident delight and gratitude 
of her kind reception here, and was agreeably 
surprised to meet, both in the press and the 
auditorium, that peculiar kind of appreciation 
(appreciation nuancée) which is at once encour- 
aging to the feelings and stimulating to the ef- 
forts of an artist. She confessed, however, that 
it had required some time, as well as some phi- 
losophy, to recover from the shock she had ex- 
perienced on the night of her début, when, in 
the midst of her finest bursts of passion, just as 
she thought every eye was riveted upon her and 
she was carrying all before her, her ears were 
assailed with a strange sound, like the patter of 
rain on the roof. Amazed at the circumstance, 
she ran her glance over the audience, and found, 
to her dismay, scarcely an eye resting on her, 
but every one intently reading the translated 
libretto! And the noise which had s0 startled 
her came simply from the turning over so many 
leaves all at once. They are at least good 
listeners, said she, consoling herself, else they 
would not all turn the leaves so precisely to- 
gether. She declared, with a smile, if the 
books had not already been in print, she would 
have had them arranged so as to bring all the 
fine into the middle of the page. She 
was in transports with our climate—it was then 
Indian summer—and said she had never felt 
better any where. She was strongly impressed 
with the beauty of American women, and was 
astonished at the number of ‘‘ figures jines et 
aristocratiques” she met in Broadway. Of the 
men I do not remember hearing her express any 
general opinion, but presume she found little in 
our dyspeptic temperaments likely to remind her 
of the athletic heroes of the Olympic games, 
with whom her classic studies had made her 
familiar; neither could she find in our ‘‘ two- 
forty young men” much to recall those brilliant 
and seductive gallants and courtly chevaliers, 
ever ready, in the cause of love, ‘‘to break a 
lance or scale a lady’s bower,” whose acquaint- 
ance she had made under the auspices of Scribe, 
Victor Hugo, and others of the modern school. 

In the house where she resided there lived a 
middle-aged French gentleman, who, though 








very enthusiastically disposed toward La grande 
Tragédienne, had never succeeded in obtaining 
an introduction—not even a glimpse of her or 
her sisters. The only consciousness he had of 
their presence in the house he derived while 
passing through the hall in the morning. At 
the door of each of the divinities stood the neat- 
est possible pair of French gaiter-boots—small, 
trim, and, as he expressed it, full of esprit—and 
he declared nothing he had ever heard, seen, or 
read about these ladies had produced a deep- 
er impression or excited a livelier admiration 
than these silent but eloquent little pedestals, 
temporarily detached from his revered but un- 
attainable idols. 

On another occasion I found her entertain- 
ing her friends with an article in Figaro, or 
some other paper which she had just received 
from France. As might be supposed, even a 
newspaper article assumed the air of a master- 
piece when conveyed through such a medium. 
The paragraph, at which she seemed vastly 
amused, was nothing less than the well-known 
malicious bon-mot which Augustine Brohan, “/a 
reine des soubrettes,” had perpetrated, on hearing 
that Rachel had opened her American campaign 
by making a charitable donation to the Norfolk 
sufferers by the yellow fever: ‘‘ Pourquoi Ra- 
chel, est-elle comme le vin de Maderé?” ‘‘ Parce- 
qu'elle s’améliore en voyageant !” —(Why is Rach- 
el like Maderia wine? Because she improves 
by travel.) She laughed heartily over it, re- 
marking, with much guod-nature, that when she 
refused she was abused, and when she gave she 
was ridiculed. 

She had been the evening previous to Bur- 
ton’s, in Chambers Street, to see that comedian 
in the Serious Family and the Toodles. No 
one ever relished Burton’s performances more 
keenly than she did, and she laughed till the 
tears rolled down her cheeks, asserting she had 
never seen a comic actor equal to him. The 
unfortunate Mr. Toodles was aware of Hermi- 
one’s presence in the stage-box, and, stimulated 
by the tears he drew from her, he of course sur- 
passed himself. Her desire to see him again 
was great, and when she remembered that her 
own professional engagements prevented she 
seemed quite disappointed. 

She had also an extraordinary curiosity to see 
the great American tragedian, Forrest, whom she 
had heard frequently mentioned—but her wish 
was never gratified. She was especially anx- 
ious to hear him in the plays in which he seems 
to take the strongest hold on the popular heart, 
such as Metamora, the Gladiator, and the like. 
She seemed to have an instinctive respect for the 
great heart of humanity, believing that the test 
of an actor’s genius lies in his power over his 
fellow-creatures, and he that would permanent- 
ly sway the masses, no matter how untutored, 
must strike a chord which can be stirred by the 
voice of genius alone. In fact, while no one 


was better aware than she of what was due to 
the critics, and to incessant self-culture, she 
never lost sight of Moliére’s rule, that the true 
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way to judge of his plays was to study their 
effect, not upon some learned critic, but upon 
the illiterate old woman who lived in the same 
house with him. It was this favorite theory of 
hers, quite as much as her fondness for wealth 
—the sole motive usually ascribed—which made 
her so anxious to subdue all nations and to try 
all climes. While she felt that the measure of 
her reputation as a finished and classic artist 
must be determined by the completeness and 
permanency of her success in France alone, she 
also believed that the power of her genius would 
be proportionate to the universality of her do- 
minion over the human family, regardless of 
language, race, climate, or educational condi- 
tion. 

For this reason she turned with especial pride 
from her successes in France to her triumphs in 
the far-off lands of Russia and America, linked 
together as they were by her brilliant achieve- 
ments in England, Germeuy, and Prussia. As 
every one knows, shs had intended to extend 
her conquests over the West Indies and Mexico, 
thence along the shores of the Pacific; and 
when she had satisfied herself here, who knows 
but she had gone on farther and farther, until, 
like the Macedonian, she had wept because 
there were no more worlds left to conquer. As 
it is, Rachel is the only woman in the dramat- 
ic world, from the earliest ages to the presenti 
day, known to have laid so large a portion 
of the human family at her feet; and this, 
too, without resorting to meretricious accesso- 
ries, or to charlatanry of any kind, never once 
stooping from the proud dignity of a classic 
queen—but producing her effects attired in the 
simple garb of a Roman maiden, by the sole 
force of her genius united to peculiar personal 
gifts. The votaries of music and the dance 
may perhaps rival Rachel in the mere extent 
of their success; but the language of melody as 
well as of motion, is one that needs no inter- 
preter, and appeals more or less exclusively to 
the senses. But Rachel appealed solely to the 
highest powers of the intellect, and this, too, 
while having to contend with the disadvantage 
of expressing herself in a tongue foreign to her 
auditors, and frequently unknown to them. It 
was this same broad catholic democracy of gen- 
ius that made her almost as sensitive to the 
applause or indifference of our audiences, even 
during her last fortnight here (when mercenary 
motives could no longer be reasonably imputed 
to her), as she would have been before the 
assembled wisdom of the Thédtre Frangais. If 
any thing went wrong she would never dispar- 
age her audience, but would attribute any appar- 
ent coldness of theirs to other reasons, some- 
times inquiring if she had played with less than 
wonted fire, at others complaining of the defect- 
ive construction of the house. The only time 
she had reason to notice any such coldness was 
during her brief engagement at the Academy 
of Music—a house which, we all know, from its 
size and peculiar conformation, seems to stifle 
all enthusiasm, and to forbid all applause, isolat- 





ing the actors from the public, and cutting off 
that secret flow of mutual sympathy so indis- 
pensable to their sensitive natures. On this 
account, unable to withstand the chilling effects 
of this house, she soon removed to Niblo’s—a 
theatre eminently supplied with the qualities in 
which the Academy is wanting. Here she con- 
cluded her performances in this city, delighted 
at the restoration of that harmony and enthusi- 
asm the least interruption to which never failed 
to make her miserable. 

While on this topic, I may mention she re- 
peatedly expressed her admiration for the Bos- 
ton Theatre, pronouncing it to bein many re- 
spects, and particularly in the green-room ap- 
pointments, unsurpassed any where, even in 
France. 

She was gratified in the highest degree at 
her success in this country, but she could never 
conceal her regret at receiving so few flowers 
and bouquets. As an artist and as a woman, 
she had a strong love for flowers, and she could 
not but regard them as one of the most flatter- 
ing and appropriate evidences of both public and 
private approbation. On being informed that 
the public had refrained from sending flowers 
solely because they regarded them as beneath 
the dignity of the Tragic Muse, to whom laurels 
rather than bouquets seemed appropriate, she 
appeared consoled, but not comforted. 

In the course of conversation one day a topic 
was introduced which induced her to allude to 
her wealth. She stated she took great pride in 
it, inasmuch as it was entirely due to her own, 
she might say, unaided efforts, had been accu- 
mulated in a few years, and would remain after 
she was gone as a record of her successful ca- 
reer—adding the happy aphorism so redolent 
with the spirit of the age, that for an artist, 
“* La fortune, c’est la mesure de Cintelligence.” 

About four or five weeks after her début in 
this city she was induced, as all vividly remem- 
ber, to sing or rather declaim Za Marseillaise. 
The excitement it created, and the numbers 
and enthusiasm of the audience on that occa- 
sion, inspired me with a strong curiosity to as- 
certain her impressions in regard to it. I ac- 
cordingly called on her a day or two after, and 
though it was nearly one o’clock she had but 
just risen, and was about sitting down to break- 
fast. The fatigue and excitement of playing 
generally prevented her from sleeping for sev- 
eral hours after retiring, and she accordingly 
rose very late. She was dressed as usual with 
great simplicity and taste, and was in brilliant 
spirits. She began by expressing an enthusiast- 
ie delight at a collection of our autumn leaves, 
which had been presented to her by a friend the 
day before, and which, both in their rich variety 
of hue and their arrangement, were entirely new 
to her. From this the conversation took a gen- 
eral turn, and finally she touched upon her re- 
cent performance of the great military hymn. 
She said she knew the Marseillaise might justly 
be denied a place in the répertoire of the classic 
drama, that its success rested more on extrane- 
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ous associations than on any grace of interpre- 
tation she might have conferred upon it, and 
that it might to a certain extent be pronounced 
by the severer standards of criticism a meretri- 
cious performance. But, added she, in a tone 
of apology which those that were so carried 
away by this hymn may deem uncalled for, she 
had yielded in consequence of the repeated so- 
licitations of the public, and of her brother— 
who had assured her it would greatly enhance 
the receipts—a consideration, she would not 
deny, to which she was not indiffererit, and 
which was quite in harmony with the object of 
her visit to this country. But while yielding 
to the general request, she desired to convince 
the public that her greatest achievements were 
connected with the classic drama, and thereon 
mainly she wished to rest her fame. For this 
reason, she felt somewhat piqued, in her artistic 
pride, on finding that the Marseillaise had drawn 
together the largest audience she had yet com- 

hundreds being turned away and the 
tickets rising to an extravagant p There- 
upon, like a great artist, she resolved to have a 
great revenge. The performances of the even- 
ing comprised Les Horaces and La Marseillaise ; 
she would play both parts as well as she could, 
but all the fire of her soul, all the strength of 
her intellect, all the charm of her person, she 
was determined to concentrate upon her person- 
ation of the classic part, Camille; so that the 
public, who had come to bestow their enthusi- 
asm on La Marseillaise, should go away award- 
ing the palm to Camille. She succeeded thor- 
oughly in her design. And thus the classic Ro- 
man maiden took her revenge upon the modern 
Goddess of War. 

It was during this visit, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that Rachel made the only allusion I 
ever heard her make to her lost sister Rebecca, 
of whom she spoke in terms of admiration as 
well as great affection. 

About the twentieth of October she made 
that fatal visit to Boston, where, after having 
contracted a severe cold in the cars, she fatigued 
herself beyond her strength by playing every 
night. | She brought back large profits and de- 
lightful impressions, saying she had rarely elic- 
ited in any country such enthusiasm as was 
awarded there to her performance of Virginie, 
in Virginius. But she brought back also a 
hacking cough, which, in spite of her physicians, 
she continued with strange carelessness to neg- 
lect, attaching no importance to it. 

Her last performances in New York were giv- 
en at Niblo’s; it was, perhaps, her most success- 
ful engagement in this city. It was here she 
played, for the only time, Dumas’s admirable 
drama of Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, one of her 
most pleasing parts, and one in which she ap- 
peared unusually beautiful. She expressed 
great satisfaction at being told that she resem- 
bled, in this play, the celebrated picture of the 
Princesse de Lamballes ; adding that the resem- 
blance had never been detected before, although 
she had taken the picture for her model in the 











first part of the play, and the picture of Charlotte 
Lorday in the latter portion of it. She bade 
farewell to the New York public in M. de Tro- 
briand’s effective ‘Ode to America,” beginning 
with the words, now invested with a sadly om- 
inous import: ‘‘ Ne venez pas m’a-t-on dit, et 
moi je suis venue.”—(Come not, they said ; but I 
am here.) 

After this farewell performance, while wait- 
ing for her carriage, she sat down, like a play- 
ful child, on a trunk in a corner of the green- 
room, amidst a group of friends, and amused 
them by reading, in the strongest of French ac- 
cents, a poetical translation of the Ode into En- 
glish. Amidst all her fun, however, she cough- 
ed constantly, and her hand betrayed, through 
her glove, a raging fever. 

A few days afterward Rachel left for the 
South. At Charleston she was prevailed upon 
to perform, for a single time, in Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, little suspecting that, in this perform- 
ance, she was bidding an eternal farewell to her 
professional career. Thence she went to Ha- 
vana, where she continued too ill to fulfill her en- 
gagements. Losing all hope here of regaining 
her health, she finally disbanded her army, and, 
like Napoleon after the disastrous campaign of 
Moscow, leaving her troupe to find their way 
home as best they could, she suddenly reap- 
peared in New York, unannounced, and with 
no escort except her bonne. She had left a 
tropical sun to exchange it, in five days, for a 
Lapland sky—the thermometer ranging, the 
day she landed here and for a fortnight after, in 
the neighborhood of zero. The ground was 
covered with nearly a foot of snow, and Broad- 
way was alive with sleigh-bells. The sky was 
of the deepest blue, perfectly clear, and the at- 
mosphere intensely exhilarating. The contrast 
with the languid climate of Cuba, the treach- 
erous effect of the bracing cold, and the merry 
aspect of the city, produced a wonderful effect 
on her spirits. She imagined herself perfectly 
cured, and was exuberant with hope—declaring, 
amidst her incessant coughing, that she had not 
felt so well for years, and that she would like to 
remain here always. The’sleigh-bells gave her 
great pleasure to hear, and reawakened the wel- 
eome memories of her proud triumphs in the 
land of the Czar. Strange infatuation of this 
malady—making its victims welcome as a bless- 
ing that which to them is deadly poison ! 

Her cough continued to grow worse until she 
was absolutely ordered to leave by her physi- 
cian. She took her departure for Europe in 
the steamer Fulton; and so weak was she then 
that she had almost to be carried aboard, and 
many of her admiring friends who had come to 
see her off had a melancholy presentiment that 
they were bidding her adieu for the last time. 

The sea-voyage was of great benefit to her; 
and so much did she recuperate, that, on arriv- 
ing in France, she found herself so nearly well 
as to be afraid to see any of her friends and 
acquaintances, lest people should say that her 
American expedition had been a failure, and 
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the malady only a ruse de guerre. Accordingly, 
on her arrival at her hotel in Paris, she gave 
orders to admit no one. The crowd that rushed 
to see her she thus describes in a letter written 
shortly after her arrival out: 

‘“‘The day after my arrival, the papers hav- 
ing announced my return to Paris, all my friends 
and acquaintances, and curious people of every 
kind, came rushing to my door, and my servant 
made himself hoarse by replying to all inquiries 
that I had gone into the country.” 

In this same letter she repeats the hope of soon 
returning to America, and states that she is on 
the look-out for that most impossible person— 
some one to make a good French translation 
of ‘*Lady Macbeth,” in order that she might 
master it prior to her return to the United 
States. 

In the month of July following, while on a 
visit to Paris, I was lounging one night in the 
foyer of the Thédtre Frangais, when a servant 
approached asking the ouvreuse if she had found 
a shawl which Mademoiselle Rachel had forgot- 
ten in her /oge the night before. On inquiry, 
I learned that Rachel had reached Paris the 
previous day, on her way to Ems, whither she 
was ordered by her physicians to drink the wa- 
ters; and, according to her invariable custom 
on coming to town, she had immediately gone 
to her favorite theatre. Anxious to see her, I 
called the next day at her hotel, Rue Tradon, 
No. 4, a spacious and elegant abode, fitted up 
with great comfort, luxury, and taste, contain- 
ing many valuable specimens of art, as well as 
some beautiful testimonials presented to her in 
the course of her professional ovations. Though 
her door was closed to visitors, an exception was 
made in favor of me as an American ; for she 
was rejoiced to see any one who could recall 
her derniers beaux jours sur la sctne. She was 
in full dinner-dress—a beautiful blue silk, fresh 
from the dress-maker’s; in fact, the modiste was 
giving it the dernier coup @épingles as we came 
in. She was going to the Champs Elysées, to 
dine en petit comité at Monsieur Emile Girardin’s. 
She appeared as well as I had ever known her, 
both in point of beauty and health, and I thought 
she had fairly recovered from her American mis- 
fortunes. Although it was the Fourth of July 
she complained of the cold, and presently ringing 
the bell for pine-knots, she stooped down in her 
rich toilet and kindled the fire herself, refusing 
tobe aided. It was a rare sight to see the great 
Phédre, who had inspired terror in the hearts 
of so many multitudes, bending over the hearth 
with her graceful form attired in this elegant 
costume, and, with bellows in hand, kindling a 
wood-fire on a Fourth of July morning; and all 
for the grace of the thing, as the house was full 
of unoccupied servants within call. It was like 
Cinderella returning to the kitchen-hearth in 
her ball-dress before the clock strikes twelve. 
Rachel again expressed her warm attachment 
to this country, longed to return to us soon, but 
feared she could never play again, as her voice 
seemed hopelessly gone. She spoke of her great 





rival, Ristori, with an earnestness and intensity 
of interest which showed how much ‘she had 
been stung at the disparaging comparisons made 
between them. She discussed her merits with 
wonderfal tact and fairness; but it was evident 
that she longed, if it had only been possible, for 
a contest face to face with her, in order that the 
world might do her justice. 

My last interview with Rachel was at Ems, 
where I stopped for a day or two while on a 
Rhine tour, in August of the same year. Her 
malady had made great progress, and she was 
now forbidden all excitement, and even conver- 
sation. One might as well forbid fire not to emit 
heat as expect tranquillity from such a nature. 
She was too ill and too weak to leave her room, 
except for special occasions, and was allowed to 
receive but a very few friends. Ems, as every 
traveler knows, is the favorit> resort of the Rus- 
sian nobility, a class in whom Rachel always 
inspired the most devoted admiration. When 
it became known that she had arrived, the de- 
sire to see her rose almost to erithusiasm; and 
when, after being perfectly secluded for a fort- 
night, she finally appeared at the window, it 
produced a great sensation. Among those who 
had come thither to try the virtue of the waters 
was a Russian Princess, in the last stages of 
consumption, a lovely being in the flower of her 
youth—scarcely nineteen—with a face fair as 
an angel’s, dreamy blue eyes, and auburn hair, 
and of that refined, transparent style of beauty 
which one is apt to associate with American 
women. She had heard of Rachel’s arrival, 
and of her illness. The similarity of their com- 
plaints at once touched her sympathies, and 
this, added to her admiration for Rachel’s gen- 
ius, inspired her with an intense yearning to 
know her. Being too weak to walk, they roll- 
ed her chair every day beneath Rachel’s window 
(which opened on the grounds of the Kursaal) at 
the hour when the latter was in the habit of ap- 
pearing there. But she was not satisfied with 
merely seeing her, she wanted to know Rachel. 
And so strong did this feeling become—so re- 
peatedly was it pressed, day after day—that the 
husband of the Russian lady had finally to seek 
Rachel, and, after explaining the cireumstances, 
referring to the extreme illness of the beautiful 
sufferer, and making excuses for his request, to 
ask the gifted tragédienne to call on his wife. 
Rachel, pleased with the romantic aspect of the 
affair, readily gave her assent. The admiration 
proved mutual. 

In the evening # concert was giver at the 
Kursaal, at which Rachel was present. At the 
close of the performances the Prince of Prussia, 
Herz the pianist, and others came up to pre- 
sent their respects to her. She received them 
with great dignity and grace, and so equal was 
she in her bearing to all that a stranger could 
certainly not have detected from her manner 
which was the pianist and which the Prince. 
Indeed I felt half inclined, on being asked the 
question, to answer in the language of the lib- 
eral proprietor of the portraits of General Wash- 
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ington and the Duke of Wellington, ‘* Which- 
ever you please.” 

From the concert room I followed Rachel 
to her hotel. Excited and gratified at her in- 
terview with the Russian Princess in the after- 
noon, refreshed with her concert in the evening 
(being the first time she had been allowed to 
leave her room for weeks), she seemed to be in 
a state of exhilaration, and was, without exag- 
geration, more brilliant and more fascinating 
than I had yet seen her. So little did she 
betray of those fiery passions which underlay 
her nature, and which were the key to her won- 
derfully magnetic powers on the stage, that 
any one seeing her only on this, and indeed on 
most occasions in private life, would have un- 
questionably adopted the conclusion to which 
Rachel herself clung so strongly in early life, 
when she insisted that Comedy and not Trage- 
dy was her vocation. 

Much has been said of Rachel’s offers of mar- 
riage; but I question whether any more inter- 
esting chapter could be found on the subject 
than the one she revealed on this occasion, 
and to which thus far I have seen only an in- 
direct allusion made in print on this side the 
water. It is, however, a matter sufficiently 
well known to the French public to justify re- 
ferring to it here. A distinguished man of let- 
ters, of world-wide fame, and withal an accom- 
plished man of the world, too b/asé to have any 
remnant of romance, and of too much tact to 
pretend to it, had resolved to propose a fusion 
between his talent and her genius, between his 
devotion and her fascinations, and especially 
between his ill-supplied extravagance and her 
well-supplied opulence. With this view, instcad 
of proceeding to Ems, as the devoted lovers of 
other lands would naturally be expected to do, 
he sits down calmly in Paris, and proceeds to 
lay siege to the lady through the agency of 
pen and paper, in a manner very much resem- 
bling the first move in those games of chess in 
which one party sits in London and the other 
in Paris. But his move is a model of esprit, 
and will certainly be produced by some future 
Disraeli in a later edition of the Curiosities of 
Literature. Sentiment is not pretended to, 
ambition is not allowed to be suspected, and 
wit, wit, has therefore to do all—to fascinate 
and to persuade—to serve as a substitute for 
feeling and as a mask for ambition. To a wo- 
man of ordinary understanding this letter might 
have proved fatal; but to Rachel it was as trans- 
parent as glass, and was only a stimulant for 
her counter-wit, and she therefore welcomed it 
as giving her an opportunity of inditing a reply 
in which the skill of the pen and the tact of the 
woman would have the most exacting chance of 
development. She wrote, and he rejoined — 


and so admirable did she think his letters, and 
so satisfied was she with her share in the corre- |_ 
spondence, that she could not resist reading 
them aloud. Of course she declined to enter 
into the treaty of alliance; and his acknowl- 
edgment of the refusal was deliciously French. 





I regret deeply not having a copy of these in- 
teresting letters, which I would willingly have 
remained a day longer at Ems to transcribe, had 
I been authorized so to do. 

From this scene of brightness I reluctantly 
rose and bade farewell to Rachel for the last 
time. Passing thence into the street, I found 
myself in the midst of utter darkness, not a light 
to -be seen any where, a dense pall of black 
clouds overhead, frequent thunder, and at every 
turn flashes of fierce lightning—a gloomy and 
dismal scene—all the gloomier from its contrast 
to the brightness I had just left. But it was 
not an unfit occasion on which to break away 
from the Goddess of Tragedy, in whom, too, as 
in this checkered evening, in-doors and out, so 
many contrasts, so many shades of light and 
darkness, were so mysteriously blended. With 
her darker shades it was not my lot to be per- 
sonally acquainted ; and, therefore, with me, in- 
clination and memory can, with the best grace, 
unite in saying, let the good alone survive. 

Rachel had*a mission to perform which few 
are called upon to fulfill. She had gifts rare in 
all ages and in all countries. She had a mind 
exquisitely alive to the perceptions of the beau- 
tiful, and a wondrous power in her genius to 
transfer and awaken these perceptions in others. 
The emotions which she was engaged in arous- 
ing were mainly addressed to the noblest, most 
heroic, and most intellectual instincts of our 
nature. She was a Priestess of the Beautiful, 
offering up incense on its altars, and converting 
multitudes to its creed; and, if the truly beauti- 
ful be but an emanation from the truly good, if 
it be true that every strong sensation of beauty 
but leaves the soul purer and more exalted, 
then, surely, Rachel has not lived in vain. 





A FEW IDLE WORDS. 


O, I must believe that I loved you once! 
These letters say so; 
And here is your picture—how you have changed ! 
It was long ago. 


The gloss is worn from this lock of black hair; 
You can have them all, 

And with these treasures a few idle words, 
That you need not recall. 


What a child I was when you met me first! 
Was I handsome then? 

I think you remember the very night, 
It was half past ten, 


When you came up stairs, so tired of the men, 
And tired of the wine; 

You said you loved lilies (my dress was white), 
And hated to dine. 


The dowagers nodded behind their fans ; 
I played an old song; 

You told an old tale, I thought it was new, 
**Did you think so long?” 


True, I had read the Arabian Nights, 
And Amadis de Gaul; 

But I never had found a modern knight 
In our books at the Hall. 
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You tore your hand with the thorns of the rose 
That looped up my sleeve, 

And a drop of red blood fell on my arm— 
“Did it make you grieve?” 


That drop of your blood set mine on fire; 
But you sipped your tea 

With a nonchalant air, and balanced the spoon, 
And balanced poor me, 


In the scale with my stocks, and farms, and mines. 
Did it tremble at all? 

When my cousin, the heir, turned up one day, 
We both had a fall! 


Well: we meet again, and I look at you 
With a quiet surprise ; 

I think your ennui possesses me now. 
**You were always wise.” 


To me it was only a dream of love, 
A defeat to you: 

It was not your first, I fearnot your last— 
Here, take them—Adieu! 





THE VIRGINIANS. 
BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXL. 
SAMARITANS. 

EST any tender-hearted reader should be in 
alarm for Mr. Harry Warrington’s safety, 
and fancy that his broken-kneed horse had car- 
ried him altogether out of this life and history, 
let us set her mind easy at the beginning of this 
chapter, by assuring her that nothing very seri- 
ous has happened. How can we afford to kill 
off our heroes when they are scarcely out of 
their teens, and we have not reached the age 
of manhood of the story? We are in mourn- 
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ing already for one of our Virginians, who has 
come to grief in America; surely we can not 
kill off the other in England? No, no. Heroes 
are not dispatched with such hurry and violence 
unless there is a cogent reason for making away 
with them. Were a gentleman to perish every 
time a horse came down with him, not only the 
hero, but the author of this chronicle would 
have gone under ground; whereas the former is 
but sprawling outside it, and will be brought to 
life again as soon as he has been carried into 
the house where Madame de Bernstein’s serv- 
ants have rung the bell. 

And to convince you that at least this youn- 
gest of the Virginians is still alive, here is an 
authentic copy of a letter from the lady into 
whose house he was taken after his fall from 
Mr. Will’s brute of a broken-kneed horse, and 
in whom he appears to have found a kind 
friend. 

TO MRS. ESMOND WARRINGTON, OF CASTLE- 
Woop, 
AT HEE HOUSE AT RICHMOND, IN VIRGINIA. 

Ir Mrs. Esmond Warrington of Virginia can 
call to mind twenty-three years ago, when Miss 
Rachel Esmond was at Kensington Boarding 
School, she may perhaps remember Miss Molly 
Benson, her class-mate, who has forgotten all 
the little quarrels which they used to have to- 
gether (in which Miss Molly was very often in 
the wrong), and only remembers the generous, 
high-spirited, sprightly Miss Esmond, the Prin- 
cess Pocahontas, to whom so many of our school- 
fellows paid court. 

Dear Madam! I can never forget that you 
were dear Rachel once upon a time as I was 
your dearest Molly. ‘Though we parted not 

very good friends when 
Mu iiiirittee, you went home to Vir- 
ginia, yet you know how 
fond we once were. I 
still, Rachel, have the 
| gold étui your papa gave 
} me when he came to our 
i) speech-day at Kensing- 
| ton, and we two per- 
| formed the quarrel of 
Brutus and Cassius out 
jj, of Shakspeare; and ’twas 
| only yesterday morning 
I was dreaming that we 
| were both called up to 
i; say our lesson before the 
tN awful Miss Hardwood, 
; and that I did not know 
Hi, it, and that as usual 
Hi; Miss Rachel Esmond 
fj) went above me. How 
» well remembered those 
old days are! How 
| young we grow as we 
think of them! I re- 
member our walks and 
— our exercises, our good 
King and Queen as 
® they walked in Kens- 
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ington Gardens, and their court following them, 
while we of Miss Hardwood’s school courte- 
sied in a row. I can tell still what we had 
for dinner on each day of the week, and point 
to the place where your garden was, which was 
always so much better kept than mine. So was 
Miss Esmond’s chest of drawers a model of neat- 
ness, while mine were in a sad dition. Do 
you remember how we used to tell stories in the 
dormitory, and Madame Hibou, the French gov- 
erness, would come out of bed and interrupt us 
with her hooting? Have you forgot the poor 
dancing-master, who told us he had been way- 
laid by assassins, but who was beaten, it ap- 
pears, by my lord your brother’s footmen? My 
dear, your cousin, the lady Maria Esmond (her 
papa was, I think, but Viscount Castlewood in 
those times), has just been on a visit to this 
house, where you may be sure I did not recall 
those sad times to her remembrance, about which 
I am now chattering to Mrs. Esmond. 

Her ladyship has been staying here, and an- 
other relative of yours, the Baroness of Bern- 
stein, and the two ladies are both gone on to 
Tunbridge Wells; but another and dearer rela- 
tive still remains in my house, and is sound 
asleep, I trust, in the very next room, and the 
name of this gentleman is Mr. Henry Esmond 
Warrington. Now, do you understand how you 
come to hear from an old friend? Do not be 
alarmed, dear madam! I know you are think- 
ing at this moment, ‘‘ My boy is ill. That is 
why Miss Molly Benson writes to me.” No, my 
dear; Mr. Warrington was ill yesterday, but 
to-day he is very comfortable ; and our Doctor, 
who is no less a person than my dear husband, 
Colonel Lambert, has blooded him, has set his 
shoulder, which was dislocated, and pronounces 
that in two days more Mr. Warrington will be 
quite ready to take the road. 

I fear, I and my girls are sorry that he is so 


‘ soon to be well. Yesterday evening, as we were 


at tea, there came a great ringing at our gate, 
which disturbed us all, as the bell very seldom 
sounds in this quiet place, unless a passing beg- 
gar pulls it for charity; and the servants, run- 
ning out, returned with the news that a young 
gentleman, who had a fall from his horse, was 
lying lifeless on the road, surrounded by the 
friends in whose company he was traveling. 
At this, my Colonel (who is sure the most Sa- 
maritan of men!) hastens away to see how he can 
serve the fallen traveler, and presently, with the 
aid of the servants, and followed by two ladies, 
brings into the house such a pale, lifeless, beau- 
tiful young man! Ah, my dear, how I rejoice 
to think that your child has found shelter and 
succor under my roof! that my husband has 
saved him from pain and fever, and has been the 
means of restoring him to you and health! We 
shall be friends again now, shall we not? Iwas 
very ill last year, and ’twas even thought I should 
die. Do you know, that I often thought of you 
then, and how you had parted from me in an- 
ger so many years ago? I began then a fool- 
ish note to you, which I was too sick to finish, 





to tell you that if I went the way appointed for 
us all, I should wish to leave the world in char- 
ity with every single being I had known in it. 

Your cousin, the Right Honorable Lady Ma- 
ria Esmond, showed a great deal of maternal 
tenderness and concern for her young kinsman 
after his accident. Iam sure she hath a kind 
heart. The Baroness de Bernstein, who is of 
an advanced age, could not be expected to feel 
so keenly as we young people; but was, never- 
theless, very much moved and interested until 
Mr. Warrington was restored to consciousness, 
when she said she was anxious to get on to- 
ward Tunbridge whither she was bound, and 
was afraid of all things to lie in a place where 
there was no doctor at hand. My Zsculapius 
laughingly said, he would not offer to attend 
upon a lady of quality, though he would answer 
for his young patiegt. Indeed the Colonel, dur- 
ing his campaigns, has had plenty of practice in 
accidents of this nature, and I am certain, were 
we to call in all the faculty for twenty miles 
round, Mr. Warrington could get no better 
treatment. So, leaving the young gentleman 
to the care of me and my daughters, the Baron- 
ess and her ladyship took their leave of us, the 
latter very loth to go. When he is well enough, 
my Colonel will ride with him as far as Wester- 
ham, but on his own horses, where an old army- 
comrade of Mr. Lambert’s resides. And, as 
this letter will not take the post for Falmouth 
until, by God’s blessing, your son is well and 
perfectly restored, you need be under no sort of 
alarm for him while under the roof of, 

Madam, 
Your affectionate humble servant, 
Mary LamsBert. 

P.S. Thursday. oe re 

I am‘glad to hear (Mr. Warrington’s colored 
gentleman hath informed our people of the grat- 
ifying circumstance) that Providence hath bless- 
ed Mrs. Esmond with such vast wealth, and with 
an heir so likely to do credit to it. Our pres- 
ent means are amply sufficient, but will be small 
when divided among our survivors. Ah, dear 
madam! I have heard of your calamity of last 
year. Though the Colonel and I have reared 
many children (five), we have lost two, and a 
mother’s heart can feel for yours! I own to 
you mine yearned to your boy to-day, when (in 
a manner inezpressibly affecting to me and Mr. 
Lambert) he mentioned his dear brother. Tis 
impossible to see your son and not to love and 
regard him. I am thankful that it has been 
our lot to succor him in his trouble, and that 
in receiving the stranger within our gates we 
should be giving hospitality to the son of an old 
friend. 


Nature has written a letter of credit upon 
some men’s faces, which is honored almost 
wherever presented. Harry Warrington’s coun- 
tenance was so stamped in his youth. His eyes 
were so bright, his cheek so red and healthy. 
his look so frank and open, that almost all who 
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beheld him, nay, even those who cheated him, 
trusted him. Nevertheless, as we have hinted, 
the lad was by no means the artless stripling he 
seemed to be. He was knowing enough with 
all his blushing cheeks; perhaps more wily and 
wary than he grew to be in after age. Sure, a 
shrewd and generous man (who has led an hon- 
est life and has no secret blushes for his con- 
science) grows simpler as he grows older; ar- 
rives at his sum of right by more rapid process- 





es of calculation ; learns to eliminate false ar- 
guments more readily, and hits the mark of 
truth with less previous trouble of aiming, and 
disturbance of mind. Or is it only a senile de- 
lusion, that some of our vanities are cured with 
our growing years, and that we become more 
just in our perceptions of our own and our 
neighbor’s shortcomings? ... I would hum- 
bly suggest that young people, though they look 
prettier, have larger eyes, and not near so many 
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wrinkles about their eyelids, are often as artful | then you thought of Lucy who was at boarding- 
as some of their elders. What little monsters | school.” 

of cunning your frank school-boys are! How | ‘There is no keeping any thing from you, 
they cheat mamma! how they hoodwink papa! | Martin Lambert,” sighs the wife. 

how they humbug the housekeeper! how they! ‘‘There is no keeping it out of your eyes, 
cringe to the big boy for whom they fag at | my dear. What is this burning desire all you 
school! what a long lie and five years’ hypoc-| women have for selling and marrying your 
risy and flattery is their conduct toward Dr. daughters? We men don’t wish to part with 
Birch! And the little boys’ sisters? Are|’em. I am sure, for my part, I should not like 
they any better, and is it only after they come | yonder young fellow half as well if I thought he 
out in the world that the little darlings learn a| intended to carry one of my darlings away with 
trick or two? 





You may see, by the above letter of Mrs. | 
Lambert, that she, like all good women (and, 
indeed, almost all bad women), was a sentiment- | 
al person; and, as she looked at Harry War- 
rington laid in her best bed, after the Colonel 
had bled him and clapped in his shoulder, as | 
holding by her husband’s hand she beheld the 
lad in a sweet slumber, murmuring a faint in- 
articulate word or two in his sleep, a faint blush 
quivering on his cheek, she owned he was a 
pretty lad, indeed, and confessed, with a sort | 
of compunction, that neither of her two boys— | 
Jack who was at Oxford, and Charles who was 
just gone back to school after the Bartlemytide | 
holidays—was half so handsome as the Virgin- | 
ian. What a good figure the boy had, and, | 
when papa bled him, his arm was as white as 
any lady’s! | 

**Yes, as you say, Jack might have been as 
handsome but for the small-pox; and as for 
Charley—” ‘‘ Always took after his papa, my | 
dear Molly,” said the Colonel, looking at his | 
own honest face in a little looking-glass with a | 
cut border and a japanned frame, by which the | 
chief guests of the worthy gentleman and lady 
had surveyed their patches and powder, or | 
shaved their hospitable beards. | 

“ Did I say so, my love?” whispered Mrs. | 
Lambert, looking rather scared. | 

**No; but you thought so, Mrs. Lambert.” 

** How can you tell one’s thoughts so, Mar- | 
tin?” asks the lady. 

‘¢ Because I am a conjuror, and because you | 
tell them yourself, my dear,” answered her hus- | 
band. ‘‘ Don’t be frightened; he won’t wake | 
after that draught I gave him. Because you | 
never see a young fellow but you are comparing | 
him with your own. Because you never hear | 
of one but you are thinking which of our girls 
he shall fall in love with and marry.” 

‘*Don’t be foolish, Sir,” says the lady, put- 
ting a hand up to the Colonel’s lips. They 
have softly trodden out of their guest’s bed- 
chamber by this time, and are in the adjoining 
dressing-closet, a snug little wainscoted room 
‘ooking over gardens, with India curtains, 
more Japan chests and cabinets, a treasure of | 
china, and a most refreshing odor of fresh lav- | 
ender. 

‘You can’t deny it, Mrs. Lambert,” the Col- 
onel resumes; ‘‘as you were looking at the 
young gentleman just now, you were thinking 
to yourself which of my girls will he marry? 
Shall it be Theo, or shall it be Hester? And 





| him.” 


‘*Sure, Martin, I have been so happy my- 


| self,” says the fond wife and mother, looking at 


her husband with her very best eyes, ‘‘that I 
must wish my girls to do as I have done, and 
be happy, too!” 

‘Then you think good husbands are com- 
mon, Mrs. Lambert, and that you may walk 
any day into the road before the house and 
find one shot out at the gate like a sack of 
coals ?” 

‘* Wasn't it providential, Sir, that this young 
gentleman should be thrown over his horse’s 
head at our very gate, and that he should turn 
out to be the son of my old school-fellow and 
friend ?” asked the wife. ‘‘ There is something 
more than accident in such cases, depend upon 
that, Mr. Lambert!” 

** And this was the stranger you saw in the 
candle three nights running, I suppose ?” 

** And in the fire, too, Sir; twice a coal 
jumped out close by Theo. You may sneer, 
Sir, but these things are not to be despised. 
Did I not see you, distinctly, coming back from 
Minorca, and dream of you at the very day 
and hour when you were wounded in Scot- 
land ?” 

‘* How many times have you seen me wound- 
ed when I had not a scratch, my dear? How 
many times have you seen me ill when I had 
no sort of hurt? You are always prophesying, 
and ’twere very hard on you if you were not 
sometimes right. Come! Let us leave our 
guest asleep comfortably, and go down and give 
the girls their French lesson.” 

So saying, the honest gentleman put his wife’s 
arm under his, and they descended together the 
broad oak stair-case of the comfortable old hall, 
round which hung the effigies of many foregone 
Lamberts, worthy magistrates, soldiers, country 
gentlemen, as was the Colonel whose acquaint- 
ance we have just made. The Colonel was a 
gentleman of pleasant, waggish humor. The 
French lesson which he and his daughters 
conned together was a scene out of Monsieur 
Moliére’s comedy of ‘‘ Tartuffe,” and papa was 
pleased to be very facetious with Miss Theo, by 
calling her Madam, and by treating her with a 
great deal of mock respect and ceremony. The 
girls read together with their father a scene or 
two of his favorite author (nor were they less 
modest in those days, though their tongues were 
a little more free), and papa was particularly 
arch and funny as he read from Orgon’s part iu 
that celebrated play: 
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. Or sus, nous voila bien. J'ai, Mariane, en 
vous 

Recvnnu de tout temps un esprit assez doux, 

Et de tout temps aussi vous m'avez été chere. 

Je suis fort redevable & cet amour de pere. 

Fort bien. Que dites vous de Tartufe notre 
héte? 

Qui? Moi? 

Vous. Voyez bien comme vous répondrez. 

Hélas! J'en dirai, moi, tout ce que vous 
voudrez! 
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ing see him and his children and domestics 
gathered together in a certain name, do you 
not join humbly in the petitions of those serv- 
ants, and close them with a reverend Amen? 
That first night of his stay at Oakhurst, Harry 
Warrington, who had had a sleeping potion, 
was awake sometimes rather feverish, thought 
he heard the evening hymn, and that his dear- 
est brother George was singing it at home, in 





MARIANE. 
OREGON. 


MABIANE. 
ORneon. 
MABIANE. 


(Mademoiselle Mariane laughs and blushes in spite of her- | which delusion the patient went off again to 
self, while reading this line.) sleep. ” 
Oxeon. C'est parler sagement. Dites moi donc, ma 
fille, 


Qu’en toute sa personne un haut mérite brille, 
Qu’il touche votre cceur, et qu'il vous seroit 
doux 


CHAPTER XXII. 

IN HOSPITAL. 

De le voir par mon choix devenir votre époux! Srxkine into a sweet slumber, and lulled by 

‘¢Have we not read the scene prettily, El-| those har ds, our young patient 
mire?” says the Colonel, laughing, and turn-| passed a night of pleasant unconsciousness, and 
ing round to his wife. | awoke in the morning to find a summer sun 

Elmira prodigiously admired Orgon’s reading, | | streaming in at the window, and his kind host 
and so did his daughters, and almost every thing | and hostess smiling at his bed-curtains. He 
besides which Mr. Lambert said or did. Canst was ravenously hungry, and his doctor permit- 
thou, O friendly reader, count upon the fidelity | ted him straightway to partake of a mess of 
of an artless and tender heart or two, and reck- | chicken, which the doctor’s wiie told him had 
on among the blessings which Heaven hath be- | been prepared by the hands of one of her daugh- 
stowed on thee the love of faithful women? | ters. 
Purify thine own heart, and try to make it wor- | One of her daughters? A faint image of a 
thy theirs. On thy knees, on thy knees, give | | young person—of two young persons—w ith red 
thanks for the blessing awarded thee! All the | | cheeks and black waving locks, smiling round 
prizes of life are nothing compared to that one. | his couch, and suddenly departing thence, soon 
All the rewards of ambition, wealth, pleasure, | | after he had come to himself, arose in the young 
only vanity and disappointment—grasped at| man’s mind. Then, then, there returned the 
greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and remembrance of a female—lovely, it is true, 
over again, found worthless by the weary win- | but more elderly—certainly considerably older— 
ners. But love seems to survive life, and to| and withf—— Oh, horror and remorse! He 
reach beyond it. I think we take it with us| writhed with anguish, as a certain recollection 
past the grave. Do we not still give it to those | crossed him. An immense gulf of time gaped 
who have left us? May we not hope that they | | between him and the past. How long was it 
feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here | since he had heard that those pearls were arti- 
in one or two fond bosoms, when we also are | | ficial—that those golden locks were only pinch- 
gone? | | beck? A long, long time ago, when he was a 

And whence, or how, or why, pray, this ser- | boy—an innocent boy. Now he was a man— 
mon? You see I know more about this Lam- | quite an old man. He had been bled copious- 
bert family than you do to whom I am just pre- | | ly; he had a little fever; he had had nothing 
senting them: as how should you who never | to eat for very many hours; he had a sleeping- 
heard of them before? You may not like my | draught, and a long, deep slumber after. 
friends ; very few people do like strangers to |  ** What is it, my dear child?” cries kind Mrs. 
whom they are presented with an outrageous Lambert, as he started. 
flourish of praises on the part of the introducer. | ‘‘Nothing, madam; a twinge in my shoul- 
You say (quite naturally) what? Is this all? | der,” said the lad. ey speak to my host and 
Are these the people he is so fond of? Why, | hostess ? Sure you have been very kind to 
the girl’s not a beauty—the mother is good-na- | me. 
tured, and may have been good-looking once, ‘¢ We are old friends, Mr. Warrington. My 
but she has no trace of it now—and, as for the | husband, Colonel Lambert, knew your father, 
father, he is quite an ordinary man. Granted: | and I and your mamma were school-girls to- 
but don’t you acknowledge that the sight of an | gether at Kensington. You were no stranger 














honest man, with an honest, loving wife by his 


side, and surrounded by loving and obedient | 


children, presents something very sweet and af- 
fecting to you? If you are made acquainted 
with such a person, and see the eager kindness 
of the fond faces round about him, and that 
pleasant confidence and affection which beams 
from his own, do you mean to say you are not 
touched and gratified? If you happen to stay 


in such a man’s house, and at morning or even- | 


to us when your aunt and cousin told us who 
you were.” 
« ‘Are they here?” asked Harry, looking a 
little blank. 

‘They must have lain at Tunbridge Wells 
last night. They sent a horseman from Reigate 
yesterday for news of you.” 

‘* Ah! I remember,” says Harry, looking at 
his bandaged arm. 

‘‘T have made a good cure of you, Mr. War- 
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rington. And now Mrs. Lambert and the cook 
must take charge of you.” 

“Nay; Theo prepared the chicken and rice, 
Mr. Lambert,” said the lady. ‘‘ Will Mr. War- 
rington get up after he has had his breakfast ? 
We will send your valet to you.” 

“If howling proves fidelity, your man must 
be a most fond, attached creature,” says Mr. 
Lambert. 

“He let your baggage travel off after all in 
your aunt’s carriage,” said Mrs. Lambert. ‘‘You 
must wear my husband’s linen, which, I dare- 
say, is not so fine as yours.” 

‘*Pish, my dear! my shirts are good shirts 
enough for any Christian,” cries the Colonel. 

‘*They are Theo’s and Hester’s work,” says 
mamma. At which her husband arches his 
eyebrows and looks at her. ‘And Theo hath 
ripped and sewed your sleeve to make it quite 
comfortable for your shoulder,” the lady added. 

‘* What beautiful roses!” cries Harry, look- 
ing at a fine china vase full of them that stood 
on the toilet-table under the japan-framed glass. 

‘¢ My daughter Theo cut them this morning. 
Well, Mr. Lambert? She did cut them!” 

I suppose the Colonel was thinking that his 
wife introduced Theo too much into the conver- 
sation, and trod on Mrs. Lambert’s slipper, or 
pulled her robe, or otherwise nudged her into a 
sense of propriety. 

‘And I fancied I heard some one singing 
the Evening Hymn very sweetly last night—or 
was it only a dream?” asked the young patient. 

‘*Theo again, Mr. Warrington!” said the 
Colonel, laughing. ‘‘My servants said. your 
negro man began to sing it in the kitchen as if 
he was a church organ.” 

‘* Our people sing it at home, Sir. My grand- 
papa used to love it very much. His wife’s 





father was a great friend of 
good Bishop Ken who wrote 
it; and—and my dear broth- 
er used to love it too,” said 
the boy, his voice dropping. 

It was then, I suppose, that 
Mrs. Lambert felt inclined to 
give the boy a kiss. His lit- 
tle accident, illness, and re- 
covery, the kindness of the 
people round about him, had 
softened Harry Warrington’s 
heart, and opened it to better 
influences than those which 
had been brought to bear on 
it for some six weeks past. 
He was breathing a purer air 
than that tainted atmosphere 
of selfishness, and worldliness, 
and corruption into which he 
had been plunged since his 
arrival in England. Some- 
times the young man’s fate, or 
choice, or weakness, leads him 
into the fellowship of the gid- 
dy and vain; happy he whose 
lot makes him acquainted with 
the wiser company, whose lamps are trimmed, 
and whose pure hearts keep modest watch. 

The pleased matron left her young patient 
devouring Miss Theo’s mess of rice and chicken, 
and the Colonel seated by the lad’s bedside. 
Gratitude to his hospitable entertainers, and 
contentment after a comfortable meal, caused 
in Mr. Warrington a very pleasant condition of 
mind and body. He was ready to talk now 
more freely than usually was his custom; for, 
unless excited by a strong interest or emotion, 
the young man was commonly taciturn and 
cautious in his converse with his fellows, and 
was by no means of an imaginative turn. Of 
books our youth had been but a very remiss 
student, nor were his remarks on such simple 
works as he had read very profound or valu- 
able; but regarding dogs, horses, and the ordi- 
nary business of life, he was a far better critic; 
and, with any person interested in such subjects, 
conversed on them freely enough. 

Harry’s host, who had considerable shrewd- 
ness, and experience of books, and cattle, and 
men, was pretty soon able to take the measure 
of his young guest in the talk which they now 
had together. It was now, for the first time, 
the Virginian learned that Mrs. Lambert had 
been an early friend of his mother’s, and that 
the Colonel’s own father had served with Harry’s 
grandfather, Colonel Esmond, in the famous 
wars of Queen Anne. He found himself in a 
friend’s country. He was soon at ease with his 
honest host, whose manners were quite simple 
and cordial, and who looked and seemed per- 
fectly a gentleman, though he wore a plain fus- 
tian coat, and a waistcoat without a particle of 
lace. 

‘* My boys are both away,” said Harry’s host, 
‘‘or they would have shown you the country 
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when you got up, Mr. Warrington. Now you 
can only have the company of my wife and her 
daughters. Mrs. Lambert hath told you already 
about one of them, Theo, our eldest, who made 
your broth, who cut your roses, and who mended 
your coat. She is not such a wonder as her 
mother imagines her to be; but little Theo is a 
smart little housekeeper, and a very good and 
cheerful lass, though her father says it.” 

«It is very kind of Miss Lambert to take so 
much care for me,” says the young patient. 

*¢ She is no kinder to you than to any other 
mortal, and doth but her duty.” Here the Col- 
onel smiled. ‘I laugh at their mother for 
praising our children,” he said, ‘‘ and I think I 
am as foolish about them myself. The truth 
is, God hath given us very good and dutiful | 
children, and I see no reason why I should dis- 
guise my thankfulness for such a blessing. You 
have never a sister, I think ?” 

“No, Sir, I am alone now,” Mr. Warrington 
said. 

‘¢ Ay, truly, I ask your pardon for my thought- 
lessness. Your man hath told our people what 
befell last year. I served with Braddock in| 
Scotland; and hope he mended before he died. 
A wild fellow, Sir; but there was a fund of truth | 
about the man, and no little kindness under his | 
rough swaggering manner. Your black fellow | 
talks very freely about his master and his affairs. 
[ suppose you permit him these freedoms as he 
rescued you—” 

** Rescued me?” cries Mr. Warrington. 

**From ever so many Indians on that very 
expedition. My Molly and I did not know we 
were going to entertain so prodigiously wealthy 
agentleman. He saith that half Virginia be- 
longs to you; but if the whole of North Amer- 
ica were yours, we could but give you our 
best.” 

“Those negro boys, Sir, lie like the father of 
all lies. They think it is for our honor to rep- 
resent us as ten times as rich as we are. My 
mother has what would be a vast estate in En- 
gland, and is a very good one at home. We 
are as well off as most of our neighbors, Sir, but 
no better; and all our splendor is in Mr. Gum- 
bo’s foolish imagination. He never rescued me 
from an Indian in his life, and would run away 
at the sight of one, as my poor brother's boy did 
on that fatal day when he fell.” 

‘*The bravest man will do so at unlucky 
times,” said the Colonel; “I myself saw the 
best troops in the world run at Preston, before 
a ragged mob of Highland savages.” 

‘That was because the Highlanders fought 
for a good cause, Sir.” 

“Do you think,” asks Harry’s host, ‘‘ that 
the French Indians had the good cause in the 
fight of last year?” 

“The scoundrels! I would have the scalp 
of every murderous red-skin among ’em!” cried 
Harry, clenching his fist. ‘‘ They were robbing 
and invading the British territories, too. But 
the Highlanders were fighting for their king.” 








‘We, on our side, were fighting for our king; 


and we ended by winning the battle,” said the 
Colonel, laughing. 

“ Ah!” cried Harry; ‘‘if His Royal Highness 
the Prince had not turned back at Derby, your 
king and mine, now, would be his Majesty King 
James the Third!” 

‘Who made such a Tory of you, Mr. War- 
rington !” asked Lambert. 

‘*Nay, Sir, the Esmonds were always loyal!” 
answered the youth. ‘‘ Had we lived at home, 
and twenty years sooner, brother and I often 
and often agreed that our heads would have 
been in danger. We certainly would have 
staked them for the king’s cause.” 

‘* Yours is better on your shoulders than on a 
pole at Temple Bar. I have seen them there, 
and they don’t look very pleasant, Mr. War- 
rington.” 

**T shall take off my hat, and salute them, 
whenever I pass the gate,” cried the young 
man, ‘‘if the king and the whole court are 
standing by !” 

‘*T doubt whether your relative, my Lord 
Castlewood, is as stanch a supporter of the 
king over the water,” said Colonel Lambert, 
smiling: ‘‘or your aunt, the Baroness of Bern- 
stein, who left you in our charge. Whatever 
her old partialities may have been, she has re- 
pented of them; she has rallied to our side, 


| landed her nephews in the Household, and 


looks to find a suitable match for her nieces. 
If you have Tory opinions, Mr. Warrington, 
take an old soldier’s advice, and keep them to 
yourself.” 

‘* Why, Sir, I do not think that you will be- 
tray me!” said the boy. 

**Not I, but others might. You did not talk 
in this way at Castlewood? I mean the old 
Castlewood which you have just come from.” 

“*T might be safe among my own kinsmen, 
surely, Sir,” cried Harry. 

‘*Doubtless. I would not say no. But a 
man’s own kinsmen can play him slippery tricks 
at times, and he finds himself none the better 
for trusting them. I mean no offense to you or 
any of your family; but lackeys have ears as 
well as their masters, and they carry about all 
sorts of stories. For instance, your black fel- 
low is ready to tell all he knows about you, and 
a great deal more besides, as it would appear.” 

“ Hath he told about the broken-kneed horse?” 
cried out Harry, turning very red. 

“To say truth, my groom seemed to know 
something of the story, and said it was a shame 
a gentleman should sell another such a brute ; 
let alone a cousin. I am not here to play the 
Mentor to you, or to carry about servants’ tittle- 
tattle. When you have seen more of your cous- 
ins, you will form your own opinion of them ; 
meanwhile, take an old soldier’s advice, I say 
again, and be cautious with whom you deal, and 
what you say.” 

Very soon after this little colloquy Mr. Lam- 
bert’s guest rose, with the assistance of Gum- 
bo, his valet, to whom he, for a hundredth 
time at least, promised a sound caning if ever 
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he should hear that Gumbo had ventured to 
talk about his affairs again in the servants’ hall 
—which prohibition Gumbo solemnly vowed and 
declared he would forever obey; but I daresay 
he was chattering the whole of the Castlewood 
secrets to his new friends of Colonel Lambert’s 
kitchen ; for Harry’s hostess certainly heard a 
number of stories concerning him which she 
could not prevent her housekeeper from telling: 
though of course I would not accuse that worthy 
lady, or any of her sex or ours, of undue curi- 
osity regarding their neighbors’ affairs. But 
how can you prevent servants talking, or listen- 
ing when the faithful attached creatures talk to 
you? 

Mr. Lambert’s house stood on the outskirts 
of the little town of Oakhurst, which, if he but 
travels in the right direction, the patient read- 
er will find on the road between Farnham and 
Reigate, and Madame Bernstein’s servants nat- 
urally pulled at the first bell at hand, when 
the young Virginian met with his mishap. A 
few hundred yards farther was the long strect 
of the little old town, where hospitality might 
have been found under the great swinging en- 
signs of a couple of guns, and medical relief 
was to be had, as a blazing gilt pestle and mor- 
tar indicated. But what surgeon could have 
ministered more cleverly to a patient than Har- 
ry’s host, who tended him without a fee, or what 
Boniface could make him more comfortably wel- 
come ? 

‘Two tall gates, each surmounted by a couple 
of heraldic monsters, led from the high road up 
to a neat, broad stone terrace, whereon stood 
Oakhurst House—a square brick building, with 
windows faced with stone, and many high chim- 
neys, and a tall roof surmounted by a fair bal- 
ustrade. Behind the house stretched a large 
garden, where there was plenty of room for cab- 
bages as well as roses to grow; and before the 
mansion, separated from it by the high road, 
was a field of many acres, where the Colonel’s 
cows and horses were at grass. Over the cen- 
tre window was a carved shield supported by 
the same monsters who pranced or ramped 
upon the entrance-gates; and a coronet over 
the shield. The fact is, that the house had 
been originally the jointure-house of Oakhurst 
Castle, which stood hard by—its chimneys and 
turrets appearing over the surrounding woods, 
now bronzed with the darkest foliage of sum- 
mer. Mr. Lambert’s was the greatest house in 
Oakhurst town ; but the Castle was of more im- 
portance than all the town put together. The 
Castle and the jointure-house had been friends 
of many years’ date. Their fathers had fought 
side by side in Queen Anne’s wars. There 
were two small pieces of ordnance on the ter- 
race of the jointure-house, and six before the 
Castle, which had been taken out of the same 
privateer, which Mr. Lambert and his kinsman 
and commander, Lord Wrotham, had brought 
into Harwich in one of their voyages home 
from Flanders with dispatches from the great 
Duke. 





His toilet completed with Mr. Gumbo’s aid, 
his fair hair neatly dressed by that artist, and 
his open, ribboned sleeve and wounded shoulder 
supported by a handkerchief which hung from 
his neck, Harry Warrington made his way out 
of his sick chamber, preceded by his kind host, 
who led him first down a broad oak stair, round 
which hung many pikes and muskets of ancient 
shape, and so into a square marble-paved room, 
from which the living-rooms of the house branch- 
ed off. There were more arms in this hall— 
pikes and halberts of ancient date, pistols and 
jack-boots of more than a century old, that had 
done service in Cromwell’s wars, a tattered 
French guidon which had been borne by a 
French gendarme at Malplaquet, and a pair of 
cumbrous Highland broadswords, which, having 
been carried as far as Derby, had been flung 
away on the fatal field of Culloden. Here were 
breast-plates and black morions of Oliver’s troop- 
ers, and portraits of stern warriors in buff jerk- 
ins and plain bands and short hair. ‘‘ They 
fought against your grandfathers and King 
Charles, Mr. Warrington,” said Harry’s host. 
**T don’t hide that. They rode to join the 
Prince of Orange at Exeter. We were Whigs. 
young gentleman, and something more. John 
Lambert, the Major-General, was a kinsman of 
our house, and we were all more or less partial 
to short hair and long sermons. You do not 
seem to like either?” Indeed, Harry’s face 
manifested signs of any thing but pleasure 
while he examined the portraits of the Parlia- 
mentary heroes. ‘‘Be not alarmed, we are 
very good Churchmen now. My eldest son will 
be in orders ere long. He is now traveling as 
governor to my Lord Wrotham’s son in Italy ; 
and as for our women, they are all for the 
Church, and carry me with ’em. Every wo- 
man is a Tory at heart; Mr. Pope says a rake; 
but I think t’other is the more charitable word. 
Come, let us go see them;” and, flinging open 
the dark oak door, Colonel Lambert led his 
young host into the parlor where the ladies 
were assembled. 

‘* Here is Miss Hester,” said the Colonel ; 
‘‘and this is Miss Theo, the soup-maker, the 
tailoress, the harpsichord-player, and the song- 
stress, who set you to sleep last night. Make a 
courtesy to the gentleman, young ladies! Oh, 
I forgot—and Theo is the mistress of the roses 
which you admired a short while since in your 
bedroom. I think she has kept some of them 
in her cheeks.” 

In fact, Miss Theo was making a profound 
courtesy and blushing most modestly as her 
papa spoke. I am not going to describe her 
person—though we shall see a great deal of her 
in the course of this history. She was not a 
particular beauty. Harry Warrington was not 
over head and ears in love with her at an in- 
stant’s warning, and faithless to—to that other 
individual with whom, as we have seen, the 
youth had lately been smitten. Miss Theo had 
kind eyes and a sweet voice; a ruddy, freckled 
cheek and a round white neck, on which, out 
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of a little cap such as misses wore in those 
times, fell rich curling clusters of dark brown 
hair. She was not a delicate or sentimental- 
looking person. Her arms, which were worn 
bare from the elbow, like other ladies’ arms in 
those days, were very jolly and red. Her feet 
were not so miraculously small but that you 
could see them without a telescope. There was 
nothing waspish about her waist. This young 
person was sixteen years of age, and looked old- 
er. I don’t know what call she had to blush so 
when she made her courtesy to the stranger. It 
was such a deep ceremonial courtesy as you 
never see at present. She and her sister both 
made these ‘‘ cheeses” in compliment to the 
new-comer, 2nd with much stately agility. 

As Miss Theo rose up out of this salute her 
papa tapped her under the chin (which was 
of the double sort of chins), and laughingly 
hummed out the line which he had read the 
day. ‘Eh bien! que dites vous, ma fille, de 
notre héte ?” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Lambert !” cries mamma. 

** Nonsense is sometimes the best kind of 
sense in the world,” said Colonel Lambert. His 
guest looked puzzled. 

** Are you fond of nonsense ?” the Colonel 
continued to Harry, seeing by the boy’s face 
that the latter had no great love or comprehen- 
sion of his favorite humor. ‘*‘ We consume a 
vast deal of it in this house. Rabelais is my 
favorite reading. My wife is all for Mr. Field- 
ing and Theophrastus. I think Theo prefers 
Tom Brown, and Mrs. Hetty here loves Dean 
Swift.” 

‘*Our papa is talking what he loves,” says 
Miss Hetty. 

*¢ And what is that, miss ?” asks the father of 
his second daughter. 

‘* Sure, Sir, you said yourself it was non- 
sense,” answers the young lady, with a saucy 
toss of her head. 

‘¢ Which of them do you like best, Mr. War- 
rington ?” asked the honest Colonel. 

** Which of whom, Sir?” 

‘‘ The Curate of Meudon, or the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, or honest Tom, or Mr. Fielding ?” 

** And what were they, Sir?” 

“They! Why, they wrote books.” 

‘‘Indeed, Sir. I never heard of either 
one of ’em,” said Harry, hanging down his 
head. ‘‘I fear my book learning was neglect- 
ed at home, Sir. My brother had read every 
book that ever was wrote, I think. He could 
have talked to you about ’em for hours to- 
gether.” 

With this little speech Mrs. Lambert’s eyes 
turned to her daughter, and Miss Theo cast 
hers down and blushed. 

‘* Never mind, honesty is better than books, 
any day, Mr. Warrington !” cried the jolly Col- 
onel. ‘‘You may go through the world very 
honorably without reading any of the books I 
have been talking of, and some of them might 
give you more pleasure than profit.” 

**T know more about horses and dogs than 





Greek and Latin, Sir. We most of us do in 
Virginia,” said Mr. Warrington. 

** You are like the Persians: you can ride 
and speak the truth.” 

‘* Are the Prussians very good on horseback, 
Sir? I hope I shall see their king and a cam- 
paign or two, either with ’em or against ’em,” 
remarked Colonel Lambert’s guest. Why did 
Miss Theo look at her mother, and why did 
that good woman’s face assume a sad expres- 
sion ? 

Why? Because young lasses are bred in 
humdrum country towns, do you suppose they 
never indulge romances? Because they are 
modest and have never quitted mother’s apron, 
do you suppose they have no thoughts of their 
own? What happens in spite of all those pre- 
cautions which the King and Queen take for 
their darling princess, those dragons, and that 
impenetrable forest, and that castle of steel? 
The fairy prince penetrates the impenetrable 
forest, finds the weak point in the dragon’s 
scale-armor, and gets the better of all the ogres 
who guard the castle of steel. Away goes the 
princess to him. She knew him at once. Her 
band-boxes and portmanteaux are filled with her 
best clothes and all her jewels. She has been 
ready ever so long. 

That is in fairy tales, you understand—where 
the blessed hour and youth always arrive, the 
ivory horn is blown at the castle gate; and far 
off in her beauteous bower the princess hears 
it, and starts up, and knows that there is the 
right champion. He is always ready. Look! 
how the giants’ heads tumble off as, falchion in 
hand, he gallops over the bridge on his white 
charger! How should that virgin, locked up in 
that inaccessible fortress, where she has never 
seen any man that was not eighty, or hump- 
backed, or her father, know that there were 
such beings in the world as young men? I 
suppose there’s an instinct. I suppose there’s a 
season. I never spoke, for my part, to a fairy 
princess, or heard as much from any unenchant- 
ed or enchanting maiden. Ne’er a one of them 
has, ever whispered her pretty little secrets to 
me, or perhaps confessed them to herself, her 
mamma, or her nearest and dearest confidante. 
But they will fall in love. Their little hearts 
are constantly throbbing at the window of ex- 
pectancy on the look-out for the champion. 
They are always hearing his horn. They are 
forever on the tower looking out for the hero. 
Sister Ann, Sister Ann, do yousee him? Sure- 
ly ’tis a knight with curling mustaches, a flash- 
ing cimeter, and a suit of silver armor. Oh, 
no! it is only a costermonger with his donkey 
and a pannier of cabbage! Sister Ann, Sister 
Ann, what is that cloud of dust? Oh, it is 
only a farmer’s man driving a flock of pigs from 
market. Sister Ann, Sister Ann, who is that 
splendid warrior advancing in scarlet and gold? 
He nears the castle, he clears the drawbridge, 
he lifts the ponderous hammer at the gate. Ah 
me, he knocks twice! "Tis only the postman 


; With a double letter from Northamptonshire ! 
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So it is we make false starts in life. I don’t 
believe there is any such thing known as first 
love—not within man’s or woman’s memory. 
No male-or female remembers his or her first 
inclination any more than his or her own chris- 
tening. What? You fancy that your sweet mis- 
tress, your spotless spinster, your blank maiden 
just out of the school-room, never cared for any 
but you? And she tells you so? Oh, you id- 
iot! When she was four years old she had a 
tender feeling toward the Buttons who brought 
the coals up to the nursery, or the little sweep 
at the crossing, or the music-master, or never 
mind whom. She had a secret longing toward 
her brother’s school-fellow, or the third charity 
boy at church, and, if occasion had served, the 
comedy enacted with you had been performed 
along with another. I do not mean to say that 
she confessed this amatory sentiment, but that 
she had it. Lay down this page, and think how 
many and many and many a time you were in 
love before you selected the present Mrs. Jones 
as the partner of your name and affections ! 

So, from the way in which Theo held her 
head down, and exchanged looks with her mo- 
ther, when poor, unconscious Harry called the 
Persians the Prussians, and talked of serving a 
campaign with them, I make no doubt she was 
feeling ashamed, and thinking within herself, 
‘**Ts this the hero with whom my mamma and 
I have been in love for these twenty-four hours, 
and whom we have endowed with every perfec- 
tion? How beautiful, pale, and graceful he 
looked yesterday as he lay on the ground! 
How his curls fell over his face! How sad it 
was to see his poor white arm, and the blood 
trickling from it when papa bled him! And 
now he is well and among us, he is handsome 
certainly, but oh! is it possible he is—he is 
stupid ?” When she lighted the lamp and look- 
ed at him, did Psyche find Cupid out; and is 
that the meaning of the old allegory? The 
wings of love drop off at this discovery. The 
fancy can no more soar and disport in skyey re- 
gions, the beloved object ceases at once to be ce- 
lestial, and remains plodding on earth, entirely 
unromantic and substantial. 


—————~>—_—_— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HOLYDAYS. 

Mrs. Lamsert’s little day-dream was over. 
Miss Theo and her mother were obliged to con- 
fess, in their hearts, that their hero was but an 
ordinary mortal. They uttered few words on the 
subject, but each knew the other’s thoughts, as 
people who love each other do; and mamma, 
by an extra tenderness and special caressing 
manner toward her daughter, sought to console 
her for her disappointment... ‘‘ Never mind, my 
dear’—the maternal kiss whispered on the filial 
cheek—‘‘ our hero has turned out to be but an 
ordinary mortal, and none such is good enough 
fer my Theo. Thou shalt have a real husband 
ere long, if there be one in England. Why, I 
was scarce fifteen when your father saw me at 





the Bury Assembly, and while I was yet at 


school, I used to vow that I never would have 


any other man. If Heaven gave me such a 
husband—the best man in the whole kingdom 
—sure it will bless my child equally, who de- 
serves a king, if she fancies him!” Indeed, I 
am not sure that Mrs. Lambert—who, of course, 
knew the age of the Prince of Wales, and was 
aware how handsome and good a young prince 
he was—did not expect that he too would come 
riding by her gate, and perhaps tumble down 
from his horse there, and be taken into the 
house, and be cured, and cause his royal grand- 
papa to give Martin Lambert a regiment, and 
fall in love with Theo. 

The Colonel for his part, and his second 
daughter Miss Hetty, were on the laughing, 
scornful, unbelieving side. Mamma was al- 
ways match-making. Indeed, Mrs. Lambert 
was much addicted to novels, and cried her 
eyes out over them with great assiduity. No 
coach ever passed the gate, but she expected a 
husband for her girls would alight from it and 
ring the bell. As for Miss Hetty, she allowed 
her tongue to wag in a more than usually saucy 
way: she made a hundred sly allusions to their 
guest. She introduced Prussia and Persia into 
their conversation with abominable pertness and 
frequency. She asked whether the present 
King of Prussia was called the Shaw or the 
Sophy, and how far it was from Ispahan to 
Saxony, which his Majesty was at present in- 
vading, and about which war papa was so busy 
with his maps and his newspapers? She brought 
down the Persian Tales from her mamma’s clos- 
et, and laid them slyly on the table in the par- 
lor where the family sate. She would not mar- 
ry a Persian prince for her part; she would 
prefer a gentleman who might not have more 
than one wife at a time. She called our young 
Virginian Theo’s gentleman, Theo’s prince. 
She asked mamma if she wished her, Hetty, to 
take the other visitor, the black prince, for her- 
self? Indeed, she rallied her sister and her 
mother unceasingly on their sentimentalities, 
and would never stop until she had made them 
angry, when she would begin to cry herself, 
and kiss them violently one after the other, and 
coax them back into good-humor? Simple 
Harry Warrington meanwhile knew nothing of 
all the jokes, the tears, quarrels, reconciliations, 
hymeneal plans, and so forth, of which he was 
the innocent occasion. A hundred allusions to 
the Prussians and Persians were shot at him, 
and those Parthian arrows did not penetrate 
his hide at al. A Shaw? A Sophy? very 
likely he thought a Sophy was a lady, and 
would have deemed it the height of absurdity 
that a man with a great black beard should have 
any such name. We fall into the midst of a 
quiet family : we drop like a stone, say, into a 
pool—we are perfectly compact and cool, and 
little know the flutter and excitement we make 
there, disturbing the fish, frightening the ducks, 
and agitating the whole surface of the water. 
How should Harry know the effect which his 
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sudden appearance produced in this 
little, quiet, sentimental family? He 
thought quite well enough of himself 
on many points, but was diffident as 
yet regarding women, being of that age 
when young gentlemen require en- 
couragement and to be brought for- 
ward, and having been brought up at 
home in very modest and primitive re- 
lations toward the other sex. So Miss 
Hetty’s jokes played round the lad, and 
he minded them no more than so many 
summer gnats. It was not that he was 
stupid, as she certainly thought him: 
he was simple, too much occupied with 
himself and his own honest affairs to 
think of others. Why, what tragedies, 
comedies, interludes, intrigues, farces, 
are going on under our noses in friends’ 
drawing-rooms where we visit every 
day, and we remain utterly ignorant, 
self-satisfied, and blind! As these sis- 
ters sate and combed their flowing ring- 
lets of nights, or talked with each other in the 
great bed where, according to the fashion of the 
day they lay together, how should Harry know 
that he had so great a share in their thoughts, 
jokes, conversation? Three days after his ar- 
rival, his new and hospitable friends were walk- 
ing with him in my Lord Wrotham’s fine park, 
where they were free to wander; and here, on 
a piece of water, they came to some swans, 
which the young ladies were in the habit of 
feeding with bread. As the birds approached 
the young women, Hetty said, with a queer look 
at her mother and sister, and then a glance at 
her father, who stood by, honest, happy, in a 
red waistcoat—Hetty said: ‘‘Mamma’s swans 
are something like these, papa.” 

‘* What swans, my dear?” says mamma. 

*¢ Something like, but not quite. They have 
shorter necks than these, and are scores of them 
on our common,” continues Miss Hetty. “I 
saw Betty plucking one in the kitchen this 
morning. We shall have it for dinner, with 
apple-sauce and—” 

**Don’t be a little goose!” says Miss Theo. 

** And sage and onions. Do you love swan, 
Mr. Warrington ?” 

**T shot three last winter on our river,” said 
the Virginian gentleman. “Ours are not such 
white birds as these—they eat very well though.” 
The simple youth had not the slightest idea 
that he himself was an allegory at that very 
time, and that Miss Hetty was narrating a fable 
regarding him. In some exceedingly recondite 
Latin work I have read that long before Vir- 
ginia was discovered, other folks were equally 
dull of comprehension. 

So it was a premature sentiment on the part 
of Biiss Theo—that little tender flutter of the 
bosom which we have acknowledged she felt 
on first beholding the Virginian, so handsome, 
pale, and bleeding. This was not the great 
passion which she knew her heart could feel. 
Like the birds, it had wakened and begun to 
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sing, at a false dawn. Hop back to thy perch. 
and cover thy head with thy wing, thou tremu- 
lous little fluttering creature. It is not yet 
light, and roosting is as yet better than singing. 
Anon will come morning, and the whole sky 
will redden, and you shall soar up into it and 
salute the sun with your music. 

One little phrase, some five-and-thirty lines 
back, perhaps the fair and suspicious reader has. - 
remarked: ‘‘ Three days after his arrival, Har- 
ry was walking with,” etc., ete. If he could 
walk—which it appeared he could do perfectly 
well—what business had he to be walking with 
any body but Lady Maria Esmond on the Pan- 
tiles, Tunbridge Wells? His shoulder was set: 
his health was entirely restored: he had not 
even a change of coats, as we have seen, and 
was obliged to the Colonel for his raiment. 
Surely a young man in such a condition had 
no right to be lingering on at Oakhurst, and 
was bound by every tie of duty and convenience, 
by love, by relationship, by a gentle heart wait- 
ing for him, by the washer-woman finally, to go 
to Tunbridge. Why did he stay behind, unless 
he was in love with either of the young ladies? 
(and we say he wasn’t.) Could it be that he 
did not want to go? Hath the gracious reader 
understood the meaning of the mystic S with 
which the last chapter commences, and in which 
the designer has feebly endeavored to depict the 
notorious Sinbad the Sailor surmounted by that 
odious old man of the sea? What if Harry 
Warrington should be that sailor, and his fate 
that choking, deadening, inevitable old man? 
What if fortwo days past he has felt those knees 
throttling him round the neck? if his fell aunt’s 
purpose is answered, and if his late love is kill- 
ed as dead by her poisonous communications as 
Fair Rosamond was by her royal and legitimate 
rival? Is Hero then lighting the lamp up, and 
getting ready the supper, while Leander is sit- 
ting comfortably with some other party, and 
never in the least thinking of taking to the 
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water? Ever since that coward’s blow was 
struck in Lady Maria’s back by her own rela- 
tive, surely kind hearts must pity her ladyship. 
I know she has faults—ay, and wears false hair 
and false never mind what. But a woman in 
distress, shall we not pity her—a lady of a cer- 
tain age, are we going to laugh at her because 
of her years? Between her old aunt and her 
unhappy delusion, be sure my Lady Maria Es- 
mond is having no very pleasant time of it at 
Tunbridge Wells. There is no one to protect 
her. Madam Beatrix has her all to herself. 
Lady Maria is poor, and hopes for money from 
her aunt. Lady Maria has a secret or two 
which the old woman knows, and brandishes 
over her. 
soft-hearted as I think of her. Imagine her 
alone, and a victim to that old woman! Paint 
to yourself that antique Andromeda (if you 
please we will allow that rich flowing head of 
hair to fall:over her shoulders) chained to a 


rock on Mount Ephraim, and given up to that | 


dragon ofa Baroness! Succor, Perseus! Come 
quickly with thy winged feet and flashing fal- 
chion! Perseus is not in the least hurry. The 
dragon has her will of Andromeda for day after 
day. 

Harry Warrington, who would not have al- 
lowed his dislocated and mended shoulder to 
keep him from going out hunting, remained 
day after day contentedly at Oakhurst, with 
each day finding the kindly folks who welcomed 
him more to his liking. Perhaps he had never, 
since his grandfather’s death, been in such good 
company. His lot had lain among fox-hunting 
Virginian squires, with whose society he had 
put up very contentedly, riding their horses, liv- 
ing their lives, and sharing their punch-bowls. 
The ladies of his own and mother’s acquaint- 
ance were very well bred, and decorous and pi- 
ous, no doubt, but somewhat narrow-minded. 
It was but a little place, his home, with its pomp- 
ous ways, small etiquettes and punctilios, small 
flatteries, small conversations and scandals. 
Until he had left the place, some time after, he 
did not know how narrow and confined his life 
had been there. He was free enough person- 
ally. He had dogs and horses, and might shoot 
and hunt for scores of miles round about. But 
the little lady mother domineered at home, and 
when there he had to submit to her influence 
and breathe her air. 

Here the lad found himself in the midst of a 
circle where every thing about him was incom- 
parably gayer, brighter, and more free. He was 
living with a man and woman who had seen the 
world, though they lived retired from it; who 
had both of them happened to enjoy from their 
earliest times the use not only of good books, 
but of good company—those live books, which 
are such pleasant, and sometimes such profita- 
ble reading. Society has this good at least— 
that it lessens our it by teaching us our 
insignificance, and making us acquainted with 
our betters. If you are a young person who 
read this, depend upon it, sir or madam, there 





I for one am quite melted and grow | 


| is nothing more wholesome for you than to ac- 
knowledge and to associate with your superiors. 
If I could, I would not have my son Thomas 
first Greek and Latin prize boy, first oar, and 
cock of the school. Better for his soul’s and 
body’s welfare that he should have a good place, 
not the first—a fair set of competitors round 
about him, and a good thrashing now and then, 
with a hearty shake afterward of the hand which 
administered the beating. What honest man 
that can choose his lot would be a prince, let 
us say, and have all society walking backward 
before him, only obsequious household gentle- 
men to talk to, and all mankind mum except 
when your High Mightiness asks a question and 
gives permission to speak? One of the great 
benefits which Harry Warrington received from 
| this family, before whose gate Fate had shot 
| him, was to begin to learn that he was a pro- 
| foundly ignorant young fellow, and that there 
were many people in the world far better than 
he knew himself to be. Arrogant a little with 
some folks, in the company of his superiors he 
was magnanimously docile. We have seen how 
faithfully he admired his brother at home, and 
his friend, the gallant young Colonel of Mount 
Vernon: of the gentlemen, his kinsmen at Cas- 
tlewood, he had felt himself at least the equal. 
In his new acquaintance at Oakhurst he found 
a man who had read far more books than Harry 
could pretend to judge of, who had seen the 
world and come unwounded out of it, as he 
had out of the dangers and battles which he 
had confronted, and who had goodness and hon- 
esty written on his face and breathing from his 
lips, for which qualities our brave lad had al- 
ways an instinctive sympathy and predilection. 
As for the women, they were the kindest, 
merriest, most agreeable he had as yet known. 
They were pleasanter than Parson Broadbent's 
black-eyed daughter at home, whose laugh car- 
ried as farasa gun. They were quite as well 
bred as the Castlewood ladies, with the excep- 
tion of Madam Beatrix (who, indeed, was as 
grand as an empress on some occasions). But 
somehow, after a talk with Madam Beatrix, 
and vast amusement and interest in her stories, 
the lad would come away as with a bitter taste 
in his mouth, and fancy all the world wicked 
round about him. ‘They were not in the least 
squeamish; and laughed over pages of Mr. 
Fielding, and cried over volumes of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, containing jokes and incidents which 
would make Mrs. Grundy’s hair stand on end, 
yet their merry prattle left no bitterness behind 
it. Their tales about this neighbor and that 
were droll, not malicious; the courtesies and 
salutations with which the folks of the little 
neighboring town received them, how kindly 
and cheerful! their bounties how cordial! Of 
a truth it is good to be with good people! How 
good Harry Warrington did not know at the 
time, perhaps, or until subsequent experience 
showed him contrasts, or caused him to feel re- 
morse. Here was a tranquil sunshiny day of 
a life that was to be agitated and stormy—a 
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FAREWELL. 


happy hour or two to remember. Not much 
happened during the happy hour or two. It 
was only sweet sleep, pleasant waking, friendly 
welcome, serene pastime. The gates of the old 
house seemed to shut the wicked world out 
somehow, and the inhabitants within to be bet- 
ter, and purer, and kinder than other people. 
He was not in love; oh, no! not the least, ei- 
ther with saucy Hetty or generous Theodosia : 
but, when the time came for going away, he 
fastened on both their hands, and felt an im- 
mense regard for them. He thought he should 





like to know their brothers, and that they must 
be fine fellows; and as for Mrs. Lambert, I be- 
lieve she was as sentimental at his departure as 
if he had been the last volume of Clarissa Har- 
lowe. 

‘*He is very kind and honest,” said Theo, 
gravely, as, looking from the terrace, they saw 
him and their father and servants riding away 
on the road to Westerham. 

“TI don’t think him stupid at all now,” said 
little Hetty; ‘‘and, mamma, I think he is very 
like a swan indeed.” 
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**Tt felt just like one of the boys going to 
school,” said mamma. 

‘¢ Just like it,” said Theo, sadly. 

“T am glad he has got papa to ride with him 
to Westerham,” resumed Miss Hetty, ‘‘ and that 
he bought Farmer Briggs’s horse. I don’t like 
his going to those Castlewood ‘people. I am 
sure that Madame Bernstein is a wicked old 
woman. I expected to see her ride away on 
her crooked stick.” 

‘Hush, Hetty!” 

**Do you think she would float if they tried 
her in the pond as poor old Mother Hely did at 
Elmhurst? The other old woman seemed fond 
of him—I mean the one with the fair tour. She 
looked very melancholy when she went away ; 
but Madame Bernstein whisked her off with her 
crutch, and she was obliged to go. I don’t care, 
Theo. I know she is a wicked woman. You 
think every body good, you do, because you never 
do any thing wrong yourself.” 

“ My Theo is a good girl,” says the mother, 
looking fondly at beth her daughters. 

**Then why do we call her a miserable sin- 
ner?” 

** We are all so, my love,” said mamma. 

**What! papa too? You know you don’t 
think so,” cries Miss Hester. And to allow 
this was almost more than Mrs. Lambert could 
afford. 

‘*What was that you told John to give to 
Mr. Warrington’s black man?” 

Mamma owned, with some shamefacedness, 
it was a bottle of her cordial water and a cake 
which she had bid Betty make. ‘‘I feel quite 
like a mother to him, my dears, I can’t help 
owning it—and you know both our boys still 
like one of our cakes to take to school or col- 
lege with them.” 


———_.———_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FROM OAKHURST TO TUNBRIDGE. 

Wavrine her lily handkerchief in token of 
adieu to the departing travelers, Mrs. Lambert 
and her girls watched them pacing leisurely on 
the first few hundred yards of their journey, and 
until such time as a tree-clumped corner of 
the road hid them from the ladies’ view. Be- 
hind that clump of limes the good matron had 
many a time watched those she loved best dis- 
appear. Husband departing to battle and dan- 
ger, sons to school, each after the other, had 
gone on his way behind yonder green trees, re- 
turning as it pleased Heaven’s will at his good 
time, and bringing pleasure and love back to 
the happy little family. Besides their own in- 
stinctive nature (which, to be sure, aids won- 
derfully in the matter), the leisure and contem- 
plation attendant upon their home life serve to 
foster the tenderness and fidelity of our women. 
The men gone, there is all day to think about 
them, and to-morrow and to-morrow—when 
there certainly will be a letter—and so on. 
There is the vacant room to go look at, where 
the boy slept last night, and the impression of 





his carpet-bag is still on the bed. There is his 
whip hung up in the hall, and his fishing-rod 
and basket—mute memorials of the brief by- 
gone pleasures. At dinner there comes up 
that cherry-tart, half of which our darling ate 
at two o’ciock in spite of his melancholy, and 
with a choking little sister on each side of him. 
The evening prayer is said without that young 
scholar’s voice to utter the due responses. Mid- 
night and silence come, and the good mother 
lies wakeful, thinking how one of the dear ac- 
customed brood is away from the nest. Morn 
breaks, home and holidays have passed away, 
and toil and labor have begun for him. So 
those rustling limes formed, as it were, a screen 
between the world and our ladies of the house 
at Oakhurst. Kind-hearted Mrs. Lambert al- 
ways became silent and thoughtful if, by chance, 
she and her girls walked up to the trees in the 
absence of the men of the family. She said 
she would like to carve their names up on the 
gray silvered trunks, in the midst of true-lovers’ 
knots, as was then the kindly fashion ; and Miss 
Theo, who had an exceeding elegant turn that 
way, made some verses regarding the trees, 
which her delighted parent transmitted to a pe- 
riodical of those days. 

‘** Now we are out of sight of the ladies,” says 
Colonel Lambert, giving a parting salute with 
his hat, as the pair of gentlemen trotted past 
the limes in question. ‘‘I know my wife al- 
ways watches at her window until we are round 
this corner. I hope we shall have you seeing 
the trees and the house again, Mr. Warrington ; 
and the boys being at home, mayhap there will 
be better sport for you.” 

‘**T never want to be happier, Sir, than I have 
been,” replied Mr. Warrington; ‘‘ and I hope 
you will let me say that I feel as if I am leaving 
quite old friends behind me.” ; 

‘The friend at whose house we shall sup to- 
night hath a son, who is an old friend of our 
family, too, and my wife, who is an inveterate 
marriage-monger, would have made a match 
between him and one of my girls, but that the 
Colonel hath chosen to fall in love with some- 
body else.” 

** Ah!” sighed Mr. Warrington. 

‘*Other folks have done the same thing. 
There were brave fellows before Agamemnon.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, Sir. Is the gentleman’s 
name Aga—? Idid not quite gather it,’ meek- 
ly inquired the younger traveler. 

**No, his name is James Wolfe,” cried the 
Colonel, smiling. ‘‘ He is a young fellow still, 
or what we call so, being scarce thirty years old. 
He is the youngest lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, unless, to be sure, we except a few scores 
of our nobility, who take rank before us common 
folk.” 

‘*Of course, of course!” says the Colonel’s 
young companion, with true colonial notions of 
aristocratic precedence. 

‘* And I have seen him commanding captains, 
and very brave captains, who were thirty years 
his seniors, and who had neither his merit nor 
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his good fortune. 
no one envies his superiority ; for, indeed, most 


Bat, lucky as he hath been, 


of us acknowledge that he is our superior. He 
is beloved by every man of our old regiment, and 
knows every one of them. He is a good scholar 
as well as a consummate soldier, and a master 
of many languages.” 

* Ah, Sir!” said Harry Warrington, with a 
sigh of great humility, ‘‘I feel that I have neg- 
lected my own youth sadly, and am come to 
England but an ignoramus. Had my dear 
brother been alive, he would have represented 
our name, and our colony too, better than I can 
do. George was a scholar; George was a mu- 
sician ; George could talk with the most learn- 
ed people in our country, and I make no doubt 
would have held his own here. Do you know, 
Sir, Iam glad to have come home, and to you 
especially, if but to learn how ignorant I am.” 

‘* Tf you know that well, ’tis a great gain al- 
ready,” said the Colonel, with a smile. 

** At home, especially of late, and since we 
lost my brother, I used to think myself a mighty 
fine fellow, and have no doubt that the folks 
round about flattered me. I am wiser now— 
that is, I hope I am—though perhaps I am 
wrong, and only bragging again. But you see, 
Sir, the gentry in our colony don’t know very 
inuch, except about dogs, and horses, and bet- 
ting, and games. I wish I knew more about 
books, and less about them.” 

‘‘Nay. Dogs and horses are very good 
books, too, in their way, and we may read a 
deal of truth out of ’em. Some men are not 
made to be scholars, and may be very worthy 
citizens and gentlemen in spite of their igno- 
rance. What call have all of us to be especially 
learned or wise, or to take a first place in the 
world? His Royal Highness is commander, 
and Martin Lambert is colonel, and Jack Hunt, 
who rides behind yonder, was a private soldier, 





and is now a very honest, worthy 
groom. So as we all do our best 
in our station, it matters not much 
whether that be high orlow. Nay, 
how do we know what is high and 
what is low? and whether Jack’s 
curry-comb, or my epaulets, or 
his Royal Highness’s baton, may 
not turn out to be pretty equal? 
When I began life et militavi non 
sine—never mind what—I dream- 
ed of success and honor; now I 
: think of duty, and yonder folks, 
from whom we parted a few hours 
ago. Let us trot on, else we shall 
not reach Westerham before night- 
fall.” 

At Westerham the two friends 
were welcomed by their hosts, a 
stately matron, an old soldier, 
whose recollections and services 
were of five-and-forty years back, 
and the son of this gentleman and 
lady, the lieutenant-colonel of 
Kingsley’s regiment, that was then 
stationed at Maidstone, whence the Colonel had 
come over on a brief visit to his parents. Harry 
looked with some curiosity at this officer, who, 
young as he was, had seen so much service, and 
obtained a character so high. There was little 
of the beautiful in his face. He was very lean 
and very pale; his hair was red; his nose and 
cheek-bones were high ; but he had a fine court- 
esy toward his elders, a cordial greeting toward 
his friends, and an animation in conversation 
which caused those who heard him to forget, 
even to admire, his homely looks. 

Mr. Warrington was going to Tunbridge? 
Their James would bear him company, the lady 
of the house said, and whispered something to 
Colonel Lambert at supper, which occasioned 
smiles and a knowing wink or two from that 
officer. He called for wine, and toasted “‘ Miss 
Lowther.” ‘‘ With all my heart,” cried the en- 
thusiastic Colonel James, and drained his glass 
to the very last drop. Mamma whispered her 
friend how James and the lady were going to 
make a match, and how she came of the famous 
Lowther family of the North. 

‘“<If she was the daughter of King Charle- 
magne,” cries Lambert, “‘ she is not too good for 
James Wolfe, or for his mother’s son.” 

‘¢Mr. Lambert would not say so if he knew 
her,” the young Colonel declared. 

“¢ Oh, of course, she is the priceless pearl, and 
you are nothing,” cries Mamma. “No. Iam 
of Colonel Lambert’s opinion ; and if she brought 
all Cumberland to you for a jointure, I should 
say it was by James’s due. That is the way 
with ’em, Mr. Warrington. We tend our chil- 
dren through fevers, and measles, and hooping- 
cough, and small-pox; we send them to the 
army, and can’t sleep at night for thinking; we 
break our hearts at parting with ’em, and have 
them at home only for a week or two in the 
year, or maybe ten years; and, after all our 
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care, there comes a lass with a pair of bright 
eyes, and away goes our boy, and never cares a 
fig for us afterward.” 

** And pray, my dear, how did you come to 
marry James’s Papa?” said the elder Colonel 
Wolfe. ‘‘And why didn’t you stay at home 
with your parents ?” 

**Because James’s Papa was gouty, and 
wanted somebody to take care of him, I sup- 
pose; not because I liked him a bit,” answers 
the lady; and so with much easy talk and kind- 
ness the evening passed away. 

On the morrow, and with many expressions 
of kindness and friendship for his late guest, 
Colonel Lambert gave over the young Virginian 
to Mr. Wolfe’s charge, and turned his horse’s 
head homeward, while the two gentlemen sped 
toward Tunbridge Wells. Wolfe was in a hurry 
to reach the place ; Harry Warrington was, per- 
haps, not quite so eager: nay, when Lambert 
rode toward his own home, Harry’s thoughts 
followed him with a great deal of longing desire 
to the parlor at Oakhurst, where he had spent 
three days in happy calm. Mr. Wolfe agreed 
in all Harry’s enthusiastic praises of Mr. Lam- 
bert, and of his wife, and of his daughters, and 
of all that excellent family. ‘To have such a 
good name, and to live such a life us Colonel 
Lambert’s,” said Wolfe, “seem to me now the 
height of human ambition.” 

*¢ And glory and honor ?” asked Warrington. 
*¢ Are those nothing? and would you give up 
the winning of them ?” 

‘* They were my dreams once,” answered the 
Colonel, who had now different ideas of happi- 
ness, ‘‘and now my desires are much more 
tranquil. I have followed arms ever since I 
was fourteen years of age. I have seen almost 
every kind of duty connected with my calling. 
I know all the garrison towns in this country, 
and have had the honor to serve wherever there 
has been work to be done during the last ten 
years. I have done pretty nearly the whole of 
a soldier’s duty, except, indeed, the command 
of an army, which can hardly be hoped for by 
one of my years; and now, methinks, I would 
like quiet, books to read, a wife to love me, and 
some children to dandle on my knee. I have 
imagined some such Elysium for myself, Mr. 
Warrington. True love is better than glory; 
and a tranquil fireside, with the woman of your 
heart seated by it, the greatest good the Gods 
can send to us.” 

Harry imagined to himself the picture which 
his comrade called up. He said ‘‘Yes” in an- 
swer to the other’s remark; but, no doubt, did 
not give a very cheerful assent, for his compan- 
ion observed upon the expression of his face. 

e‘* You say yes as if a fireside and a sweet- 
heart were not particularly to your taste.” 

**Why, look you, Colonel; there are other 
things which a young fellow might like to enjoy. 
You have had sixteen years of the world, and 
I am but a few months away from my mother’s 
apron-strings. When I have seen a campaign 
or two, or six, as you have—when I have dis- 


tinguished myself like Mr. Wolfe, and made 
the world talk of me, I then may think of retir- 
ing from it.” 

To these remarks, Mr. Wolfe, whose heart 
was full of a very different matter, replied by 
breaking out in a farther encomium of the joys 
of marriage; and a special rhapsody upon the 
beauties and merits of his Amelia—a theme in- 
tensely interesting to himself, though not so, 
possibly, to his hearer, whose views regarding a 
married life, if he permitted himself to entertain 
any, were somewhat melancholy and despond- 
ent. A pleasant afternoon brought them to the 
end of their ride; nor did any accident or inci- 
dent accompany it, save, perhaps, a mistake 
which Harry Warrington made at some few 
miles’ distance from Tunbridge Wells, where 
two horsemen stopped them, whom Harry was 
for charging, pistol in hand, supposing them to 
behighwaymen. Colonel Wolfe, laughing, bade 
Mr. Warrington reserve his fire, for these folks 
were only innkeeper’s agents, and not robbers 
(except in their calling). Gumbo, whose horse 
ran away with him at this particular juncture, 
was brought back after a great deal of bawling 
on his master’s part, and the two gentlemen rode 
into the little town, alighted at their inn, and 
then separated each in quest of the ladies whom 
he had come to visit. 

Mr. Warrington found his aunt installed in 
handsome lodgings, with a guard of London 
lackeys in her ante-room, and to follow her 
chair when she went abroad. She received 
him with the utmost kindness. His cousin my 
Lady Maria was absent when he arrived; I 
don’t know whether the young gentleman was 
unhappy at not seeing her, or whether he dis- 
guised his feelings, or whether Madame de 
Bernstein took any note regarding them. 

A beau in a rich figured suit, the first speci- 
men of the kind Harry had seen, and two dow- 
agers with voluminous hoops and plenty of rouge, 
were on a visit to the Baroness when her nephew 
madehisbowtoher. She introduced the young 
man to these personages as her nephew, the 
young Creesus out of Virginia, of whom they 
had heard. She talked about the immensity 
of his estate, which was as large as Kent; and, 
as she had read, infinitely more fruitful. She 
mentioned how her half-sister, Madam Esmond, 
was called Princess Pocahontas in her own 
country. She -never tired in her praises of 
mother and son, of their riches and their good 
qualities. The beau shook the young man by 
the hand, and was delighted to have the honor 
| to make his acquaintance. The ladies praised 

him to his aunt so loudly that the modest youth 

| was fain to blush at their compliments. They 

went away to inform the Tunbridge society of 

the news of his arrival. The little place was 

| soon buzzing with accounts of the wealth, the 

| good breeding, and the good looks of the Vir- 
| ginian. 

**You could not have come at a better mo- 

ment, my dear,” the Baroness said to her nephew, 

| as her visitors departed with many couitcsies 
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and congees. ‘‘ Those three individuals have | tion would have helped him but little. Our fam- 
the most active tongues in the Wells. They | ily has little credit, and, entre nous, not much 
will trumpet your good qualities in every com- | reputation. I suppose you know that Castle- 
pany where they go. I have introduced you | wood was more than suspected in ’45, and hath 
to a hundred people already, and, Heaven help | since ruined himself by play ?” 
me! have told all sorts of fibs, about the geog-| Harry had never heard about Lord Castle- 
raphy of Virginia in order to describe your es- | wood or his reputation. 
tate. It is a prodigious large one, but I am ‘** He never had much to lose, bnt he has lost 
afraid I have magnified it. Ihave filled it with | that and more: his wretched estate is eaten up 
all sorts of wonderful animals, gold mines, spices: | with mortgages. He has been at all sorts of 
I am not sure I have not said diamonds. As | schemes to raise money: my dear, he has been 
for your negroes, I have given your mother | so desperate at times, that I did not think my 
armies of them, and, in fact, represented her as | diamonds were safe with him; and have tray- 
@ sovercign princess reigning over a magnificent | eled to and from Castlewood without them. 
dominion. Soshe has a magnificent dominion: | Terrible, isn’t it, to speak so of one’s own 
I can not tell to a few hundred thousand pounds | nephew? But you are my nephew too, and not 
how much her yearly income is, but I have no | spoiled by the world yet, and I wish to warn you 
doubt it is a very great one. And you must | of its wickedness. I heard of your play-doings 
prepare, Sir, to be treated here as the heir-ap- | with Will and the Chaplain, but they could do 
parent of this royal lady. Do not let your head | you no harm—nay, I am told you had the bet- 
be turned! From this day forth you are going | ter of them. Had you played with Castlewood 
to be flattered as you have never been flattered | you would have had no such luck: and you 
in your life.” would have played, had not an old aunt of yours 
*¢ And to what end, ma’am ?” asked the young | warned my Lord Castlewood to keep his hands 
gentleman. ‘‘I see no reason why I should be | off you.” 
reputed so rich, or get so much flattery.” ‘¢ What, ma’am, did you interfere to preserve 
**In the first place, Sir, you must not con- | me ?” 
tradict your old aunt, who has no desire to be “I kept his clutches off from you: be thank- 
made a fool of before her company. And as | ful that you are come out of that ogre’s den with 


for your reputation, you must know we found any flesh on your bones! My dear, it has been 


it here almost ready-made on our arrival. A | the rage and passion of all our family. My poor 
London newspaper has somehow heard of you, | silly brother played; both his wives played, es- 
and come out with a story of the immense | pecially the last one, who has little else to live 
wealth of a young gentleman from Virginia | upon now but her nightly assemblies in London, 
lately landed, and a nephew of my Lord Castle- | and the money for the cards. I would not trust 
wood. Immensely wealthy you are, and can’t | her at Castlewood alone with you: the passion 
help yourself. All the world is eager to see | is too strong for them, and they would fall upon 
you. You shall go to church to-morrow morn- | you, and fleece you; and then fall upon each 
ing, and see how the whole congregation will other, and fight for the plunder. But for his 
turn away from its books and prayers to wor- | place about the Court my poor nephew hath no- 
ship the golden calf in your person. You would | thing, and that is Will's fortune too, Sir, and 
not have had me undeceive them, would you, | Maria’s, and her sister’s.” 





and speak ill of my own flesh and blood ?” “* And are they, too, fond of the cards?” 
“ But how am I bettered by this reputation ‘**No: to do poor Molly justice, gaming is not 
for money ?” asked Harry. her passion; but when she is among them in 


‘You are making your entry into the world, | London, little Fanny will bet her eyes out of 
and the gold key will open most of its doors to | her head. I know what the passion is, Sir: do 
you. To be thought rich is as good as to be | not look so astonished; I have had it, as I had 
rich. You need not spend much money. [Peo- | the measles when I was achild. I am not cured 
ple will say that you hoard it, and your reputa- | quite. For a poor old woman there is nothing 
tion for avarice will do you good rather than | left but that. You will see some high play at 
harm. You'll see how the mothers will smile | my card-tables to-night. Hush, my dear! It 
upon you, and the daughters will courtesy! | was that I wanted, and without which I, moped 
Don’t look surprised! When I was a young | so at Castlewood! I could not win of my nieces 
woman myself I did as all the rest of the world | or their mother. They would not pay if they 
did, and tried to better myself by more than one | lost. °Tis best to warn you, my dear, in time, 
desperate attempt at a good marriage. Your | lest you should be shocked by the discovery. 
poor grandmother, who was a saint upon earth |I can’t live without the cards, there’s the 
to be sure, bating a little jealousy, used to scold | truth!” 
me, and call me worldly. Worldly, my dear!| A few days before, and while staying with 
So is the world worldly ; and we must serve it | his Castlewood relatives, Harry, who loved 
as it serves us, and give it nothing for nothing. cards, and cock-fighting, and betting, and every 
Mr. Henry Esmond Warrington—I can’t help | conceivable sport himself, would have laughed 
loving the two first names, Sir, old woman as I | very likely at this confession. Among that fam- 
am, and that I tell you—on coming here or to | ily into whose society he had fallen, many things 
London, would have been nobody. Our protec- | were laughed at over which some folks looked 
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grave. Faith and honor were iaughed at: pure 
lives were disbelieved ; selfishness was proclaim- 
ed as common practice; sacred duties were sneer- 
ingly spoken of, and vice flippantly condoned. 
These were no Pharisees; they professed no hy- 
pocrisy of virtue, they flung nostones at discov- 
ered sinners: they smiled, shrugged their shoul- 
ders, and passed on. The members of this fam- 
ily did not pretend to be a whit better than their 
neighbors, whom they despised heartily; they 
lived quite familiarly with the folks about whom 
and whose wives they told such wicked, funny 
stories; they took their share of what pleasure 
or plunder came to hand, and lived from day to 
day till their last day came for them. Of course 
there are no such people now; and human na- 
ture is very much changed in the last hundred 
years. At any rate, card-playing is greatly out 
of mode: about that there can be no doubt; and 
very likely there are not six ladies of fashion in 
London who know the difference between Spa- 
dille and Manille. 

‘* How dreadfully dull you must have found 
those humdrum people at that village where we 
left you—but the savages were very kind to you, 
child!”’ said Madame de Bernstein, patting the 
young man’s check with her pretty old hand. 

‘«'They were very kind ; and it was not at all 
dull, ma’am, and I think they are some of the 
best people in the world,” said Harry, with his 
face flushing up. His aunt’s tone jarred upon 
him. He could not bear that any one should 
speak or think lightly of the new friends whom 
he had found. He did not want them in such 
company. 

The old lady, imperious and prompt to anger, 
was about to resent the check she had received, 
but a second thought made her pause. ‘Those 
two girls,” she thought, ‘‘a sick bed—an inter- 
esting stranger—of course he has been falling in 
love with one of them.” Madame Bernstein 
looked round with a mischievous glance at Lady 
Maria, who entered the room at this juncture. 








WAR AGAINST PUBLIC OPINION. 
7 tyranny of public opinion is a very con- 
venient phrase in the mouths of those who 
imagine that its demands are inconsistent with 
their bloated sense of individual freedom. Such 
persons, ever eager to certify the world of their 
lofty independence, take special pains to assure 
every body that public opinion is no law to 
them. They affect to despise it. Indeed, they 
consider it one of the first and greatest elements 
of manhood to take an attitude of antagonism 
in respect to it; and more particularly if it 
happen to come in conflict with any of their 
crotchets, they are rabid in its denunciation. 
The war on public opinion is no new thing. 
Of late years, however, it has assumed a more 
decided and imposing aspect. In part this has 
been owing to the necessary stringency of pub- 
lic opinion as society advances in civilization, 
but mainly to the modern growth of that idea 
of individualism, which, though so excellent in 
itself, has been exaggerated beyond all reason- 


shle limits. No doubt the occasional excesses 
of public opinion have provoked a reaction 
against it, but sensible people ought surely to 
discriminate between a power needful and valua- 
ble in itself and its unauthorized license in ac- 
tion. If it go wrong, let us manfully resist it, 
but let us not be so foolish and wicked as to 
assail the principle on which it is founded 
merely because it is sometimes perverted. Such 
logic would soon clear the world of every good 
thing. 

There is a modified sort of fanaticism grow- 
ing up among us on this subject. It is fascina- 
ting to a certain order of thinkers, feeding their 
vanity and selfishness under cover of an ab- 
stract philosophy. Men are not as great as they 
desire to be; perhaps they feel that they could 
easily be greater; but this hard frame-work of 
society stands in their way, and their fast foot- 
steps can not take the ambitious eminence at a 
bound. Public opinion will insist on this or 
that measure of conformity. It fixes such and 
such terms, on which its favor is suspended. 
It binds all down to an unvarying rule in many 
things, and allows no exceptions. But these 
iron restrictions are by no means agreeable 
to our heroic brethren. They want the free- 
dom of the age, forgetting that while, per- 
chance, Mr. A. or Mr. B. might not abuse it, 
Mr. C. and many others would inevitably push 
it into the wildest latitudinarianism. Nor would 
the evil end here, for we should speedily have 
a multitude of social freebooters if public opin- 
ion were to relax its strong hold on the interests 
and welfare of society. The fact is, it is the 
best protector any community can have; and 
it executes this noble office not only by origin- 
ating and organizing a system of law, but still 
more by diffusing a spirit, of which law is only 
a palpable and direct form. The virtue, pros- 
perity, and peace of society depend quite as 
much on public opinion, acting as such through 
its own direct instruments, as on organic law. 
And hence all thoughtful men ought to see, 
that if it is to be impaired or annulled by rea- 
son of a transcendental loyalty to self and self- 
development, we thereby strike at the root of 
all the conservative forces of society. 

Americans have so often been taunted by 
foreigners, as well as by their own writers, with 
an excessive deference to public opinion, that we 
begin to think it an act of bravery—a badge of 
distinction—to resist its authority. A few grains 
of common-sense philosophy would cure us of 
this folly. The activity and watchfulness of 
public opinion—ay, its occasional officiousness 
—are simply the sagacious outgrowths of our 
natural instincts, teaching us to supplement law 
and politics, institutions and ordinances, by its 
necessary energy. Grant that it is stronger 
here than in England or on the Continent. 
Grant that we Americans are more sensitive to 
its force than Frenchmen or Germans. It is 
only one of those wise compensations which in- 
telligent and Christianized human nature sup- 





plies in the absence of other restraints. Had 
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we the police systems of Europe, had we its bay- 
onets and prisons, we should soon witness a de- 
cline in the power and intensity of public opin- 
ion. But allowing the largest possible liberty 
to all, our republicanism naturally and effect- 
ively guards the infirmities of men by creating 
a silent, earnest, mighty sovereignty outside of 
constitutions and laws, and by requiring a prompt 
and faithful obedience to its reasonable claims. 
No sovereignty can be compared with it. None 
is so quick to feel, so bold to resent, so fearless 
to punish. Its agents are abroad every where ; 
its ministry is universal ; its ear hears all, and 
its eye sees all; and no man is too high, too 
distant, too hidden, to be arraigned at its bar. 
Providence executes many of its beneficent pur- 
poses through its agency, and the sublimest sen- 
timents of Christianity—sentiments that refuse 
to be inclosed in logical forms, and only sym- 
bolize themselves in institutions, that the Church 
and the World may be reminded of the vast re- 
sources beyond them—daily, hourly, without 
ceasing and without exhaustion, breathe through 
it into the life of men. 

We have not, as Americans, too much public 
opinion. No doubt there are sections of coun- 
try where gossips, busy-bodies, and slanderers 
are always on the alert with their keen-scenting 
organs. But these are only the gipsies of pub- 
lic opinion. Men, socially and morally, are free 


enough here to be men; and if they are sub- 
jected to a sharp-sighted scrutiny, they need 
not fear the microscope, provided they can bear 
its searching glance. We have no interest in 
this country equal in importance to that of 
knowing just precisely what people are. Our 
institutions have pretty much put us at the 
mercy of every body. We have enfranchised 
respectability by the wholesale, and our private 





dignities are nearly as broadcast as the priv- 
ileges of the ballot-box. Public opinion comes 
into this broad, open arena, and proposes to 
erect its safeguards. Its ideal is to tell the 
truth, and to act honorably. If it sometimes 
fail, let us be thankful that it is only sometimes. 
The practical test of all good things is, not what 
they always are, but what they generally prove 
themselves to be. Public opinion has had a 
proud history in our country, and no American 
should try to lessen its influence. Like the 
pressure of the atmosphere, it keeps us from 
swelling out too easily and too freely. Like 
that atmosphere, it makes light visible, and re- 
ceives the radiated heat which Nature bounti- 
fully uses. And, like the atmosphere again, it 
may now and then float the poisonous miasmata 
and collect too large a store of electricity; but 
Heaven provides, in both cases, that the rem- 
edy should quickly follow the evil, and the just 





equilibrium be fairly restored. 





THE RIVALS. 


I. 
STAND on the edge of the ice-hole, 
Poising my slender spear; 
The silver-fish in the sea-green waters 
Leap to the living air. 
As I dart my spear among them, 
Piercing through scale and skin, 
I wish ’twas the blood of Skirdar 
That gushed from the heart within! 


IL. 

I hate the dark-faced Skirdar— 
There’s falsehood in his eyes, 
His blood is black with falsehood, 

His lips are a nest of lies! 
He came betwixt me and Ula— 
Like a chill wind slid between— 
And made a white, dismal winter 
Where summer before had been. 


IIl. 
Her eyes are as large and quiet 
As the vault of the frozen night, 
In which silent lights are shooting 
From depths that outgrow the sight. 
When she walks in the brittle snow-drift, 
The tracks are so small and clear 
That I pause on her trail and wonder 
Whether ’tis maid or deer! 


IV. 
When the clang of the rein-deer’s antlers 
Booms through the Lapland rocks— 
When the white bear drifts on the drifting bergs, 
And red fur covers the fox— 
I will hunt in the moist, green mountains, 
I will trade with the trading men, 
And when I grow rich, why, Ula 
May smile upon me again. 
= 
I stand on the edge of the ice-hole, 
And gaze o’er the frozen sea; 
See! a single sleigh slides hither! 
And the driver? I swear ’tis he! 
The ice-fields crack and shiver, 
And moan right under my feet ; 
The great bergs sing wild death-songs— 
They sing that revenge is sweet! 


VL 
Come, Skirdar, stand by the ice-hole 
And spear the fish with me! 
You can think of blue-eyed Ula 
When you look in the dim blue sea. 
There’s a nimble fellow! Strike him! 
Cleave through his scales of gray! 
Ha! he writhes as I once writhéd 
When you stole my love away! 


VIL. 


I stand on the edge of the ice-hole, 
And I stand there all alone! 

But Something is struggling under— 
And ’tis not the ice-fields that moan! 


A sinking face shines dimly 
Up through the dim blue sea: 

When we gather the moss next summer 
Ula may smile on me! 








UNITED STATES. 

HE Kansas Bill has at length been voted upon 
in both Houses of Congress. In the Senate 
an agreement was made by both parties, on the 16th 
of March, that the vote should be taken on the 23d. 
On that day Mr. Green, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, moved as an amendment to the bill, ‘‘ That 
nothing in this act shall be construed to abridge or 
infringe any right of the people asserted in the Con- 
stitution of Kansas, at all times to alter, reform, 
or abolish their form of Government, in such man- 
ner as they may think proper—Congress hereby 
disclaiming any authority to intervene or declare 
the construction of the Constitution of any State, 
except to see that it is republican in form, and not 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States.” This amendment was passed by a vote 
of 31 to 25. Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, moved 
an amendment providing that the Lecompton Con- 
stitution be now submitted to the people of Kansas ; 
and, if accepted by them, the President shall issue 
his proclamation announcing the admission of Kan- 
sas into the Union; if rejected, the people of Kansas 
are to be authorized to call another Convention to 
frame a new Constitution. This amendment was 
lost by a vote of 34 to 24. The bill was then passed 
by the following vote, the names of Democrats be- 
ing in Roman letters, Republicans in Italics, and 

Americans in SMALL CAPiTALs: 

Ayres.—Allen, R. I.; Thompson, Wright, N. J.; Big- 
ler, Pa. ; Bayard, Del. ; Pearce, Kennepy, Md.; Hunter, 
Mason, Va.; Biggs, N. C.; Evans, Hammond, S. C.; 
Iverson, Toombs, Ga.; Mallory, Yulee, Flor.; Clay, 
Fitzpatrick, Ala. ; Brown, Miss. ; Benjamin, Slidell, La. ; 


Henderson, Houston, Tex. ; Johnson, Sebastian, Ark. ; 
Johnson, Tenn.; Thompson, Ky.; Green, Polk, Mo. ; 


Bright, Fitch, Ind.; Jones, Iowa; Gwin, Cal.—33. 

Nays.—Fessenden, Hamlin, Me.; Clark, Hale, N. H. ; 
Collamer, Foote, Vt.; Sumner, Wilson, Mass. ; Simmons, 
R.L; Dizon, Foster, Conn. ; King, Seward, N. Y.; BELL, 
Tenn; CritrenveN, Ky.; Pugh, Wade, Ohio; Chandler, 
Stuart, Mich.; Douglas, Trumbull, Ill. ; Doolittle, Dur- 
kee, Wis.; Harlan, lowa; Broderick, Cal.—25. 

ABsENT.—Bates, Del.; Cameron, Pa.; Reid, N. C.; 
Davis, Miss 4.——Mr. Pugh voted Nay, in obedience 
to the instructions of the Legislature of Ohio. 


In the House, the vote was fixed for April 1, 
when it was taken up, on motion of Mr. Stephens, 
of Georgia, from the Special Committee. 
been read once, Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, objected to 
the second reading. The question, Shall the bill 
be rejected ? was decided in the negative, by a vote 
of 137 te 95. Mr. Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, 
offered as a substitute the bill as proposed in the 
Senate by Mr. Crittenden, with slight modifica- 
tions. Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, offered a sub- 
stitute, which was the Senate bill, with the omis- 
sion of the clause declaring that the people have a 
right to change their form of Government in such 
manner as they may see proper. The substitute 
of Mr. Quitman was rejected by a vote of 160 to 72. 
That of Mr. Montgomery was adopted by a vote of 
120to112. By this substitute all of the Senate bill 
after the enacting clause is stricken out. The fol- 
lowing is the important section of this bill: 


“That the State of Kansas be, and is hereby, admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States in all whatever; but inasmuch as it is 
greatly disputed whether the Constitution with which 
Kansas is now admitted was fairly made, or expresses the 
will of the people of Kansas, this admission of her into 
the Union as a State is here declared to be upon this fun- 
damental condition precedent, namely; That the said 
constitutional instrument shall be first submitted to a 
vote of the people of Kansas, and assented to by them, or 


Having 
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a majority of the voters, at an election to be held for the 
purpose; and as soon as such assent shall be given, and 
‘duly made known to the President of the United States, 
he shall announce the same by proclamation, and there- 
after, and without any further proceedings on the part of 
Congress, the admission of the said State of Kansas into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States, in 
all respects whatever, shall be complete and absolute. At 
the said election the voting shall be by ballot, and by in- 
dorsing or his ballot, as each voter may please, ‘for the 
Constitution,’ or ‘against the Constituticn.’ Should the 
said Constitution be rejected at the said election by a 
majority of votes being cast against it, then, and in that 
event, the inhabitants of said Territory are hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to form for themselves a Con- 
stitution and State Government by the name of the State 
of Kansas, preparatory to its admission into the Union, 
according to the Federal Constitution, and to that end 
— = delegates to a Convention as hereinafter pro- 
vided.” 





The remainder of the bill relates to the usual 
matters, and prescribes the manner in which the 
election for the new Constitutional Convention shall 
be held. The following is the vote upon this sub- 
stitute : 


Yeas. — Merers. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Arnold, 
Bennett, Billinghutst, Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Brayton, 
Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, Campbell, Case, 
Chaffee, Chapman, Clark (Conn.), Clark (N. Y.), Claw- 
son, Clark B. Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Co- 
vode, Cox, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis, (Md.), Davis 
(ind.), Davis (Mass.), Davis (Iowa), Dawes, Dean, Dick, 
Dodd, Durfee, Eddy, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Foley, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gilmer, Gooch, Good- 
win,Granger, Groesbeck, Grow, Hall (Ohio), Hall (Mass.), 
Harlan, Harris (Md.), Harris (I1].), Haskin, Hickman, 
Hourd, Horton, Howard, Owen Jones, Kellogg, Kelsey, 
Kilgore, Knapp, Kunkel (Pa.), Lawrence, Leach, Leiter, 
Lovejoy, M*Kibben, Marshall (Ky.), Marshall (Il.), 
Mat Montg y, Morgan, Morrill, Morris (Pa.), 
Morris (Ill.), Morse (Ma.), Morse (N. Y.), Mott, Murray, 
Nichols, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pendleton, Pettit, Pike, 
Potter, Pottle, Purviance, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, 
Roberts, Royce, Shaw (Ill.), Sherman (Ohio), Sherman 
(N. Y.), Smith dll.), Spinner, Stanton, Stewart (Penn.), 
Tappan, Thayer, Thompson, Tompkins, Underwood, 
Wade, Walbridge, Waidren, Walton, Washburne (Wis.), 
Washburne (Me.), Washburne (11l.), Wilson, Wood—120, 

Nays.—Mesers. Ahl, Anderson, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, 
Barksdale, Bishop, Bocock, Bonham, Bowie, Boyce, 
Branch, Bryan, Burnett, Burns, Caskie, Clark (Mo.), 
Clay, Clemens, Clingman, Cobb, John Cochrane, Craig 
(Mo.), Craige (N. C.), Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Davis 
(Miss.), Dewart, Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, 
Eustis, Faulkner, Florence, Furnett, Gartrell, Gillis, 
Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, Hatch, Hawkins, Hill, Hop- 
kins, Houston, Hughes, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jew- 
ett, Jones (Tenn.), J. Glancy Jones. Keitt, Kelly, Kun- 
kel (Md.), Lamar, Landy, Leidy, Letcher, Maclay, 
M‘Queen, Mason, Maynard, Miles, Miller, Millson, Moore, 
Niblack, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Powell, Quitman, 
Ready, Reagan, Reilly, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Savage, 
Seales, Scott, Searing, Shaw (N. C.), Shorter, Sickles, 
Singleton, Smith (Tenn.), Smith (Va.), Stallworth, Ste- 
phens, Stevenson, Stewart (Md.), Talbot, Taylor (N. Y.), 
Taylor (La.), Trippe, Ward, Warren, Watkins, White, 
Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, Wortendyke, Wright 
(Ga.), Wright (Tenn.), Zollicoffer—112. 


Of those who voted Aye, 92 are Republicans, 22 
Democrats, and 6 Americans. Of those who voted 
Nay, 104 are Democrats, and 8 Americans, The 
substituted bill was then sent to the Senate for con- 
currence ; Senator Green moved that the Senate 
disagree, and the motion passed by a vote of 32 to 
23. The House subsequently voted to adhere to its 
bill. ——Mr. Calhoun, t xe President of the late Kan- 
sas Constitutional Convention, has at length an- 
nounced that he has received information which 
leaves no doubt that the returned vote from the 
Delaware Crossing Precinct should be rejected, and 
he shall therefore issue the certificates of election 
to the persons having the highest number of votes, 
irrespective of the vote from this precinct. ‘‘I re- 











gret to add,” he says, “that this decision will give 
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the control of Kansas to the party which I view as 
the enemy of peace and good order, the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Union.” 

An Army Bill has passed both Houses, authoriz- 
ing the President to accept the services of volun- 
teers, not to exceed the number of three regiments, 
for the defense of the frontier, quelling disturbances 
in Utah, protecting supply and emigrant trains, 
and suppressing Indian hostilities. The volun- 
teers are not to be accepted in bodies less than a 
regiment, whose officers shall be appointed in the 
manner prescribed by law in the States and Terri- 
tories where they belong. —The Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the case of Mr. Matteson, of 
New York, who, having resigned his seat in the 
last Congress in consequence of resolutions from an 
investigating Committee charging him with brib- 
ery, was re-elected to the present Congress, re- 
ported that it was inexpedient to take any further 
measures for the expulsion of Mr. Matteson. The 
report was accepted, by a vote of 96 to 69.—In the 
Senate the bill for the admission of Minnesota has 
been acted upon. After much discussion and sev- 
eral amendments, it was decided that the State 
should be allowed two Representatives in Congress 
until the next census. The House have not yet 
acted upon the bill. 

From the army in Utah we have intelligence to 
the 1st of March. The health of the troops remain- 
ed excellent, and they were unremittingly engaged 
in preparations for an advance, which was expect- 
ed to be made about the 20th of May. The grass 
on the plains was as far advanced as it usually is 
two months later in the season. Colonel Johnston 
proposes to make a detour to the north, instead of 
advancing upon Salt Lake City by the usual route 
of Echo Cafion. The chief difficulty apprehended 
relates to the supplies. Those now at Fort Bridger 
will last only to the Ist of May. It is proposed to 
forward a supply train from Fort Laramie as early 
as possible. ——The Legislative Assembly of Utah 
have addressed a memorial to the President and to 
Congress, in which they set forth their grievances, 
and deny the truth of the charges brought against 
the Mormons. They ask redress for the wrongs 
suffered by them in Missouri and other States ; de- 
mand that the murderers of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith and Parley Pratt should be brought to jus- 
tice; that the troops be withdrawn from the Terri- 
tory ; and that they should have the privilege to 
choose their own rulers and make their own laws, 
without let or hindrance. 

Hon. Thomas H. Benton died at Washington 
April 10, aged 76 years. He was born at Hills- 
borough, N. C.; emigrated to Tennessee, where he 
studied law, rose to eminence in his profession, and 
was elected to the State Legislature. In 1814 he 
removed to Missouri, and when, in 1820, that Ter- 
ritory became a State, he was elected to the Senate 
of the United States, retaining his seat until 1851, 
a period of thirty years. He subsequently served 
one term in the House of Representatives, at the 
conclusion of which he retired from public life. 
Apart from his long and conspicuous political 
labors, Mr. Benton will be remembered for his 
“Thirty Years in the Senate,” and his ‘‘ Abridg- 
ment of the Debates in Congress,” the last pages 
of which were completed only a few hours before 
his death. One of his last acts was to address a 
note to his friends in Congress, requesting that in 
case of his dying at Washington, the event should | 
not be noticed in Congress. i 





A religious movement, which has had no parallel 
since the time of the ‘‘Great Awakening” in the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, has been for some weeks 
in progress in various parts of the country. It has 
been felt more decidedly in New York than else- 
where. ‘The apparent converts are numbered by 
tens of thousands, many of them from classes usu- 
ally considered the least accessible to religious infiu- 
ences.—The three remaining steamers of the Col- 
lins line—the Adriatic, Baltic, and Atlantic—have 
been sold by order of the sheriff. They brought 
only $657,000, hardly one-fourth of their estimated 
value. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

Mexico remains in a state of civil war. By the 
Constitution, the resignation of Comonfort placed 
the executive power in the hands of Sefior Juarez, 
the Chief-Justice, who collected troops to oppose Zu- 
loaga, recently appointed President in virtue of “the 
amended Plan of Tacubaya.” Several encounters 
took place between the forces of the two parties, 
which resulted in favor of the adherents of Zuloaga, 
who finally succeeded in taking the city of Guada- 
lajara, and capturing the entire Government of 
Juarez, who had taken up their quarters there. 
Juarez and his officers were allowed to go into ban- 
ishment. Pronunciamientos are the order of the 
day, but the Zuloaga Government, supported by 
the Church, appears to be gaining ground. It 
is said that Santa Anna has left his retreat near 
Carthagena and proceeded to Mexico, by way of 
Havana. A revolution has broken out in Sonora, 
where the insurgent leader, Gaudara, has defeated 
the Governor, Peschiera, in several battles.——In 
the Northern States a desultory war is waged be- 
tween the two parties. The commander of the 
‘* reactionist” forces at Tampico calls upon all cit- 
izens between the ages of seventeen and fifty to 
take up arms to oppose the Constitutionalists un- 
der Governor Garza; foreign residents are also in- 
vited to form themselves into companies for the 
protection of the town. In Matamoras enlistments 
are being made for the “liberal” party. General 
Vidaurri is said to have defeated the Government 
troops near Monterey, and to have issued a decree 
ordering those who had bought property from the 
Church, for which they are still indebted, to pay 
him twenty-five per cent. on the amount due upon 
the purchases. 

General Lamar, our newly-appointed Minister to 
Nicaragua, has reached the capital, presented his 
credentials to President Martinez, from whom he 
met a cordial reception. In his speech he assured 
the President of the good-will of the United States 
toward Nicaragua, and said that it was the determ- 
ined purpose of the United States to abstain from 
all improper and pragmatical interference with the 
internal affairs of other nations, as well as from all 
unprovoked and fraudulent aggression upon their 
territories.—An amnesty has been proclaimed in 
favor of all Nicaraguans implicated in the disturb- 
ances in the country, with the exception of the fol- 
lowers of Walker who did not abandon him pre- 
vious to the capitulation at Rivas, or who were not 
included in that capitulation. 

New hostilities have broken out in Peru, where 
the Government party and the adherents of Vi- 
vanco have for some months kept an armed watch 
upon each other. On the 2ist of February an at- 
tack was made by the insurgents upon Arica, which 
proved successful. On both sides two hundred men 
were killed and as many wounded. In Lima an 
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abortive attempt at revolution was made at about 
the same time. 

A revolution has broken out in Venezuela. The 
insurgents took possession of Puerto Cabello on the 
6th of February, then marched upon Caracas, the 
capital, under the command of General Castro, and 
demanded the resignation of the President, Mona- 
gas, who had become generally unpopular. The 
President, finding resistance impossible, resigned, 
and took refuge with the French Minister. A pro- 
visional government, with Castro at its head, was 
thereupon installed. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Palmerston Ministry, having been defeated 
in Parliament on the proposed Conspiracy Bill, re- 
signed their offices on the 22d of February. The 
Earl of Derby was thereupon directed to form a 
new Ministry, of which the following are the prin- 
cipal members: First Lord of the Treasury, Earl of 
Derby; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Disraeli ; 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Woodstock (formerly Sir F. 
Thesiger); Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Malmesbury; Secretary for the Colonies, Lord 
Stanley (son of the Earl of Derby); Secretary of 

War, General Peel; President of the India Board, 
Earl of Ellenborough ; First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, Sir John Pakington. The new Premier, in set- 
ting forth the proposed policy of the Government, 
dwelt particularly upon the relations with France. 
Every thing, he said, rendered a good understand- 
ing between England and France necessary to the 
peace of the world, which was endangered by any 
quarrel, or even coolness, between them. That was 
the best government for France which was best 
suited to the temper and disposition of its people ; 
but it was important that it should not be subject 
to perpetual change. It was with this feeling that 
he rejoiced in the recent escape of the Emperor 
from assassination. If the attempt had been re- 
versed, and an attempt had been made upon the 
life of the Queen of England—especially if this at- 
tempt had been made by foreigners who had abused 
the hospitality of a neighboring country — great 
feeling would have been aroused. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the expressions of feeling in France 
should not be too nicely scanned ; and he did not 
think that the sentiments of some of the addresses 
of the French colonels represented the general feel- 
ing of the army of France. As to the foreign ex- 
iles in England, although the law provided penal- 
ties for crime committed here, it was impossible to 
put the law in force without an overt act. It was 
most unfortunate that, together with the bill intro- 
duced by the late Ministry, a dispatch was made 
public, unaccompanied by any answer or explana- 
tion. That dispatch would be answered in a man- 
ner that would remove all irritation from the minds 
of the people. Under all circumstances, and with- 
out distinction, the right of asylum would be main- 
tained inviolable ; but it was an intolerable griey- 
ance that persons enjoying that protection should, 
by their acts, involve or embroil England with its 
allies. “As to the Reform question, Lord Derby 
would not pledge himself now to introduce any bill 
of the kind, but as soon as the pressure of Parlia- 
mentary business allowed he would carefully con- 
sider the defects in the present system of represent- 
ation ; and at the next session he hoped to be able 
to introduce a bill which would be accepted as faic 
and reasonable by impartial and moderate people. 
The feeling of irritation aroused by the obnoxious 
dispatch of the French Government—the failure to 


reply to which occasioned the overthrow of the 
Palmerston Ministry—was very general and bit- 
ter. This seems, in a great measure, to have been 
allayed by the reply of Count Walewski to a dis- 
patch from the new Ministry, disclaiming any of- 
fensive intention. Mr. Disraeli, in announcing to 
Parliament the reception of this dispatch, said that 
the painful circumstances which had for a time sub- 
sisted between the two countries had been term- 
inated in a friendly and honorable manner.—The 

to be adopted in India have claimed the 
attention of Parliament. Acts of cruelty toward 
the Sepoys were strongly condemned by all, and a 
spirit of justice tempered with mercy was advo- 
cated. Lord Ellenborough stated that in future it 
would be necessary to maintain in India a Euro- 
pean force of forty battalions of infantry, ten of 
cavalry, and a strong body of artillery.——Prep- 
arations for another attempt to lay the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable are far advanced. The same ves- 
sels are to be employed as last season. The Brit- 
ish steamer Agamemnon has begun to take the ca- 
ble on board ; and the American steamer Niagara, 
which has again been detailed for the service, has 
arrived at Plymouth.—Count Persigny has re- 
signed his post as Minister from France, and is to 
be succeeded by the Duke de Malakoff (Marshal 
Pelissier). 





FRANCE. 

The trial.of Orsini, Pierri, Rudio, and Gomez, 
for the attempt to assassinate the Emperor of the 
French, commenced on the 25th of February. Pi- 
erri denied all knowledge of the conspiracy until 
the day before the attempt was made, said that he 
then repented, and took no part in the act. Go- 
mez, the servant of Orsini, knew nothing of what 
was to be done until the last moment. Rudio con- 
fessed every thing, and inculpated all the others ; 
he threw one bomb himself. Orsini avowed his 
participation, and declared that he had intended to 
kill the Emperor. His fixed idea, from his youth, 
had been the deliverance of Italy and vengeance 
upon the Austrians. When the French landed at 
Rome, the Italians had received them as allies; 
but they soon showed themselves bitter enemies. 
After the fall of Rome he was convinced that no as- 
sistance was to be looked for from Napoleon, and 
had resolved that he must be killed. At first he 
had intended to make the attempt alone, but seeing 
the impossibility of approaching the Emperor, he 
had taken others into the scheme. When he was 
arrested he had resolved not to speak of his confed- 
erates, but finding that they had betrayed him, he 
had given way to a feeling of vengeance. Allsop, 
the Englishman who had aided him in procuring 
the manufacture of the bombs, and under whose 
name, and with whose passport, he had entered 
France, did not know that the bombs were to be 
used te kill the Emperor; he supposed that they 
were to Le usedin Italy. Bernard, who is now un- 
der trial in England for participation in the con- 
spiracy, he said, also supposed the bombs were for 
Italy. Of the other prisoners he would say no- 
thing. Orsini was defended by M. Jules Favre, 
who in his speech read a letter from the prisoner to 
the Emperor. ‘‘The depositions which I have 
made against myself,” says Orsini, ‘‘ are sufficient 
to send me to the scaffold, and I shall submit to 
my fate without asking pardon, both because I will 
not humiliate myself before him who has destroyed 
the reviving liberty of my unhappy country, and 
because in the situation in which I am now placed, 
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death for me will be a relief.” But, being near 
the close uf his career, he wishes to make a last ef- 
fort for Italy, for whose independence he had sub- 
mitted to so many sacrifices. In order to maintain 
the balance of power in Europe, it is necessary, he 
says, that Italy should be independent. He does 
not ask that France should interpose directly ; but 
only that she should not aid Austria, and should 
not permit Germany to do so in the struggle that 
was perhaps at hand. So long as Italy shall not 
be independent, the tranquillity of Europe, and 
that of the Emperor, will be vain illusions. The 
prisoners were all found guilty. Gomez, with ex- 
tenuating circumstances, was sentenced to hard la- 
bor forlife. The others were condemned to death. 
The sentence of Rudio was subsequently commut- 
ed. Orsini and Pierri were executed by the guil- 
lotine on the 13th of March, the former meeting his 
fate with much dignity and firmness, the latter be- 
traying tokens of great querulousness and trepida- 
tion.———-Many arrests have been made in various 
parts of the empire of persons charged with revo- 
lutionary projects. The Moniteur says that the 
arrests of ringleaders number fifty in Paris, twen- 
ty in Lyons, twelve in Marseilles, and about four 
in each of forty other departments. At Chalons, 
on the 6th of March, a revolutionary attempt was 
made. Forty men made a sudden attack upon a 
military station, raising the cry of Vive la Repub- 
lique. Foiled in an attempt to seize the railway 
station, they took possession of a bridge, where 
they were attacked and dispersed. The ringlead- 
ers were subsequently apprehended.—Some at- 
tention has been excited by a pamphlet entitled 
‘* I’ Empereur Napoleon III. et Angleterre,” which 
is supposed to have been written at the instance of 
the Emperor. It treats of Napoleon's career since 
his accession to power; extols the Anglo-French 
Alliance, and asserts the earnest desire of the Em- 
peror for its continuance ; and then enters at length 
inte the refugee question; shows the dangers from 
the machinations of foreign refugees in London, to 
which the French Government is exposed; and 
urges the English Government and people not. to be 
led away by false statements; concluding with a 
hope that the alliance will stand the trials to which 
it is exposed.—Business remains very much de- 
pressed, occasioning much distress among the work- 
ing-classes; the Municipal Commission of Paris 
have resolved to commence public works on a large 





scale, for the purpose of affording work to the un- 
employed. 
THE EAST. 

From Jndia there has been, since our last, no in- 
telligence of special importance. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell having concentrated at Cawnpore a force of 
fifteen regiments of European and three of native 
infantry, three of European and two of native cav- 
alry, furnished with eighty heavy guns and mor- 
tars and sixty-three field-pieces, had crossed the 
Ganges into Oude, and marched for Lucknow, 
where he expected to be joined by an additional 
force of 12,000 Nepaulese and European troops. 
The final struggle was expected to take place late 
in February at Lucknow, where there are said to 
be eollected 100,000 armed insurgents.—The trial 
of the ex-King of Delhi has been concluded. His 
complicity in all the outrages alleged against him 
was fully proved, but as his life was guaranteed at 
the time of his capture, he was sentenced only to 
transportation for life to the Andaman Islands.— 
The report of the capture of Nena Sahib proves to 
have been erroneous. He is said to be wandering 
about in Oude, deserted by most of his followers, 
and seeking to escape detection and capture by 
constantly shifting his place and changing his dress 
and accoutrements. 

The capture of Canton was effected with little 
further opposition than that noted in our last Re- 
cord. The loss of the Chinese during the bom- 
bardment and escalade is stated not to have ex- 
ceeded two hundred men. Governor Yeh was tak- 
en prisoner, and carried on board the English ves- 
sels, where he conducted himself with the utmost 
haughtiness. The allies had installed a Tartar 
general, Pihquei, as Vice-Governor of the city, un- 
der the supervision of a committee consisting of 
one French and two English officers, and had issu- 
ed a proclamation inviting the people to return to 
the city, with assurances of protection. Docu- 
ments are said to have been discovered at Canton 
showing that within three months Yeh had put to 
death 20,000 persons. The blockade of Canton was 
raised on the 10th of February. The American 
and Russian Ministers had joined the French and 
English in their demands upon the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, and the letters of the four plenipotentia- 
ries had been forwarded to the Emperor. The 
French and English forces were in the mean while 
engaged in preparations for proceeding northward. 
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Literary 
History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, by GEORGE 
Ticknor Curtis. Vol. II. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers.) The thoroughness of research and 
clearness of statement which marked the first vol- 
ume of this important work are no less conspicuous 
in the present volume, which brings the laborious 
undertaking of the author toaclose. He has made 
the statesmen of this country his debtors, by his 
luminous exposition of a difficult portion of our pa- 
tional history; while the publicists of other lands 
will find in his ample pages a store of information, 
in regard to the genius and development of our 
political institutions, which they might search for 
in vain among the libraries of the Old World. We 
believe that absolute reliance may be placed upon 
the historical statements of Mr. Curtis; at least, 
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they may be taken with less abatement than is 
usually necessary in accepting researches which 
involve both fact and opinion ; for, though laying 
no claims to neutrality in the great questions which 
have divided the suffrages of the public since the 
establishment of our independence, he does not lose 
sight of the impartiality and comprehensiveness 
which form so large an element in the duties of the 
historian. 

The volume now issued opens with the meeting 
of the Convention which assembled in Philadelphia 
in 1787, for the great purpose of framing a system 
of republican government for the united interests 
of thirteen States. The fate of liberty in America, 
at that day, depended on the union of the States ; 
but to decide on the degree and nature of such a 
union required all the resources of statesmanshin, 
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The obstacles to the harmonious action of the Con- 
vention are skillfully analyzed by the author. In 
describing the course of debate and action in the 
Convention he indulges in sufficient latitude of de- 
tail, without falling into tedious and unprofitable 
prolixity. With the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution by the respective States, including a sin- 
gularly interesting account of the efforts of Patrick 
Henry and Alexander Hamilton on the opposite 
sides of the question, the narrative of Mr. Curtis 
reaches its natural termination; but we trust we 
do not misunderstand the suggestion at the close, 
that he may resume the pen in relating the history 
of the administration of Washington. 

Lost Chapters recovered from the Early History 
of American Me ism, by Rev. J. B. WAKELEY. 
(Published by Carlton and Porter.) In the com- 
position of this work we find a curious union of an- 
tiquarian zeal and devout loyalty to the religious 
persuasion with which the author isconnected. By 
a fortunate discovery, he came into possession of an 


|ful execution. Each of the preachers appears to 


have performed his task faithfully, and the result 
is a comparative view of the grounds of faith on 
the part of the denominations represented in the 
course. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by 
TuEoporE Capp. (Published by Phillips, Samp- 
son, and Co.) Mr. Clapp was the successor of the 
celebrated Larned, whose early death has not yet 
ceased to Ye mourned by the lovers of sacred elo- 
quence, and for thirty-five years was devoted to 
the ministry in New Orleans, from which he has 
lately retired on account of failing health. His 
book is occupied with details of society at the 
Southwest, especially in its religious aspects, and 
abounds in familiar local sketches of remarkable 
freshness and spirit. During a succession of sea- 
sons, in which the city was ravaged by epidemics, 
Mr. Clapp was constant at his post, uniting the 
fidelity of the pastor with the courage of the hero. 
His record of a singularly varied experience, is rich 





ancient document containing the earliest rds of 
Methodism in this country. He at once welcomed 
this as a mine of hidden treasures, and, without de- 
lay, enthusiastically engaged in exploring its con- 
tents. The work in question was the original re- 
cord of the stewards and trustees of the John Street 
Methodist Church in this city, extending over a 
period of nearly thirty years, from 1768 to 1797, 
and, of course, not less than ninety years old at this 
time. In the hands of the author these leaves of 
yellow paper have proved fertile in suggestions, 
and led to a variety of biographical and antiquarian 
details, which he has pursued with the pious assi- 
duity of a second Old Mortality. His own ardor 
in the cause may have sometimes tempted him to 
dwell on certain points which the more careless 
reader may regard only as “ trivial, fond records ;” 
but the unction and sincerity which pervade the 
work are of a contagious character, and tend to in- 
spire an interest even beyond that of the subject 
itself. 

The Happy Home, by Kirwan. (Published by 
Harper and Brothers.) The renowned controver- 
sial pen of the author of this volume is here ex- 
changed for one of a practical religious aim. It 
treats at length of the moral training which is es- 
sential to the young, and of the religious culture 
without which no ethical inculcations possess vi- 
tality. These important themes are discussed in 
a tone of earnest appeal, and illustrated by a great 
variety of incidents drawn from the experience of 
real life. The writer never loses his characteristic 
vivacity, although his style, in this work—as re- 
quired by the nature of the subject—is greatly 
softened down from the vehemence which marks 
his well-known polemic productions. Without the 
slightest approach to stiffness or formality, he pre- 
sents a collection of valuable didactic precepts, 
showing the true conditions of domestic happiness, 
and urging their importance by a happy selection 
of impressive examples. 

The Pitts Street Chapel Lectures. (Published by 
J. B. Jewett and Co., Boston.) The origin of this 
volume, which is equally novel in its plan and its 
execution, is to be found in the action of a benevo- 
lent association in Boston, at whose instance six 
clergymen of different denominations were invited 
to preach a series of sermons in which each should 
set forth the reasons for holding his distinctive 
creed. The summons was answered by several em- 
inent divines, and the project carried into success- 





in incident, and will be read with interest even by 
strangers. 

Oriental and Western Siberia, by THomas Wir- 
LAM ATKINSON. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers.) The intention of the author in performing 
the tour which has furnished the materials for the 
present volume was rather to sketch the scenery 
of a wild and unfrequented region than to write a 
book of travels. So many objects of interest, how- 
ever, were crowded upon his attention, that he felt 
himself impelled to make them the subject of an 
unpretending narrative, and the result has been a 
very pleasing and instructive addition to the libra- 
ry of 8 and cust Mr. Atkinson’s tour 
extended over a space of nearly forty thousand 
miles, and occupied a period of not less than seven 
years. His work is constructed from journals kept 
with scrupulous care during the whole journey, in 
spite of fatigue, annoyances, and numerous hair- 
breadth escapes. For novelty of scene, variety of 
incident, and attractiveness of style, it compares 
well with the most successful of the admirable 
works with which English literature has recently 
been enriched by eminent travelers. Our readers 
have already had some specimens of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s power of description in the condensed sketch- 
es from his volume presented in our last Number. 

Sermons, by the late FREDERICK W. Rosert- 
son, Second Series. (Published by Ticknor and 
Fields.) The previous volume of posthumous dis- 
courses by Mr. Robertson, recently published in 
this country, created a very general interest in the 
mind and character of its rarely endowed author. 
Not a few readers will gladly welcome the present 
addition to their devotional resources from the same 
quarter. Mr. Robertson was one of a thousand. 
The tone of his mind was distinguished for its man- 
liness. His religion savored less of the schools 
than of a rich human experience. His words glow 
with a living sympathy; he addresses himself di- 
rectly to the heart; and, without losing sight of 
the cardinal principles which formed the basis of 
his faith, he views them less in their abstract rela- 
tions than in their practical influence over a wide 
circle of secular relations. Hence he challenges 
the attention of a large miscellaneous audience. 
Many even who have a distaste for the common 
run of religious works will find themselves attract- 
ed by the glowing appeals, the felicit illustra- 
tions, and the vital energy and unction of the pres- 
ent author. 














Chitar’s 
HE REVIVAL OF RELIGION. — Benjamin 
Constant, in the preface to his treatise De la 
Religion, remarks that whenever the human race 
‘ abnegates the religious sentiment it abdicates its 
noblest titles, deviates from its true destiny, and, 
in a word, strips itself of all which constitutes its 
supremacy.” It is the spiritual part of his nature 
which distinguishes man from the brute ; and it has 
not failed to vindicate its authority in all ages of 
human history. No savage tribe has yet been 
found destitute of the religious sentiment; should 
one such be discovered, we should question its title 
to humanity. Nor has civilization disturbed this 
fundamental law. The sentiment of religion has 
triumphed over all human passions and interests in 
every age of advancing culture ; and, at this day, 
its dominion is, not indeed more widely diffused, 
but more widely acknowledged and recognized 
than ever before. 

The highest form which the religious sentiment 
has assumed among men is that of Christianity— 
its latest, and, we believe, its final form, because 
divinely given. In the Christian religion alone is 
there full scope, and at the same time ample mate- 
rial, for the development of the great faculties of 
intellect, feeling, and will, which make up the life 
of the individual mind, and underlie the organic 
growth of the race. For the intellect, Christiani- 
ty offers a knowledge of the true relations between 
God and man; for the heart, the culture and exer- 
cise of pure affections; and for the will, the per- 
formance of right actions. Knowledge, love, and 
law—these are the essential elements of Christiani- 
ty; and the true work of the Christian Church is 
to convey the knowledge, to excite and cherish the 
love, to inculcate and enforce the law. 

Humanity has a history because it has a destiny. 
The old, mechanical way of viewing history mere- 
ly as a chronicle of events, unconnected by any 
law, has had-its day. The organic development 
of the human race is now the fundamental postu- 
late of the scientific historian. Even the Positive 
Philosophy, which is the very gospel of Material- 
ism, seeks to explain the origin of all the arts and 
institutions of men in their relations to a historical 
law, and to arrive at last at a final formula, to be 
called the science of Humanity, or Civilization. 
With what is true in this theory the Christian sys- 
tem fully coincides. Its inspired teachers, whether 
prophets or apostles, have taught that its propaga- 
tion is to go on, by definite and appointed means, 
until it shall have brought all the arts, sciences, 
and institutions of men into harmony with its doc- 
trines and precepts. The “civilization” of the 
philosopher is the “ millennium” of the Christian. 
But Christianity recognizes what the so-called 
philosophical historians have generally ignored— 
the hand of God in history. It looks on the devel- 
opment of humanity on this earth as, in the lan- 
guage of Carlyle, ““a mighty drama, enacted on 
the theatre of infinitude, with suns for lamps, and 
eternity as a back-ground ; whose author is God, 
and whose purport and thousand-fold moral lead us 
up to the ‘dark with excess of light’ of the throne 
of God.” Of this great drama Christianity herself, 
if her claims are valid at all, must be the central 
figure. And such, in fact, she professes to be. 
Christ came not merely to reawaken the religious 
sentiment in men, and to give it a new form and a 
new voice, but to establish a kingdom, not of this 
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world, but which should yet, in the course of its 
triumphant progress, ‘‘ subdue all kingd unto 
itself.” Christianity claims to be the /ast form of 
religion, because it is, in fact, something far great- 
er than a form of religion—even religion itself; not 
springing from human nature, but sent down from 
heaven to purify and exalt human nature. The 
Kingdom of God, in the Christian sense, is a Di- 
vine idea, and, as such, is sure to be realized. Its 
progress toward final and complete realization is 
the central thread of all history, secular as well as 
sacred. 

But in Christian history, as in all other, there 
are two forces at work. On the one hand, God 
works, but not immediately or magically. He has 
created man rational and responsible; and free 
play is given on the grand theatre of the world to 
the operation of the human element, whether in 
obedience or in rebellion. Christ himself has 
taught the laws under which God works in and 
through the free agency of the individual man, 
and in the organic development of humanity as a 
whole, in those beautiful parables which, as he ex- 
pressly tells us, were given to unfold the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven. That kingdom is to 
propagate and extend itself by the instrumentality 
of human agents in a world of evil. In the indi- 
vidual man it is to be a leaven working intensive- 
ly, to the entire renovation of his character; and 
in the world of society it is to diffuse itself through 
the mass, penetrating all human institutions with 
its own spirit, disintegrating and destroying them 
when they are incapable of assimilation to its own 
nature, but taking up into its own life all such as 
are in harmony with it. In the exquisitely appro- 
priate parable of the mustard-seed it is set forth as 
growing from the smallest beginnings, until, at 
last, it spreads over all the earth. In all these il- 
lustrations we find the two fundamental ideas of a 
secret, hidden growth, and of an outward and vis- 
ible one. If the leaven doves its mighty work of 
destruction and renovation unseen, the tree can be 
seen of all men as it grows. If the kingdom of 
God in the individual soul consists in the quiet ex- 
ercise of Christian faith and virtues—‘‘in right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost”—the 
kingdom of God, as set up in the world, is a visible 
empire, subject, like all empires, to vicissitudes ; 
“having a visible and assignable extent, gaining 
ground and losing ground, prospering and sinking, 
united or divided, with successes and reverses like 
any other empire.” Its mighty destinies are, in- 
deed, in the hands of its great Ruler and King, but 
He has intrusted its earthly functions to human 
agents, and has left them to carry it on, under His 
guidance indeed, but yet with a personal and in- 
dividual r ibility for its It has laws 
of its own, but they are all adapted to the general 
laws of human nature, and are, in fact, destined to 
work in and through human nature. The plant is 
of God’s planting, but the soil is earthly and the at- 
mosphere is human. 

The history of Christianity from the first has 
been but an illustration of these principles. From 
beginnings so small, and, in a human sense, so in- 
significant that the historians of the time hardly 
allude to them; it has gradually grown to be the 
informing principle of the highest forms of human 
civilization. But its march has not been uniform. 
Almost every step of its progress has been marked 
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by struggle and conflict. It has had its ages of | never, indeed, utterly crushed; but it is put to 
bloom and its periods of apparent decay. Yet the | sleep, in individuals and in Churches, by the nar- 
process has gone on with whatever windings ; and, | cotics every where diffused in the worldly atmos- 
in the end, it has not merely set aside the obstacles | phere of our common life. 
that sought to hedge up its way, but has really| Here, then, appears tolie the necessity and the ex- 
been furthered by them. planationof Revivals. The stream thatruns smooth- 
The rules given by Christ to his human agents | ly enough through the quiet meadow breaks into 
for the propagation of his kingdom were very simple. | a cataract over the rocks that impede its flow. The 
He sent them out into the midst of a world of idol- | Church goes on, for a generation, apparently mak- 
atry, with no weapon but His truth, with no sword | ing no progress, but her lessons of truth have been 
but that of His Spirit. They were directed to | dropped in thousands of hearts; and through those 
preach that truth, and to gather all that should re- | years of quiet preparation the force is gathering 
ceive it into communities, for the culture of their | which, at some time, when the obstacles to her ad- 
affections and the regulation of their lives. To} vance seem greater than ever, shall suddenly rise 
this day He has given no other law. But the | up and rend them to pieces. Andrew Crosse, the 
working of this commission varies under different | English electrician, tells us that in every acre of 
circumstances. In heathen lands the truth has to | fog there is accumulated electricity enough to de- 
work for the overthrow of existing institutions, as| stroy every animal within the area; yet no one 
well as for the establishment of new ones. In| passing through the quiet mist would dream of the 
Christian communities this task is supposed to be | force and fire it conceals. But when the word is 
already done; the leaven has been at work for cen- | given, and the arrowy flames shine out, all men see 
turies, and has penetrated, more or less completely, | them, though all men do not understand that the 
the whole system of life, in the family, the Church, | thunder-storm is just as normal in its period as are 
and the State. In such communities one would the days of sunshine and of mist in theirs. The 
naturally suppose that the progress of religion | same Divine Power that keeps the elements in 
should be quiet and uniform, and that the piety of | equilibrium during the calm quiet of nature lets 
one age would be handed down to the next; that | them loose in the storm, yet governs them still, 
in the regular training of Christian families and | subordinating calm and storm alike to His great 
churches, under the force of holy examples and of | purposes of beneficence and mercy. Soin the mor- 
religious teaching in a Christian atmosphere, one | al world; none but the Atheist questions that, in 
generation after another should grow up into Chris- | its wildest upheavings, the hand of God controls 
tianity, and that the only change should be from | the evolution of human passions and activities, 
one degree of purity and spirituality to another. | ever “out of seeming evil still educing good.” The 
And this quite natural view is that which is adopt- | Christian theory is, that Christ is the Head of the 
ed by many individual Christians, and by some of Church ; that He guides it by His Holy Spirit, and 
the strongest and best Christian Churches. They | that all good movements, whether in the Church 
hold that religion can only be safely propagated | itself or in the hearts of the individuals that com- 
by the slow and quiet process of nurture and edu- | pose it, are due to the influence of that Spirit, work- 
cation ; that the lambs of Christ’s flock are to be | ing, however, in entire harmony with the institu- 
fed, not physicked; that men are to be taught re- | tions and agencies which God has established in 
ligion, net driven into it; that an inheritance of | society, and, in fact, making the family, the school, 
piety is better than a sudden acquisition of it; and | and the Church the ordinary media of His opera- 
that all attempts to spread the power of religion by | tions. This theory assumes that Christianity is a 
other than the ordinary means of the family, the | religion above nature ; indeed, it admits that Chris- 
church, and the school must end in reaction and | tianity is no religion at all if it be not supernatu- 
disaster. ral. And it leaves room for extraordinary mani- 
All this would doubtless be true enough if the | festations of Divine influence as well as for the 
so-called Christian nations were thoroughly Chris- | ordinary—for the tropical shower as well as for the 
tian; or even if it could be said with truth that re- | gentlest spring rain. Indeed, the history of Chris- 
ligion is the prevailing power in society. But— | tianity seems to show that its greatest visible tri- 
sad as the truth must be, it must be uttered—there | umphs have been the fruit of such manifestations. 
is no Christian state of which it can be said. No| There have been many revivals of religion, so 
kingdom of this world has yet become the kingdom | called, since the days of Luther, in the Roman Cath- 
of our God and of his Christ. The tree is growing, | olic, as well as in the Protestant Churches, both in 
indeed; its roots are firmly set in the soil; its | Europe and America. The greatest of these and 
branches are spreading more and more widely ;| the most permanent, both in the duration of the 
but it is yet in a foreign atmosphere. The Church | excitement and in its fruits, were doubtless those 
is still distinct from the world; and from present | which attended the preaching of Wesley, Whitefield, 
appearances is likely to be for ages tocome. It is.| and Jonathan Edwards. These movements were 
true now, in the United States of America, as it | preceded by long periods of religious apathy and 
was when Christ uttered the saying on a hill-side in | dullness. If ever a ‘‘great awakening” was need- 
Judea, that the way of religion is a way of self-de- | ed, it was in England in 1740. Southey tellsus that 
nial and self-sacrifice. The teaching in the family | ecclesiastical discipline had almost totally decay- 
may be good; but it is counteracted by the lessons | ed, and that the clergy enjoyed as little respect as 
of the street and of society. The doctrines and the | they didauthority. No clergy in Europe were more 
precepts of the pulpit may be sound and thorough; | remiss in their labors, less severe in their lives. The 





but they are nullified by the practical demands of a | literature of the time was, as it always is, a just cri- 
daily life amidst unchristian influences. The undue | terion of the moral condition of the age. The inde- 
pursuit of wealth is as inconsistent now, as ever, | cent wit of Congreve had formed the taste and even 
with the life of Christianity; but no community | the language of the men and women that controlled 
on earth has ever been more completely engrossed | society ; and Dryden declared it to be ‘‘ the only 
in this pursuit than ours. The spiritual nature is | prop of the declining stage.” That must have in- 
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deed been a low stage of national morality which 
found its most faithful pictures in ‘‘Tom Jones” 
and “Joseph Andrews.” The quiet inculcation 
of ordinary morality by Addison, was thought to 
be a miracle of virtue and religion. It was in a 
tone of deep sadness that Butler wrote, in 1736, in 
the Preface to his sublime “Analogy,” that it had 
come to be taken for granted that Christianity was 
not so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it was 
now, at length, discovered to be fictitious ; and that 
nothing remained ‘‘ but to set it up as a principal 
subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way 
of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the 
pleasures of the world.” The men of the higher 
classes were generally infidel in opinions and de- 
bauched in morals; the mass of the common peo- 
ple were sunk in ignorance, vice, and brutality, 
to a degree of which even heathenism might have 
been ashamed. In the midst of this darkness the 
Wesleyan revival arose; for thirty years it con- 
tinued in full force and activity; and every im- 
partial historian confesses that it changed the face 
of the English nation. It taught the simple creed 
of Christendom in sermons, tracts, and books, and 
the uncultivated miners of Cornwall rose from the 
depths of ignorance to become a comparatively cul- 
tivated people. It proclaimed the evangel of love 
as the true imitation of Christ, and the plain pre- 
cepts of Christian ethics as the law of human con- 
duct for every man, from the king to the peasant ; 
and the rude colliers of Kingswood laid aside their 
brutal ways and savage manners, and became, from 
the most turbulent the most quiet and orderly of the 
lower class of Englishmen. The movement reached 
the Church of England itself, and at last pervaded the 
homes and corrected the habits of all ranks of men. 
The awakening in New England arose under sim- 
ilar circumstances, and though less vast in its scale 
of operations, its fruits were equally beneficent in 
its narrower sphere. The changes of a hundred 
years have not sufficed to efface the footsteps of the 
great reformation begun, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, from 1735 to 1740. 

The Protestant Churches of England and Amer- 
ica are now passing through a similar revival, 
marked, however, by many features not to be traced 
in former great excitements. In this country es- 
pecially, the movement has been unprecedented in 
the apparent spontaneity of the outbreak, burst- 
ing forth almost simultaneously at many different 
points, and in the vast extent of territory over 
which it spreads. Fora number of years before, the 
religious life of the country had been apparently 
feeble, if not declining. Political excitements had 
diverted, to a large extent, the energies of the so- 
called religious community from Christian activi- 
ties ; and their evil effects were not lessened by 
the fact that moral questions were supposed to be 
involved in the political, The human mind tol- 
erates but one absorbing feeling at a time. And 
while the activities of Christians were taken up 
with political strifes, their zeal in the immediate 
sphere of religion necessarily lay in abeyance. 
The same cause hindered the progress of religion 
among worldly men; it was hard, amidst the din 
of incessant warfare, in the ‘‘ storm and pressure” 
period of our politics, to get a hearing on spiritual 
topics at all. The political gatherings of all par- 
ties were attended by eager thousands; while the 
pastors of the churches had to lament over dimin- 
ished and indifferent congregations. 

But, besides this occasional disturbing agency, 





there has been another, far more petent, because 
far more steady in its operation, and reaching to 
eircles of society which the political excitement 
has not penetrated. In no country are the means 
of money-making so abundant as in America, and 
in none have the material interests of mankind ad- 
vanced more rapidly. The vastness of our territo- 
ry, and its almost exhaustless resources, have gen- 
erated a corresponding vastness of conception and 
enterprise among our people. The great task of 
conquering nature throughout this continent, and 
subduing it to the uses of civilized men, has from 
the beginning imparted to the national mind an ex- 
traordinary energy and activity. But the events 
of the last fifteen years—the enlargement of our 
territory, and the discovery of the richest and most 
extensive gold fields the world has ever known— 
have stimulated this American energy, which had 
lasted long enough to become normal, into an al- 
most preternatural intensity. This mental and 
moral exaltation (not to say insanity) penetrated 
the whole mind of the country, giving rise to a gen- 
eral devotion to purely material and worldly inter- 
ests. The members of the Church did not es- 
cape the contagion—nay, if the truth were known, 
it would perhaps be found that many of the clergy 
have made their ‘‘ ventures” in Wall Street, in city 
lots, or in Western acres. We have been a nation 
of enthusiasts in the pursuit of wealth. But this 
enthusiasm is not conducive to religious progress ; 
and the tone of feeling in the Church was as low, 
perhaps, a year ago, as is at all consistent with vi- 
tality; and in stead of making constant aggres- 
sions upon the world, she appeared to have hard 
work to hold herown. In the halcyon days of pros- 
perity, from 1850 to 1858, the Church, equally with 
the world, was wrapped in an illusive dream of ma- 
terial security and wealth. In the apt language of 
the parable in the Gospel, we were pulling down our 
barns and building greater; as individuals and as 
a people we were saying, “* Soul, take thine ease; 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years.” 
But the vail was hastily torn away; the illusion 
was rudely and suddenly dispelled. The com- 
mercial revulsion of 1857 astonished our people— 
with the exception of a few sagacious minds, whose 
warnings fell unheeded upon preoccupied ears—as 
though it were a miracle. The shock was so sud- 
den as almost to dethrone the national reason ; the 
leaders of finance groped in the mist equally with 
the humblest laborer discharged from employment ; 
no man could trust his fellow. The preceding 
unnatural exaltation was followed by an equally 
unnatural depression. Fictitious reputations of 
wealth collapsed at once ; men who supposed them- 
selves capitalists found their fancied fortunes van- 
ishing like mist; even some solid estates were 
shattered in the general confusion. Families ac- 
customed to luxury were brought to rigid econo- 
my; and toiling thousands, wont to live in com- 
fort, were made to stand face to face with want. 
Not only were baseless schemes of cupidity sudden- 
ly broken up, but the legitimate pursuits of trade and 
industry were every where arrested. The first re- 
sult was stupor ; then there was a brief period of 
mental and moral stagnation. But the natural 
elasticity of the American mind soon showed itself. 
The first symptoms of moral reaction appeared in 
acts of charity ; in this city, and throughout the 
country, even before the great question of restoring 
trade and confidence, was put the question, How 
shall the poor be kept from starving? It was a 
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sign of moral soundness; the years of worldliness 
and selfishness had not sufficed totally to corrupt 
the great heart of the nation. Ina few weeks other 
signs appeared. Gradually, and without any spe- 
cial means of the so-called 7 m, the 
were filled up with worshipers. Men began to be- 
think themselves that, after all, the spiritual nature 
is above the animal ; that religion i is the highest of 
all topics—higher than politics, higher than worldly 
progress, higher than wealth. The first marked in- 
dication that a great revival was dawning upon this 
city was significant. It was announced that a meet- 
ing for daily prayer, intended chiefly for merchants, 
would be held in a church still standing in one of the 
narrow streets “down town,” long since given up 
totrade. It was a bold step thus to inaugurate a 
daily service of God in the very haunt of Com- 
merce, where Mammon had been enthroned and 
worshiped. Yet the merchant stopped on his way 
to’Change ; the clerk dropped his pen for an hour ; 
the drayman stopped his horse at the church-door ; 
and the place of prayer was soon too small for the 
throngs who sought its solaces and its aids to pen- 
itence. Other churches were opened ; these too, 
were soon filled ; an abandoned theatre was open- 
ed and thronged ; and, for weeks together, at least 
twenty large assemblies were gathered daily in 
this city for religious worship. 

A marked peculiarity of these meetings, from the 
beginning, has been the absence of the purely eccle- 
siastical element. Many of them have been con- 
ducted entirely by laymen; and the exercises have 
consisted simply in singing and prayer, in brief nar- 
ratives, and earnest exhortations—delivered, not in 
a professional way, but with the simple directness 
of a newly-excited human sympathy, making men 
willing to talk and to listen to each other about their 
highest spiritual interests. Men of all religious 
sects have participated in these meetings on the 
common footing of faith and love; the sectarian 
element has been lost and absorbed in the Chris- 
tian. We do not regard the division of the Chris- 
tian Church into various bodies as an unmitigated 
evil; those who deny the existence of Christianity 
because of the diversity of sects might as well deny 
the existence of humanity because of the diversity 
of nations. Menzel remarks that, if religion is to 
act on men, it must be remembered that men re- 
ciprocally exert an influence on religion. As the 
pure white light, when absorbed by earthly objects, 
is refracted in many colors, so the religious ele- 
ment, entirely simple in itself, takes many varie- 
ties of form in its diffusion among men. But the 
Divine idea pervades, in a greater or less degree, 
all the manifold forms of Christian life and wor- 
ship. In the Christ whom they all recognize, true 
believers are one. But, every advancing move- 
ment in the history of the race, every discovery in 
science, every triumph over nature, every new in- 
strument and product of civilization, tends to bring 
mankind together, to break down the barriers that 
separate kingdoms and races, and to elevate the 
human element above the national; so every out- 
ward manifestation of the essential Christian uni- 
ty which subsists among the varied organizations 
that make up the Church on earth is to be wel- 
comed as a harbinger of the coming time when 
all these distinctions shall give way before the per- 
vading and assimilating power of the common 
Christianity. Such an illustration the existing re- 
vival has afforded in the co-operative labors of 
clergy and people of nearly all the Protestant 








Churches in the great work of awakening the pub- 
lic conscience, and of teaching the newly-roused 
intellect of the careless masses the lessons of a 
simple faith and of a pure life. 

But the “‘ Union Meetings” have formed only a 
small part of the assemblies for religious purposes 
which have been held, in addition to the ordinary 
occasions of worship, for the last three months in 
this city, and indeed throughout the country, from 
Maine to California. The pastors of most of the 
churches have generally entered into the spirit of 
the movement; the preaching has been: earnest, 
practical, and affectionate; and the number of 
services has been greatly increased, many church- 
es, in fact, having been open every day or every 
night for weeks and months together. Even those 
classes of religionists that do not sympathize with 
the revival, as such, have felt its influence indi- 
rectly ; the Roman Catholic churches have had 
fuller and more devout audiences than usual at the 
solemnities of Lent and Passion Week; and that 
part of the Protestant Episcopal Church which 
adheres most strictly to what it holds to be the 
* ancient landmarks,” has found the number of at- 
tendants at daily prayers insensibly growing from 
a handful to a large congregation. But among the 
other sects generally — Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Dutch Reformed, 
etce.—the revival has been acknowledged as a Di- 
vine manifestation, and all legitimate means have 
been employed to turn the visitation to the best 
account. All former revivals among the so-called 
Evangelical sects have been characterized by great- 
er or less excitements, both mental and physical. 
Impulses, frights, and visions figure largely among 
their mental phenomena; leapings, contortions, 
and muscular motions of all kinds, voluntary and 
involuntary, among the physical. Whitefield’s 
meetings at Cambuslang continued sometimes un- 
til two o’clock in the morning, and under his fiery 
eloquence multitudes would “ shake like a reed.’ 
Many would fall to the earth as if dead; and the 
meetings would close amidst cries, swoons, and 
transports. To use his own language, the people 
would be ‘‘ borne away like soldiers wounded and 
carried off a field of battle.” The same phenom- 
ena attended Wesley’s preaching, in many cases; 
and they appeared, as well, among the cool-head- 
ed New Englanders, under the labors of Jonathan 
Edwards and his coadjutors. At a later period, 
especially in the Western States, the excitement 
of great awakenings showed even stronger physic- 
al manifestations. The accounts handed down to 
us of the ‘‘ jerks,” as one of the strangest and most 
prevalent of these phenomena was called, read al- 
most like the medical report of an epidemic epilep- 
sy. Butnosuch indications have appeared, in any 
quarter of the country, during the present relig- 
ious.movement. The sermons, prayers, and ex- 
hortations have been earnest, indeed, but calm and 
sober; there have been convictions by the thou- 
sand, but no convulsions ; and men have seemed to 
turn their thoughts to religion more under the im- 
pulse of newly-awakened love than of sudden 
alarm. When it is remembered that the territorial 
extent of the awakening is far greater than that of 
any that has preceded it, and that the number of 
converts is also vastly beyond any former record, 
this singular absence of extravagance and of phys- 
ical excitement appears still more remarkable. 

Still it can not be supposed that a great and gen- 
eral agitation like this should go on without its pe- 
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culiar dangers. ‘‘ The human mind,” says Luther, 
‘*is like a beggar on horseback ; set him up on one 
side, and he falls off on the other.” In religious 
movements, as in all others, there are limits which 
can not be transcended without fearful peril: 

“Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.” 
One of the first dangers to be apprehended is the 
rise of enthusiasm to the Surface. - Isaac Taylor 
remarks that, ‘‘ unless a perpetual miracle were to 
intercept the natural operation of common causes, 
religion, not less than philosophy and poetry, will 
draw enthusiasts within its precincts.” It is the 
infirmity of weak and ill-regulated minds to yield 
themselves entirely to the prevalent passion ; it is 
equally the fault of such minds to forget that their 
proper place is a subordinate one. ‘The history of 
Christianity is full of examples. The churches 
founded by St. Paul were infested, within a few 
years from their origin, with enthusiastic, fanatic- 
al, and turbulent spirits. The Lutheran Reform- 
ation opened the way for Antinomians and i/umi- 
nati, deceivers and deceived. And so, in every 
great Revival in later Protestant history, enthusi- 
asm has followed in the track of zeal. The thing 
itself is, perhaps, unavoidable ; but it may be kept 
within bounds, and rendered comparatively harm- 
less, if its first manifestations be checked by the 
leaders in the religious movement. But there is 
a peril of another sort to which those leaders them- 
selves are liable. It is that of substituting ma- 
chinery for faith, and engineering for earnestness, 
when the excitement of the public mind begins to 
flag. On this rock many former awakenings have 
split in spite of good promise at the first. The 
temptation will be great; but the very character 
of the means and manifestations of the present Re- 
vival will make it less than in former ones. The 
ambition to number many converts is also one of 
the besetting vices of religious leaders, and it often 
conduces to spurious forms of religious life, and to 
professions without practice. Transient and spas- 
modic feelings are apt, in the haste with which 
multitudes of individual cases must be treated, to 
be mistaken for a real moral change. But feeling 
is not faith; impulses are not principles. To chant 
the De Profundis, even with a genuine emotion for 
the time, is one thing; to lead a new life is quite 
another. The true test of all professedly spiritual 
movements, and the only one by which the outer 
world will ever judge, is the ethical one. It is 
Christ’s own criterion, also, that his disciples are 
to be known by their fruits. 

It is in the power of the Christian Churches and 
pastors to guard against these evils to a great de- 
gree, and it is one of their most important duties 
at the present crisis todo so. It must not only 
be their object to awaken the religious affections 
of the multitudes that throng to them for guidance, 
but to build up their minds on a solid basis of re- 
ligious instryction, and to inculcate earnestly and 
perseveringly the great precepts of the Christian 
law. Under the labors of Richard Baxter the rab- 
ble of Kidderminster were changed in a few years 
into one of the most decorous and virtuous com- 
munities in England; but he put books into every 
house, and made every family a school of moral 
discipline. It is to be hoped that, in the present 
comparatively advanced state of general culture, 
and with the great number of earnest and educated 
men that now adorn the ranks of the American 
clergy, the final results of the present great awaken- 





ing will far transcend those of the movements of 
former times; and that the Revival of 1858 will.as 
far exceed those of 1740 in the permanency of its 
fruits as it has done thus far in the simplicity of 
its means and the moderation of its manifestations. 


Ghitor’s Easy Chair. 

“THE time of the singing of birds is come, and 

the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 
The jubilant description of spring, in the Song of 
Solomon, is still unequaled. Among all the poets 
none have sung a sweeter strain. In all literature 
there is nothing more buoyant and festive, of a 
richer spring hue, of a livelier spring impuise, than 
the words which are preserved to us in such a won- 
derful translation. 

It is this very singing of birds which is the full 
and final certificate of the spring’s arrival. The 
song of the first blue-bird pierces the heart of the 
winter. It may bluster and wail, even freeze and 
scatter snow, after it is heard, but such frenzies 
are but dying agonies. Children know that but- 
tercups and anemones are coming; and they even 
push away the snow to find, under dead leaves, 
as among graves, the resurrection of the earth in 
the trailing arbutus. 

People must live in the country to tell the year 
by flowers. Birds change more slowly, but al- 
most every month is marked in the calendar by its 
peculiar blossoms. A shrewd boy knows where to 
find the white violets, and where the blue; where 
the rhodora and the azalia bloom ; in what rocky 
clefts the white mountain-laurel spreads its pure 
urns for midnight dew, and in what pastures the 
purple smaller laurel —sheepsbane—grows. He 
knows the precious swamp in which the rare and 
delicate arethusa shrinks and hides; along what 
winding, bowery stream the cardinal-flowers stand 
in gorgeous state; and in what shades the regal 
orchis holds its splendid court. The woods and 
fields, the water-courses and rocks, are his well- 
known domain—his New World reeking with 
treasures that wait for him. The broad, green, 
leafy landscape is his Hispaniola, which he has 
discovered and explored, and the floral gold and 
gems are his by right of knowledge and of skill. 

All the poets who sing well of flowers have se- 
cured a long hearing. The very names of flowers 
give a spice and fragrance to the lines. They 
“smell sweet and blossom in the dust” even of 
old literature and almost forgotten songs. In all 
books they are the types and symbols of loveliness, 
innocence, and freshness, of unquestioned and un- 
questioning beauty—‘‘ Behold the flowers of the 
field, they toil not, neither do they spin ;” but also 
when mentioned alone and unapplied, they have 
an independent elegance and character, as gold is 
valuable not only when it is wrouglit into exqui- 
site cups, and vases, and coin, but when it stands 
alone and unworked in the lump. 

But whether they wrought flowers into symbols 
or simply used them as natural ornaments of their 
verses from the love they bore them, and from the 
instinctive perception of the harmony of flowers 
and poetry, the greatest of the English poets—that 
is to say, the greatest of our poets—have shown 
the profoundest appreciation of the sweet world of 
flowers. The same sympathy with natural char- 
acteristics gives so much force and picturesqueness 
to Homer. Flowers are not especially mentioned 
by him; but the spirit of perfect confidence in the 
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simple truth of description, as being the most po- 
etic, is precisely that of our poets in speaking of 
flowers. 

Homer, like Antzus, perpetually and literally 
touches the earth to strengthen himself. His epi- 
thets, in the catalogue of ships, in the Iliad, have 
a simple, descriptive beauty, which is not surpass- 
ed by the Song of Solomon. The epithets are so 
chosen that the traveler in Greece to-day would 
not fail, first of all, upon reaching some Homeric 
site, to recall the adjective Homer had bestowed 
upon it, and seek to find it still justified. 

Listen to a few of them: “ Rocky Aulis, hilly 
Eteonus, and the ample plain of Mycalessus; the 
well-built city Medeon, and Thisbe, abounding in 
doves; grassy Haliartus and grape-clustered Arne; 
wealthy Corinth, vine- planted Epidaurus, and 
pleasant Arethyrea ; great Lacedemon, full of 
clefts, and dove-abounding Messa; Arcadia, un- 
der the breezy mountain of Cyllene, sheep-abound- 
ing Orchomenus, and wind-swept Enispe ; leaf- 
quivering Neritos and flowery Pyrrhasus, Iton, 
the mother of sheep, maritime Antion and grassy 
Ptelon.” 

So, also, in all Greek poetry, whatever concerns 
Demeter, or Ceres, and the mythology of woods 
and waters, has a peculiar charm. But there is 
little trace of the particular fondness for flowers 
themselves which marks the modern poetry, while 
there is a flowery flavor in the verse itself. In the 
Greeks, however, the descriptions of nature are all 
subsidiary, as Humboldt observes, to the events; 
which is the natural aspect of the works of a young 
genius. The Greek was a splendid boy; and while 
the boy knows where the flowers are he has not 
that sentimental, symbolical fondness for them 
which he will have later, when he falls in love, 
and, unable to screw out a sonnet while he sits at 
home, he steps into the meadow and finds poems 
ready, on every side, for the gathering. The Per- 
sians press their own sentiments into the mouths 
of flowers, and arrange nosegays grammatically. 
But the wise boy will trust the natural language 
ef the flowers. A moss-rose bud can not mean “I 
hate you ;” nor a velvet-petaled pansy, ‘* You are 
proud.” A wax-flower must needs say “ How cold 
you are!” and a dahlia, “ You are only stiff and 
splendid.” 

In the Hebrew religious writings there are fre- 
quent traces of a more modern spirit in the feeling 
for flowers and nature at large, and Humboldt 
quotes from various Christian fathers who cher- 
ished a kind of fondness for them. In truth, one 
wonders that the little tale of Picciola was not the 
story of every one of those old solemn recluses. 
Some chance plant or blade of grass in the desert 
must have been painfully dear to those solitary 
ascetics. All human friendliness forsworn, how 
easy to imagine that some humble flower grew in 
thé warm and desolate clefts of those rocky hearts, 
twined around them in tender, tremulous tendrils, 
and steeped them in faint sweetness, the perfume 
of hope and memory ! 

* The rose blooms all through Persian poetry, but 
it is almost always a symbol. Sometimes in Hafiz 
it is loved and sung for its own sweet sake. But 
the Persian verse has a mystic character, which is 
totally incompatible with the simple, natural love 
and praise of flowers themselves. In the Latin, 


there is even less of this feeling than in the Greek 
poetry ; nor, until the troubadours and minnesing- 
ers began chanting in the twilight of modern times, 





and the “morning star” of English literature arose, 
is there poetry which expresses the love of the flow- 
er for itself, and not as a type or an adjunct. In 
that reviving morning hour of literature and the 
world the birds and flowers burst together into 
happy chorus. ‘The rosy-fingered morn” began 
to yield to a simpler tone. What an entirely fresh 
and exquisite strain in literature is the Saxon Song 
of Summer—one of the earliest fragments in our 
literary history : 
“Summer is a coming in, 
Loud sing, Cuckoo; 
Groweth seed and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood new; 
Sing Cuckoo, Cuckoo. 
“*Ewe bleateth after lamb; 
Loweth calf after cow; 
Ballock starteth, buck departeth; 
Merry sing, Cuckoo: 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo ; 
Well singeth the Cuckoo— 
Sing ever, stop never, 
Cuckoo, Cuckoo ; 
Sing, Cuckoo!” 

That was in 1250: and how very like it is to 
Shakespeare! how it rings and leaps like the little 
songs in Shakespeare! Thus, at the end of Love’s 
Labor’s Lost, how similar the spirit of the song 
is to that of the Saxon one! 

“When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And lady-smocks, all silver-white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight; 
The cuckoo, then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he: 
Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!—O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear! 
“When shepherds pipe on oaten straws, 
And merry larks are plowmen’s clocks; 
When turtles tread, and rooks, and daws, 
And maidens bleach their summer smocks; 
The cuckoo then, on every tree, 
Mocks married men, for thus sings he: 
Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo!—O word of fear, 
Unpleasing to a married ear!" 

The pure objectivity of these songs, the delight 
in the mere mention of the objects, and the simple 
assurance that the suggestion is enough, are won- 
derfully similar. Shakespeare, indeed, three hun- 
dred and fifty years after the Saxon song, goes a 
step beyond the older poet in a sly insinuation. 
But this is strictly within the plain, frank scope 
of the whole song. Wordsworth, again, two hun- 
dred years later than Shakespeare, and more than 
five hundred after the Saxon, sings the ‘‘ Cuckoo” 
in an entirely different strain. The bird, to the 
modern poet, is not welcome as the harbinger of 
summer only ; but his coming and his song have 
a spiritual relation to the life and thought of the 
poet, and the poem is not a burst of simple delight 
like the Saxon song, nor a colored melody of char- 


acteristic observation and rollicking innuendo like 


Shakespeare’s, but it is a strain of solemn thought- 
fulness, of yearning regret and tender longing : 


“© blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee, and rejoice. 
© Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 


“ While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy two-fold shout I hear; 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near. 
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“Though babbling only to the vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 
“Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing— 
A voice, a mystery: 
‘The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to: that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 
“To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love— 
Still longed for, never seen. 
* And I can listen to thee yet; 
Can lie upon the plain, 
And listen till I do beget 
That golden time again. 
“© blessed bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial faery place 
That is fit home for thee!” 

In this poem—one of the most melodious and 
complete of Wordsworth’s—there is quite as much 
of the poet as of the bird. It expresses not only 
the delight in the cuckoo’s coming and singing of 
the earlier song, not only the observation of Shakes- 
peare, but also the relation of the bird to himself 
and his experience. In this, again, the modern 
poet differs from the minnesingers who sang the 
daisy and the lily: la douce Marguerite and the 
flower of light, as well as from Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Herrick. But the Middle-Age poets sang 
chiefly of love, or, more truly speaking, licentious- 
ness, and war. Even the celebrated Romance of 
the Rose has nothing to do with the flower; the rose 
only symbolizes the reward of love. Among the 
English poets no one has a simpler delight in flow- 
ers for their own sake than Herrick. His welcome 
to the violets is as perfect as they: 

** Welcome, maids of honor! 
You do bring 
In the spring, 
And wait upon her. 
“She has virgins many, 
Fresh and fair; 
Yet you are 
More sweet than any. 
“Ye are maiden posies, 
And so grac'd 
To be plac’d 
‘Fore damask roses, 
“Yet, though thus respected, 
By-and-by 
Ye do lie, 
Poor girls, neglected !"" 

So in the poem ‘‘ To Meadows” there is the same 
haman feeling, as if all things that lived shared the 
same conscious, sympathetic life : 

“Ye have been fresh and green; 
Ye i:sve been filled with flowers; 
And ye tie walks have been 
Where maids have spent their hours, 
7 * * 7 .* 
“Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock, and needy grown, 
You're left here to lament 
Your poor estates alone.” 


The most exquisite assumption of flowers into 
the realm of human sympathy is Herrick’s poem 
“To Primroses filled with morning dew.” Burns's 
‘‘Mountain Daisy,” although so tender and per- 





sonal, becomes his own sigh before it is ended. 
In Wordsworth’s various poems to the same flow- 
er, except in the beautiful epitaph upon his broth- 
er, there is too much of the poet. But in all 
English poetry, except the dreary Augustan age 
(dreary for poetry), when the Muse vailed her face 
to let Prose triumph, both in rhyme and out, there 
is a personal and particular tenderness for flowers, 
which is peculiar to it, and entirely unrivaled ex- 
cept in some modern German poets. 

How we have chatted on about them! But is 
it not May-day? Are we not thinking of May- 
poles upon English greens, garlanded with flowers 
and dances, with happy hearts and smiling faces ? 

You think it was not so, and that there is a vast 
deal of humbug about this May-day business? 
You have never known any thing so very lovely in 
the day? It is always damp and dismal, and as- 
sociated with broken furniture ? 

Well, now, do you suppose that the song of a 
cuckoo is so very sweet? Is it as charming in the 
fields as in the poets? And what are such poets 
as Time and Distance? The May-pole was, as 
you truly suggest, only a piece of wood ; the flow- 
ers were dandelions and other coarse field-ware, if 
not positive paper; the country lasses were great, 
blowsy, frowsy, thumping, dumpling, red-cheeked 
and beet-fisted dairy-maids ; the swains were mon- 
strous, clodhopping, clumsy, stupid, ignorant, grin- 
ning, and sensual plow-boys ; they got drunk, and 
quarreled, and broke each other’s heads, and the 
dancing of such nymphs and swains must have 
been surprising to behold. You are firmly per- 
suaded that, when a pretty Zerlina in coquettish 
petticoats, very short and very much bedecked with 
ribbons and the choicest muslin flowers, with her 
hair carefully dressed by a fashionable barber, and 
with the darlingest little ankle and the dearest lit- 
tle foot, chaussée & ravir (dressed to kill), runs art- 
lessly upon the stage, holding Masctto by the hand, 
for all the world like the innocent babes in the 
wood—Masetto himself being a youth of unexcep- 
tionable legs and profuse whiskers, and a mustache 
like Conrad the Corsair, clad in a suit of velvet, 
with crimson trimmings and fluttering ribbons at 
his knees—you are persuaded that these figures are 
very unlike the lads and lasses of the olden time 
dancing about the May-pole when Time was new 
and the world was young, and the trail of the gold- 
en age yet lay lovely upon the earth. 

Don’t be sarcastic. You think them louts and 
clouts, and blundering bumpkins, although poets 
and other twaddlers do blow such silver trumpets 
about them. 

But do you not see that Time and Distance cre- 
ate the same illusion that the stage does? There 
were scurvy fellows enough with Leonidas, you may 
be sure — fellows who had told lies, and could not 
read nor write, and helped ostracize better men 
than themselves. But for all that, history and po- 
etry and the human heart have decided that Leon- 
idas stood through a summer day with three hun- 
dred heroes at Thermopylw. You can’t hold a cor- 
oner’s inquest and call witnesses to prove how they 
beat their wives. Your questions, your doubts, 
your suspicions, your “ great humbugs,” are all 
outlawed. Judgment is entered in their favor— 
and they are good, brave, generous men forever. 

So with May-day and the May-pole, and the peas- 
ants and the dances. They are traditional and po- 
etic now, and it is too late to apply the humbug 
theory. Spite of your own skepticism, what a 
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lovely picture lies in your imagination of the old 
English revels of the May! They belong to the 
rural world —to fields, and groves, and village 
greens. They belong to Arcady—to the world of 
blithe lovers and of blooming maids. They are 
like Claude’s pictures; for the landscape is poetic 
and all the scene a festival. It is not a work-day 
world, but a play-day. The birds are singing, the 
flowers are blooming, the cattle are lowing, the 
dogs are barking, the trees are blossoming, the 
brooks are gurgling, the rivers are flowing, the 
leaves are twinkling, the lakes are gleaming, the 
sun is shining, the clouds are flying. It is a world 
of happy innocence, and levity, and joy. It is 
May—the bud of summer, the spring of hope, the 
blush of beauty; it is May that sheds a softer hue 
upon memories always fresh and tender ; May, the 
magician, who waves her wand, and the flowers ap- 
pear—who calls, and the south wind answers ; it is 
May who beckons the sumuier and rocks the birds 
in leafy trees, and, when the whole world is quick- 
ened, and kindled, and adorned, wraps herself in 
roses, and smiles away her life in the lush lap of 
June, while the flowers sing softly as she dies: 
“Who shall say that flowers 

Dress not heaven's own bowers ? 
Who its love, without us, can fancy—or sweet floor? 

Who shall ever dare 

To say we sprang not there, 
And came not down that Love might bring one piece 

of heaven the more? 

Oh, pray believe that angels 

From those blue dominions 
Brought us in their white laps down, ‘twixt their gold- 

en pinions.” 





Looxtne back from this May-day over the year, 
what changes and chances—what good and ill 
fortune — shall we not see! Life is, doubtless, 
always about the same. Birth and death, and joy 
and sorrow, the birds in spring and the blight in 
winter, are the substance of every year’s tale. But 
sometimes there is a prominence given to these 

-events ; sometimes among the dead there is a great 
man or woman; sometimes among the living there 
is a poet or a hero; sometimes, among all the con- 
stant victories and defeats that go on daily in ev- 
ery circle and in every individual experience, there 
is some Marathon or Waterloo—some Saragossa 
or Bunker Hill, which rivets peculiar attention ; 
sometimes, amidst the ceaseless ravages of disease, 
there is some desolating pestilence—amidst gener- 
al prosperity, a signal good-fortune—or, amidst the 
incessant fluctuations of trade, there is a universal 
disaster. 

During the last year, for instance, the Indian 
war of England, the more degrading despotism in 
France, and the universal panic in the world of 
trade, with our own intense interest in political af- 
fairs and the great revival, are subjects that will 
always occupy thrilling pages of history. 

The most natural fruit of all the financial excite- 
ment was the revival. When men who have been 
slipping along a smooth and swift current, getting 
all they wished—finding daring to be the only con- 
dition of suecess— building splendidly, living ex- 
travagantly, speculating on every thing and turn- 
ing stones to gold, are suddenly stopped short by a 
rock reef or a snag, and, in the very moment of 
drowsy delusion, lulled by the swift lapse of wa- 
ters, find their boats breaking, waves roaring, winds 
whistling, and pecuniary destruction triumphant, 
they are forced to remember, as they welter and see 





each other go down, that there is something else 
than successful speculation in life—that riches have 
wings—and that if they have built their houses 
upon the sand the ruin will be terrible. 

It is no wonder that the country became “ seri- 
ous.” It is no wonder that every body asked— 
Solomon Gunnybags himself leading the chorus— 
‘Is it true that there are two kinds of treasure ? 
Is there any thing in this story of moth and rust ? 
Ts there a treasure that thieves can not steal? And 
if so, where? Where have we heard the story? 
Who told it tous? Let us go and inquire into it 
farther.” 

Certainly the spectacle which the streets of New 
York, and the churches, showed in November and 
in March were marvelously different. In the au- 
tumn groups of men with gicoomy brows stood at the 
corners and sat in counting-rooms, listening for the 
crashes of mercantile credit that rang all around 
them. From the steps of granite banks perplex- 
ed presidents and disturbed directors stated their 
hopes and their beliefs—which sunset brought to 
shame. Fathers of families came home with ach- 
ing hearts gnawed by doubts, and could not force 
the smile they did not feel. Young husbands saw 
with dismay their glittering castles of the future, 
in which they had bespoken such pleasant apart- 
ments, full of sun, toppling to the ground. Young 
wooers, with hands outstretched to lead beautiful 
brides to the altar, paused, affrighted, and let fall 
those fairy fingers. Amusements were deserted ; 
Lyceums abandoned their lectures ; workmen stood 
starving in the streets; poor women who had kept 
hunger and death at bay with the point of their 
needles, were suddenly summoned to elect between 
sin and starvation ; the prosperity of the most flour- 
ishing nation in the world seemed to be a dreary de- 
lusion, and no merchant or bank director, no Con- 
gressman or President, could give any better ac- 
count of the catastrophe than that “‘ we had all been 
too extravagant.” 

But God disposes. The winter that was to com- 
plete the misery—that was to starve those without 
work, and extort crime from compulsory idleness 
—whose snow and ice were to be the bitter visible 
symbols of the sudden winter that had invaded our 
summer thoughtlessness—came so gently that no 
one knew it was here. Thanksgiving-day, and 
Christmas-day, and New Year's, were days of 
spring sweetness and softness. In January grass 
was green and buds starting ; bays were free from 
ice; travel uninterrupted ; fuel not dear; the air 
itself was tender and reluctant ; and February end- 
ed like April. Meanwhile private generosity con- 
spired with the charity of Nature. Even Fashion 
held its hand from extravagance, and taxed its 
own follies. Society danced, and sang, and play- 
ed, and worked, for charity. Orators, artists, sing- 
ers, sweetened their triumphs with care for the suf- 
fering; and every man opened his pockets more 
readily from knowing the empty pockets around 
him. And when, in early March, there came a 
week of rigorous winter weather, not only was the 
worst of the financial pressure passed, but the whole 
world had taken heart and hope again, and answer- 
ed smiling April with a smile. 

What was the great revival but the softened 
heart of the country—softened first by misfortune, 
then by sympathy and charity—confessing God— 
recognizing other and higher duties than the serv- 
ice of Mammon, and resolving to devote itself to 
purer aims and a better life? 
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The historian of this epoch must record that with 
the reviving year faith in the invisible was revived 
in men’s hearts; that in the heart of the city, at 
high noon, for the first time in the experience of 
younger men, the churches, usually closed through- 
out the week in sullen gloom, were daily open and 
thronged ; that, as in Mohammedan lands, where 
at mid-day the muezzin from his airy turret calls 
‘*To prayer! to prayer!” so from the lofty spires 
the Christian bells rang musically out, ‘To pray- 
er! to prayer!” He must record that men and 
women, young and old, swarmed to the churches, 
to the vestry-rooms, and to convenient halls—that 
for an hour they prayed, and sang, and exhorted, 
and wept ; that the old invited and warned the 
young; that the young held each other by the 
hand; that wives prayed for their husbands, and 
parents for their children; that a theatre was open- 
ed and daily crowded—echoing no longer the jests 
of Momus, but full of the murmur of confessing 
faults and passionate entreaty ; that sectarian lim- 
its were partly broken down; and that for the 
first time; in the eyes of most of those who beheld 
the spectacle, New York, on week days, looked like 
a city of Christians as much as on Sundays. 

All this must the historian record, with a thou- 
sand details of personal experience. 

It will be for him also to say—for we can not 
know it—to what result the waters were moved. 
Doubtless he must confess that while, with many, 
it was a mere excitement and shallow emotion, 
with many also it was, in good faith, “‘ an awaken- 
ing” to the sense of a higher life; that it made 
them better sons and fathers, husbands and broth- 
ers; that they were more truthful, and faithful, 
and sincere; that they followed the aims of this 
life with less exclusive ardor, and while their feet 
walked upon the earth, their heads moved among 
the stars. For nothing is so various in its appear- 
ance as spiritual life. The wildest enthusiasm can 
not justly rail at the calmest contemplation, and 
the phenomena which are ludicrous to one good 
man may be the expression of sincerest devotion 
in another. That the historian will find much to 
censure and deplore—that he will laugh sometimes 
and sometimes frown, as he describes, who can 
doubt? That many things were not done that 
should have been; that sectarian lines were not 
as entirely destroyed as in a Christian land they 
ought to be; that too often the Father was forgot- 
ten in the Judge ; that the sense of duty was con- 
fused ; that the lives were not so clean as the words 
upon the lips—to say that, what is it but to say 
that they were men? 

The day has gone when even so good a man as 
Sydney Smith can sneer at ‘‘ consecrated cobblers.” 
The rosy canon of St. Paul’s launching a bright bon- 
mot at the dinner-table of Holland House, might 
have thought with edification of John Bunyan in 
Bedford jail, and have spared his fellow-Christians 
a foolish taunt. 





Ir is not easy to make a catalogue of great men, 
but it is easy to see how, from time to time, the 
standard of greatness changes. A military gener- 
al can hardly ever again enjoy the exclusive kind 
of fame that once belonged to him. The victories 
of peace are beginning to supply heroes for the 
laurel as well as those of war. To-day, for in- 


stance, while Havelock fought bravely and died |. 


well, and was worthily honored in India, not less 
bravely and well has Livingstone been fighting ig- 
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norance and conquering prejudice in Africa. Dr. 
Livingstone is one of the greatest men of this age. 
He has done what few men ever do, namely, made 
a contribution to the positive knowledge of the 
world ; and he has shown, in his long career of six- 
teen years in Africa, how much superior the art of 
peace is to the art of war, as a method of discovery 
and civilization. 

Suppose, for a t, that England had sent to 
Africa an army of ten thousand men, with ammuni- 
tion-wagons, cannon, camp-material, camp-retain- 
ers, and all that cloud of confusion, riot, and devas- 
tation in which an army always moves. The great 
agents of valuable civilization—intelligence,.sym- 
pathy, caution—which inspire confidence and re- 
spect among simple natives, would all have been 
wanting. Armed forces inspire terror, and the 
people would have fled. Soldiers are ignorant and 
brutal, and the wisest policy of the leaders, as in 
Spanish America, would have been thwarted by 
the men. Rational interest in civilization is un- 
known to soldiers. They know the value of the 
present moment only, and the march of that army 
across the continent of Africa would have been a 
red route of terror and destruction. 

A few men like Livingstone—too few to inspire 
terror—so accomplished and equipped as to strike 
astonishment and admiration, and so intelligent in 
observation and comparison as to discover the pos- 
sibilities of a country, its resources and its rela- 
tions, are worth a great many armies as pioneers. 
Men like Cortez or Pizarro, in Africa, would have 
returned with gold and precious woods, and ivory, 
and gems, and have left behind them hate and a 
deadly will. Wherever they had stolen or bought 
an elephant’s tooth they would have sown a drag- 
on’s tooth that would have sprung up into armed 
men, their enemies. An army only could reap the 
harvest they had sown. But Livingstone brings 
away the collected treasures of sixteen years, not 
in chests and sacks, but in his memory; leaves a 
nation of friends behind him, and returns to help 
them help themselves. 

Dr. Livingstone is a great man among great 
travelers. Simple, hardy, heroic, religious, he is 
bravely devoted to his work. A nation honors it- 
self in honoring its great men. The hearty enthu~ 
siasm of his reception at home; the prodigious 
welcome of his book, which has been read as Scott's 
romances used to be; the sympathy of eminent 
men of science, and his modest depreciation of him- 
self in their presence, all show that the good sense 
of England understands his work and is grateful 
for it. i 

He has sailed again to Africa. The Queen has 
made him her consul at the Portuguese settlements, 
Government has given money and a steam vessel 
to aid his expedition, and his country and the 
world will not forget him. But whether he comes 
again or is never heard of more, he has written his 
name in history. Of all the men whohave explored 
that great continent, he is perhaps the one who has 
done most toward bringing it into a mutually 
profitable contact with the other continents; he 
has banished from the maps the griffins and mon- 
sters which the old geographers used to put upon 
unexplored lands, and filled them with kindly 
races, future allies of civilization : 

**God speed thee, valiant mariner! 
And bring thee safe to shore!” 








WHEREVER a man travels by rail in this coun- 
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try there are two people sitting upon the seat be- 
hind him who talk incessantly, and but of one 
thing. Itis always “ business”—as if a man lived 
for nothing under heaven but to buy cheap and 
sell dear. ‘Long credits and short credits; last 
year’s business and next year’s chances; how 
much Tom has made, and how much Fred was ‘let 
in” by his operation; how much superior Tiddle- 
bury Sarsnet is to Diddlebury Sarsnet ; how you 
can stay at the Bunkum House for a quarter of a 
dollar a day less than at the Chiselby House: these 
are the topics which in every car, upon every rail- 
road, in every part of the country, occupy the two 
immortal souls that sit on the seat behind. 





Once the Easy Chair was coming from Columb 
to Chicago. At a station on the route a gentle- 


man jumped into the car and seated himself in front 
of the Chair. He read his newspaper intently and 
then surveyed hisneighbors. Seeing that the Chair 
had evidently been traveling, he began at once : 

**From Cincinnati ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘“* How’s flour?” 

The Easy Chair hoped it was very well, but had 
no recent news, and was therefore obliged to con- 
fess it did not know. The undaunted traveler, 
however, without smiling, or even entertaining a 
suspicion of abject ignorance upon the part of the 
Easy Chair, immediately followed up the reply 
with: 

** How’s pork ?” 

But when he received the same answer he turned 
quietly round, and said no more. at a person 
should have come from Cincinnati, within two 
days, and not know how flour was, or how pork 
was, might be possible, but it was much more 
likely that the person didn’t care to communicate 
the intelligence. That aman should neither know 
nor care particularly about the subject, nor be 
ashamed of not caring, was probably beyond his 
credibility. 

When we go upon journeys why not play that 
we have some other interest in life than making a 
little more money? Why hug the delusion that 
to be a practical man is necessarily to be a valu- 
able member of society? Such a man may or may 
not be a tolerable citizen. But if he is constantly 
thrusting in his pork and flour his proper place is a 
mill or a sty. 





** A READER” will find Tennyson’s poem ‘‘ The 
Eagle” in the tenth London edition (Moxon) of his 
poems. This is the whole of it : 

THE EAGLE. 
A FEAGMENT. 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands, 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls: 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder-bolt he falls. 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Wuart news to tell? 

Not any. The trial of the assassins is over. 
People have ceased to talk of the wondrous fierté 
with which Orsini bore himself, or of the abject vil- 
lainy of Pierri; have ceased to talk of the speech 
of Jules Favre, in which the defender of the crim- 
inated did not, by one word, or one appeal, seek to 
save the life of his miserable client, but plead only 
against the confiscation of his honor. 





After this came the foolish manifest of M. Felix 
Pyatt, from London, making out a brilliant defense 
of assassination, and disgusting right-minded men 
every where. 

And the Emperor—as if his sudden passion were 
over, and his old calculating shrewdness were re- 
turning—has placed no check upon the issue of 
Jules Favre’s harangue, no obstacles in the way of 
a full defense of the assassins. With imperturba- 
ble coolness he bids adieu to Clarendon, and wel- 
comes Malmesbury. There are the usual expres- 
sions of distinguished consideration, of cordial sym- 
pathies, and the joints of the Anglo-French alliance 
are lubricated once more with an oily diplomacy. 

Of course, Lord Derby and his administration 
have been matter of general comment; pictures of 
the new Premier have made their appearance in the 
shop-windows. The old gentlemen who frequent 
the reading-room of Galignani’s have stopped in 
the court to measure opinions, and to declare them- 
selves; and the drift of all these opinions and de- 
clarations has eddied (with obstructing ‘‘ers” and 
‘*haws”) about these three stand-points : 

First, that of the progressive, radical, impas- 
sioned, Leader: 

‘The new Government is an interregnum ; Lord 
Derby has proved himself an impossible Premier, 
he has accepted the post as chief commissioner of a 
Board to administer the affairs of the British Em- 
pire until the next constitutional Cabinet can be 
formed. The Board comprises men of ability and 
character ; but they are so placed as to be debarred 
from distinguishing themselves or serving their 
country according to their capacity, and in obedi- 
ence tothe unanimous wishes of the country. Some 
of them may do some good while they are in pow- 
er; but unless they negative the character which 
the same Government left behind it in 1852, and 
acquire entirely new attributes, they can but re- 
peat the failure of that year. 

“Tn general terms we may say that it is the Cab- 
inet of 1852 called forth again, but it is called forth 
under totally altered circumstances. 1852 was a 
year of profound peace. The break-up of parties 
consequent upon the transformation of the Tories 
into Free-traders, and carried out by the perplexi- 
ties of the Liberal party, had ended in converting 
the House of Commons into a set of distinct minor- 
ities, no one of which could command power. Al- 
most all the greatest measures for which we had 
been calling for many years had been carried ; the 
country was fatigued after the exertions of more 
than one generation. Excepting the unenfran- 
chised classes, who had not yet learned the way to 
give effect to their just claims, there was no very 
great and absolute demand for measures; the pe- 
riod was negative; the Tories had clung together 
by the force of tradition; they presented the larg- 
est number of men, there was nothing for them to 
do in office, and they entered for that purpose. 
They accepted ‘ power’ merely to prevent the do- 
ing of things which were inconsistent, not with liv- 
ing convictions, but with their defunct opinions. 
In fact, they entered office to bury the last remain- 
ing principle that distinguished them from the rest 
of English politicians—Protection—and they did 
bury it. 

‘*The grand difficulty with which it has now to 
contend is an essential mistake in the very organ- 
ization of the party. It is a party without any 
raison @ére. It has not a political principle to 
rally to. There is not a man who could be placed 
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in any of the offices of domestic administration, 
scarcely a man that could enter the Cabinet at all, 
who would be prepared at this day to avow the 
principles of the Tory.” 

Second, the position of the quiet, thoughtful, 
conservative Spectator, which expresses its fears 
thus : 

‘‘ The first question is, whether the new Minis- 
try will be so situated, and possess such capacity, 
as to retrieve the mistake made by Lord Palmer- 
ston in regard to France. That question has nev- 
er turned upon the mere provisions of the bill which 
was laid before Parliament; it has always turned 
upon the conduct of our political relations. In the 
recent debate, Mr. Walpole, the new Home Secre- 
tary, kept open for the incoming Ministry the pow- 
er to continue Lord Palmerston’s bill, though, of 
course, with the further power to modify it: but 
that is not the point. The false position into which 
the late Minister betrayed himself by over-ingenu- 
ity originated in the state of the diplomatic com- 
munications with France; but the public will not 
be very hasty in assuming that Lord Malmesbury, 
said to be the very particular friend of Louis Na- 
poleon, will be able to preserve for his country a 
better position than Lord Palmerston, Louis Napo- 
leon’s applauding but less intimate friend. 

“The new Ministry will be obliged to defend its 
position at home under circumstances of great em- 
barrassment, without the corresponding materials 
for self-defense. Although it invaded the Ministe- 
rial position at the head of the majority, on the 
Treasury-bench it is only at the head of a minori- 
ty; and that minority is deficient in Parliamenta- 
ry power, and not sustained by the bulk of the peo- 
ple out of doors. 

‘* Some of its deficiencies are even more serious. 
We are involved in a civil war in India: the con- 
duct of Indian affairs is intrusted to Lord Ellen- 
borough—a man of vigor and some Indian experi- 
ence, but strongly impressed with peculiar notions, 
and regarded almost as the partisan of Hindooism 
against Mussulmanism. The state of affairs in the 
East and in Europe compels a large and progressive 
increase of our army ; and, with all respect for Gen- 
eral Peel, we may say that Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli can not command in the War Department 
any statesman equal to those that will be arrayed 
against them. Military extension will necessarily 
be accompanied by an extension of expenditure, 
and by the necessity for reforms with a view to strict 
economy : but Lord Derby is compelled to under- 
take the responsibility of Premier without a finan- 
cier in the Exchequer. 

‘*Thus devoid of some essential elements of 
strength—entering office under circumstances of 
the greatest difficulty abroad and at home—the 
Ministers are certain to be embarrassed by the in- 
evitable attempts of Lord Palmerston or his friends 
to regain the Treasury-bench; attempts which it 
will be not the more easy to parry because they 
will necessarily be carried on without a strict fidel- 
ity to party usages. Having ceased to be the lead- 
er of the Liberal pariy, Lord Palmerston must seek 
to muster a majority in the Commons by extend- 
ing the basis of his operations. His failure has 
been recent but transient; his , though 
not always self-earned, have been large and long- 
continued ; he is courageous by temperament; and 
he may say more than most Premiers, that this is 
his House of Commons.” ; 

Third, is the welcome given to the new Cabinet 








by the Press, the organ of Disraeli, and the apol- 
ogist for all the Lords Decimi; with whom, it is 
needless to say, the Barnacles are the true and only 
conservatives : 

‘*Tt is now six years since Lord Derby held the 
reins of power, and the differences between the cir- 
cumstances of 1852 and 1858 are strikingly remark- 
able. The eventualities of the present crisis are 
all in favor of the Conservative party, whereas in 
1852 it was otherwise. Six years since there was 
an unsettled 1 subject jated with re- 
cent heart-burnings, and with disputed principles 
of action on financial affairs. The question of the 
time in that year was one, in point of fact, upon 
which there had been a great Conservative schism 
previously; but that subject is now entirely at 
rest, and a new class of contingencies is before the 
mind of the English public. In 1852, also, many 
of the chiefs of the Conservative party were then 
untried, but such is not the case now. Six years 
have rolled by, and select committees of the House 
of Commons, the debates of Parliament, and the 
opinion of the community have stamped the pres- 
ent chiefs of the Conservatives with the prestige 
of high personal success. The talents of Lord 
Stanley, his capacity for dealing with complicated 
social questions, and his zeal for progress, have 
been abundantly manifested. Mr. Walpole has 
been admitted to have deserved the high rank in 
debate anticipated for him by the late Sir R. Peel 
on his first appearance; Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Henley, and others have risen into general favor 
with the community, while their command over 
‘the ear of the House’ is undisputed even by their 
political adversaries. Another serious considera- 
tion, in balancing 1852 against 1858, can not be 
overlooked. In 1852 the ‘ Durham Letter’ of Lord 
John Russell had stirred up the wrath of the Ro- 
man Catholic population of Ireland, and had in- 
tensely excited their feelings. In 1858 a Roman 
Catholic Attorney and Solicitor-General of Ireland 
have prosecuted a priest for doing the same thing 
which was considered meritorious in 1852. So, 
also, six years since, there was a large ‘Irish Par- 
ty’ banded together against Lord Derby. It in- 
cluded ‘Mr. John Sadleir,’ Mr. Duffy, ‘ Mr. Ed- 
mund O'Flaherty,’ Mr. Frederick Lucas, and many 
others. But no such party now exists. In For- 
eign Politics Lord Malmesbury was then untried, 
and a stupid ‘cry’ was raised against his Lordship 
for presuming to go into the office filled by Lord 
Palmerston. But events showed that Lord Malmes- 
bury made in most honorable terms an advanta- 
geous alliance with France, which Lord Palmer- 
ston and Lord Clarendon have done their worst to 
compromise. No one will deny that Mr. Walpole 
is fully equal to Sir George Grey as Secretary for 
the Home Department. Mr. Walpole represents 
Cambridge University, and took a front place in 
the Equity Bar; and Sir George Grey represents 
Morpeth, a nomination borough of the Earl of Car- 
lisle, and has been gradually sinking in the estima- 
tion of the House of Commons, both as a debater 
and as anadministrator. Inthe important depart- 
ment of the Colonies Lord Stanley is a prodigious 
improvement on Mr. Labouchere, who commenced 
his official life in 1832 as ‘ Lord of the Admiralty.’ 
Did any one ever hear of Mr. Labouchere doing 
any thing brilliant? Lord Stanley is a nobleman 
of untiring labor, extraordinary acquirements, and 
can treat colonial subjects from the scientific and 
philosophic point of view; while his travels + 
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America, the West Indies, Canada, and elsewhere, 
have familiarized him with the topics of colonial 
discussion. In 1852 Lord Derby had not the ad- 
vantage of Lord Ellenborough’s commanding abil- 
ities. We may remind our readers that Lord El- 
lenborough, for more than a quarter of a century, 
was the chosen confidential associate of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir R. Peel; and the last ‘ great 
name’ reminds us that General Peel, who has al- 
ways been a member of the old Conservative par- 
ty, and whose personal honor is beyond the breath 
of reproach, has joined Lord Derby’s Cabinet. 
Surely in such facts there is great significance ; 
and any one can observe the great difference de- 
tween the eventualities of 1852 and 1858. That 
difference is, obviously, in favor of the Conserva- 
tive cause.” 

In citing thus much, we have given an epitome 
of all the British talk about the new Cabinet ; and 
French talk, naturally enough, takes its color from 
the British talk. 

As for home gossip we have none, and in lieu of 
it the feuilletonistes have fallen to story-making. 
Thus one tells us that, long ago, in the disturbed 
days of the Revolution—the first Revolution—a 
young Englishman and his French friend, who 
were suspected of royal ways of thinking, made 
their escape from arrest by dashing down a court- 
way in the neighborhood of the Palais Royal, and 
tinding refuge in the apartments of a pretty woman, 
upon whose solitude and sorrow they intruded un- 

d, and d her sympathy because sus- 





pects. 

The lady had her own griefs, because her family 
were exiled or confined. Tue new fugitives cheer- 
2d her; in giving refuge she gave friendship, and 
mutual sympathy ripened into cheer. They passed 
a gay evening ; they supped together, they sang 
together, they played cards together—just as in 
Boccacio pretty women and pretty men made mirth 
when pestilence was stalking in the cities. 

But as the evening drew on to midnight the 
fugitives bethought themselves of leave, but in 
gaining shelter and safety they had lost their 
hearts. 

So the Frenchman began his tale, dropping on 
his knee, and swearing fealty and promising eter- 
nal devotion. 

And the Englishman (whose French speech was 
limited) dropped upon his knee, and said, ‘‘ Mia 
également !” 

The pretty woman wavered, and said kind things 
to both, as a French woman best knows how to do. 

The Frenchman pressed his claims most earnest- 
ly; his heart was absolutely lost; he should love 
her forever. 

And the Englishman said ‘‘ fda également!” 

The pretty French woman reasoned—expostu- 
lated; an evening’s acquaintance was so little; 
first impressions were so deceitful; they might 
meet again. 

Whereat the Frenchman flamed into warmer 
grandiloquence ; he could never love another! he 
should cherish her memory always! his heart was 
hers, and he begged her acceptance ! 

And the Englishman—“ Méa également!” 

But the hour was growing late; the pretty 
French woman insisted upon their leave. If they 
valued her good name, they could not deny her ; she 
was not insensible to their proffers of love, but she 
must have time for consideration ; she must have 


proof of their constancy. A ycar should prove it. | 





That night twelve-month, at eight of the clock, she 
would be in the Salle Vefour, at the second table 
to the left, and attend there for an hour. If both 
came, she would make her choice; if one, she 
would give him her hand; if neither—she could 
show her own constancy by waiting still another 


year. 

And the gallant Frenchman, finding present hope 
gone, said, *‘ J’y consens!” 

And the Englishman—*‘ Méa également !” 

Well, the year ran on—troublous, full of execu- 
tions, full of woe: and mirth and gayety mocked at 
the woe; men danced and women sang, and a great 
consul made great conquests and committed great 
crimes; and Liberty labored and grew weak, and 
Despotism shone with a frontlet of Paris diamonds. 

A lone woman and unprotected was safe. Virtue 
lighted garrets, and vice was in courts. Paris is 
not so bad as it is painted. There are generous 
lions as well as cowardly curs. Faith and resolve 
are always strong—always conquer. The lone wo- 
man who had given refuge lived resolutely in the 
eye of her promise. 

A twelve-month passed, and she was at the second 
table to the left in the Salle Vefour. Courts and 
governors had changed, but Vefour had not. She 
supped there ; she waited; the quarter sounded— 
no friend came ; the half-hour sounded—no friend 
came ; the last quarter camte—they might be dead, 
they might be banished, they might have forgot- 
ten. However it was, none came to greet her ; and 
at nine she left, saddened, but looking hopefully to 
the twelve-month to come. 

Another year passed: there was no message, 
there was no waif of remembrance—but the wo- 
man’s heart beat true. 

Six—seven—eight (her heart counting the hours), 
sounded upon the second anniversary, and she was 
again seated (thinner, paler) at the second table te 
the left in the Salle Vefour. 

At every step her eyes rose; at every new face 
she saw her eyes fell. This year, too, there was 
disappointment. 

But the constancy had now grown into the pur- 
pose of her life. Year after year saw her, upon 
each anniversary of that first meeting, at her ap- 
pointed place in the Salle Vefour. Ten years had 
only passed over the head of the gallant French- 
man when he fell, fighting bravely —it does not 
matter where. The pale, silent woman, who came 
to the Café Vefcur knew nothing of time, or place, 
or death. 

Other ten years passed—and twenty—and thir- 
ty—and forty. The annual visit to the Salle Ve- 
Jour had become a habit; it was a habit with the 
old, lone woman, to raise her eyes at the step of 
every new-comer; a habit to sigh as her eyes 
fell. 

A few years ago—no matter how many—a bro- 
ken-down British admiral visited Paris for the first 
time in foity odd years. He remembered the scene 
of an old escape ; he wandered there; and thence, 
at eight of the clock, to the Salle Vefour. Forty 
years and its memories were cloven from his life 
by the sharpness and the suddenness of one old pas- 
sion. The night, the face, the figure, the promise 
started to his brain. 

“The second table to the left.’”’ He looked 
there; the pale old lady looked at him—rose— 
came toward him—gave him her hand : 

Me voici !” 

“ Moa également !” 
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And the story-teller says they were married ; if 
so, we wish them joy ! 





Mr. Dickens has latterly been i issuing what is 
called a popular edition (what edition is not popu- 
lar?) of his works, in which he treats us to this 
little account of the origin of Pickwick, and how 

eagerly we rush behind the scenes to see how they | 
contrived the thunder : | 

“I was a young man of three-and-twenty when | 
the present publishers, attracted by some pieces I | 
was as that time writing in the Morning Chronicle | 
newspaper (of which one series had lately been col- | 
lected and published in two volumes, illustrated by 
my esteemed friend Mr. George Cruikshank), wait- 
ed upon me to propose a something that should be 
published in shilling numbers—then only known to 
me, or I believe to any body else, by a dim recol- 
lection of certain interminable novels in that form 
which used to be carried about the country by 
peddlers, and over some of which I remember to 
have shed innumerable tears before I had served 
my apprenticeship to Life. 

““When I opened my door in Furnival’s Inn to 
the managing partner who represented the firm, I 
recognized in him the person from whose hands I 
had bought, two or three years previously, and 
whom I had never seen before or since, my first 
copy of the magazine in which my first effusion— 
dropped stealthily one evening at twilight, with 
fear and trembling, into a dark letter-box, in a 
dark office, up a dark court in Fleet Street—ap- 
peared in all the glory of print; on which memora- 
ble occasion—how well I recollect it !—I walked 
down to Westminster Hall and turned into it for 
half an hour, because my eyes were so dimmed 
with joy and pride that they could not bear the 
stregt, and were not fit to be seenthere. I told my 
visitor of the coincidence, which we both hailed as 
a good omen, and so fell to business. 

‘* The idea propounded to me was that the month- 
ly something should be a vehicle for certain plates 
to be executed by Mr. Seymour; and there was a 
notion, either on the part of that admirable humor- 
ous artist or of my visitor (I forget which), that a 
‘Nimrod Club,’ the members of which were to go 
out shooting, fishing, and so forth, and getting 
themselves into difficulties through their want of 
dexterity, would be the best means of introducing 
these. I objected, on consideration, that, although 
born and partly bred in the country, I was no great 
sportsinan, except in regard of all kinds of locomo- 
tion; that the idea was not novel, and had been 
already much used ; that it would be infinitely bet- 
ter for the plates to arise naturally out of the text ; 
and that I should like to take my own way, witha 
freer range of English scenes and people, and was 
afraid I should ultimately do so in any case, what- 
ever course I might prescribe to myself at starting. 
My views being deferred to, I thought of Mr. Pick- 
wick, and wrote the first number—from the proof- 
sheets of which Mr. Seymour made his drawing of 
the Club, and that happy portrait of its founder by 
which he is always recognized, and which may be 
said to have madehimareality. I connected Mr. 
Pickwick with a club because of the original sug- 
gestion, and I put in Mr. Winkle expressly for the 
use of Mr. Seymour. We started with a number 
of twenty-four pages instead of thirty-two, and four 
illustrations in lieu of a couple. Mr. Seymour's 
sudden and lamented death before the second num- 





ber was published brought about a quick decision 


upon a point already in agitation ; the number be- 
came one of thirty-two pages, with two illustra- 
tions, and remained so to the end. My friends 
told me it was a low, cheap form of publication, by 
| which I should ruin all my rising hopes; and how 
right my friends turned out to be, every body now 
knows. 

“* Boz,’ my signature in the Morning Chronicle, 
appended to the monthly cover of this book, and 
retained long afterward, was the nickname of'a pet 
child, a younger brother, whom I had dubbed Moses 
in honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, which, being 
facetiously pronounced through the nose, Lecame 
Boses, and being shortened, became Boz. ‘ Boz’ 
was a very familiar household word to me long be- 
fore I was an author, and so I eame to adopt it.” 





Asovt another author of another land, we have 
just now certain new light in a pleasant, gossipy 
volume of Madame Surville about the life and 
works of (her brether) Balzac. 

‘* T feel myself under obligation,” says she, in her 
preface, “‘ both to the memory of my brother and to 
the public, to give those details which I only can 
give, and which may furnish the ground-work for 
a biography of the author of the Comédie Humaine. 
The friends of Balzac have urged me to put an end, 
once for all, to those foolish tales which are sure 
always to group themselves about an illustrious 
name. To this purpose I have written, and have 
told his history, now while living witnesses can 
attest its truth.” 

Balzac was born at Tours in 1799. Until four- 
teen he remained in his native city, studying half 
of this period in the College Vendome. 

He finished his education at Paris, and entered, 
after a time, the office of M. Merville, advocate— 
succeeding here M. Scribe. It was here and at this 
time he gained that familiarity with French law 
which is conspicuous in his books — most of all in 
“ Cesar Birotteau.” 

At this period, too, he made his first advances in 
society. He was awkward, extremely sensitive. 
and only a raw candidate for the chair of a notary. 
Who should think of him, or care for him? Upon 
a certain day, in dancing, his foot slipped, and he 
fell. The ladies tittered ; the smile cut him to the 
quick, and he vowed he would conquer their ad- 
miration by his pen. 

At twenty-one, having finished his law studies, 
his father desired that he should at once establish 
himself in the practice of his profession. 

Balzac demurred: his ambition leaned to let- 
ters. The father allowed him two years to prove 
his talent in that direction. The young provincial 
installed himself at once in a garret in the Latin 
quarter of the city, near to the library of the Ar- 
senal, and commenced his labor. 

The loving sister publishes many letters of this 
date. Youth, hope, poverty struggle through the 
broken lines. He prays his sister to send him his 
father’s copy of Tacitus; he wishes the loan of her 
piano; it may cheer him, and by substituting a cot 
for his bedstead he can make room for it. 

At times he allows himself the luxury of an even- 
ing at the French Theatre — shortening his dinner 
for four or five days to make up the necessary 
funds. 

He writes a classic tragedy of Cromwell, reads 
it to his family, and it unites all suffrages—against 
it. He abandoned tragedy; but for five succeed- 
ing years he labored on, publishing, under different 
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pseudonymes, various romances never afterward 
But none of these brought either 
fame or money. 

**With only fifteen hundred francs a year,” 
writes he, “‘ 1 could devote myself to a work that 
should live.” (A pleasant fancy with young au- 
thors!) But the fifteen hundred francs did not 
come. The provincial papa, doubtful of books, did 
not advance it. So Balzac tried, next, specula- 
tion. He was twenty-five; he became publisher 
—publisher of La Fontaine, of Moliére, of Richard- 
son. For four years he struggled on, debt accu- 
mulating upon debt, until, one day, he failed ; only 
his liabilities were left, and his pen to meet them. 
His friends even doubted if that pen had any vigor. 

“T live,” he writes at this time, ‘in an atmos- 
phere of thoughts, fancies, plans, which cross, and 
struggle, and ferment within my brain in a way to 
drive me mad. Yet I lose no flesh, but am the 
veriest picture of a jolly friar. For all this I am 
profoundly sad: only work—work—work keeps me 
to life.” 

At last, after book upon book had failed, came a 
success, and another, and another. 

The garret was abandoned: Balzac was feted, 
courted — might possibly have been enriched had 
he possessed any aptitude for accumulation. But 
in his best estate debts hung over him; at St. 
Cloud, at Paris, at Ville d’Avray, creditors pur- 
sued him. ‘‘ Many and many a time,” says Leon 
Gozlan, “‘have I admired his tactics out at his 
niche of Les Jardies in avoiding the plaints of cred- 
itors.” 

The gate opening upon his garden was a close 
one, and the bell kept in admirable condition—the 
least touch was of magical effect, and gave a long 
succession of resonant peals. It was a fancy of 
Balzac’s that nothing so discouraged a creditor (if 
he could be discouraged at all) as-to find no one 
upon whom to vent his griefs or his indignation. 
He must be impressed with the belief that the 
house was an uninhabited one. And yet within 
the court lived a gardener, with his wife and chil- 
dren, and a big dog had his kennel just within the 
entrance gates. But all these were thoroughly in- 
structed by the pleasant romancer. At sound of 
an approaching train from Paris due caution was 

ven. 

If no visitor rang within ten minutes after the 
arrival of the train confidence was restored, and all 
moved on as usual. 

If otherwise, a signal was given: the gardener 
stepped coyly behind the nearest tree ; the children 
retired stealthily within doors; a frantic, threat- 
ening gesture silences the dog; Balzac and his 
friends look out through the Venetian blinds, and, 
with finger to lip, listen to the successive peals 
echoing through the deserted garden ; they grow 
fainter and fainter ; the bell is quiet; there are a 
few mumbled curses, a retiring step, and Balzac is 
safe again. 

Balzac worked at night —not early night — not 
the time of candle-lighting, but the time of dark- 
ness, when the world slept ; from midnight to three 
of the morning ; he wandered in the great wood of 
Versailles at such hours, torturing his brain with 
some new impersonation of the great Vautrin — 
sometimes capless and his hair flowing in the wind 
—the first light of morning far down in the Bois de 
Boulogne on the road toward Paris. 

His capacity for mental labor was almost Her- 
eulean ; he rarely had helpers, never an amanu- 





ensis. He read his own proofs, and the profits of 
his best books were consumed by the enormous 
cost of his proof corrections ; they were so many, 
and so singular, that not unfrequently page after 
page of matter were thrown aside and reset from 
his proofs. 

His success as dramatist was not extraordinary, 
but his ambition in that direction was inordinate. 
He was jealous of the success of Dumas. On one 
occasion, after promising a play to Frederick Le- 
maitre, he employed a young poet, Lasailly, to 
work with him. By some curious fatuity he fan- 
cied Lasailly a genius. He drew up a long con- 
tract with him; Lasailly was to lodge in his house, 
be clothed, fed, treated as guest, and to share in 
the proceeds of whatever dramas they might create 
—all upon condition that he furnished upon demand 
plots, hints, suggestions, details, which were to be 
worked up by the partner. 

This poor dog, Lasailly, fattened upon his new 
diet, but he seems to have been helplessly incapa- 
ble of contributing any thing to his employer's 
stock of ideas. For a month he used a coy delay, 
giving himself up to the indulgences of his new 
home. The delay threatening to be indefinite Bal- 
zac grew restive. The work must begin. He wrote 
best by night. 

A half hour past midnight Balzac rung violent- 
ly ; the bell was over the head of the dreaming 

ly; the month was December. The wretch- 
ed poet bolted from his bed, drew on his clothes, 
and hurried in his night-cap to the study of his 
vigilant partner. 

‘* Eh bien, Lasailly!” in a voice like a flame, 
**what have you found ?” 

And Lasailly, taking off his night-cap, and rub- 
bing up with it the corners of his eyes, says, “1 
think it would be desirable—I think, perhaps it 
would be best—to construct something— 

Bauzac. “Very well [like a flash]! construct 
what? We must make haste. Lemaitre is dying 
for a drama to draw all Paris! I saw him only 
yesterday. Out with it!” 

Lasaiuiy. “Ah, indeed! you saw him yester- 
day, then.” 

Bauzac. “ Yesterday [crazy to begin]! 
shall it be? that’s it.” 

LasalrLiy. ‘“ As you say—that’s it.”” [Looking 
very nervous. | 

ALZAC. ‘‘ Have you any idea for this play, La- 
sailly ?” 

Lasaitty. “‘ Not—altogether—as yet.” 

Bauzac. ‘ Ah! you have, for a part ?” 

Lasaliy. “Partly [very slowly }—that is to 
say—” 

Bauzac. ‘“ Pray, go on.” 

Lasaltiy. “I should 7 that—in the first 
instance—you should, if you please, on your part 
—er—suggest something—in a manner—er—that 
we could labor together—together.” 

Bauzac [sharp and loud]. “ Lasailly, you’re 
asleep !” 

LasarLiy [opening his eyes]. ‘‘ Mais non!” 

Bauzac. “‘ Mais si! You sleep on your legs; 
your eyes are closed now.”’ 

LasatLty. ‘‘ But I assure you—” 

Bauzac. “You're gaping.” 

Lasaltty. ‘ It’s only with the cold.” 

Bauzac. “Go to bed, mens in an hour I'll 
ring again!” 

And, lighting his taper, Sandie retires, only to 
be summoned again in an hour’s time for a new in- 


What 
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quisition, very much as before. ‘‘ Six times in one 
night!” said Lasailly, recounting the matter to his 
friends. ‘‘ Mon Dieu! who could stand this?” 

A week wore him out; he went back to his gar- 
ret in town. His name never appeared on the 
covers of Balzac’s plays. 

We may recur to Balzac and his life again. 
Meantime, let no one think of him as an utterly 
bad man until he shall have read that exquisite, 
tender story of Eugénie Grandet. 





Gvitar’s Drawer. 


STONISHING cures are now wrought every 
month by the Drawer. They are more genu- 
ine cures than those over the river, in Brooklyn, 
by the Reverend Gaudentius, and quite as cheap. 
Fifty years ago almost miraculous cures were ef- 
fected by the use of “‘ Perkin’s Tractors,” that were 
thought to have the power of drawing the disease 
out of the’system when they were held to the ail- 
ing spot. Hence they were called Tractors, or 
Drawers. So the thousand-and-one Pain Extract- 
ors are only so many Drawers; but there is no 
Drawer that draws out so much pain and draws in 
so much pleasure as this same old Drawer of ours. 
We receive on an average a hundred certificates to 
this effect every month, and we might spread them 
out, from governors, judges (good judges, too), 
preachers, and other great men. Here is a speci- 
men: 
“* p——, Pennsyivanta, March 4, 1853. 

‘Dear Harpers,—‘ One good turn deserves 
another!’ The tedium of one of several days’ re- 
cent confinement to my room by illness was so 
pleasantly beguiled by your issue for March, and I 
did so much enjoy the good things of the Drawer 
—my poor aching sides aching anew in response to 
the mirth created by its wit and fun—that at this 
time of imperfect convalescence I desire to acknowl- 
edge your assistance of the doctor’s skill and Dame 
Nature’s powers in healing the sick; and, as a 
slight token of my gratitude, to send for the Draw- 
er a trifle that may serve to amuse some one of 
your readers in perhaps the like needy circum- 
stances for a laugh.” 

Whereupon the cured man gets up, and sits down 
and writes as follows: 

“In the Court of Quarter Sessions of Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, a few years ago, a party of 
five unfortunate Hibernians were on trial, charged 
with riot and assault, with intent to kill. The 
circumstances of the affair were of an aggravated 
character, and the interest felt in the case by the 
friends of the accused was great. The Common- 
wealth had made out a strong case, and rested. 
The defense was an alibi. 

“ By the showing of the prosecution the riot 
commenced after ten o’clock at night. One of the 
witnesses for the defense, Patrick, testified that 
Dennis, one of the accused, was at home, and in 
bed with him, before eight o’clock on the evening 
of the affray, and never left it until the row was 
over—a rather improbable story of two Irishmen 
within sound of a ‘ nate little bit of a fight.’ 

‘** How do you know that it was before eight 
o'clock ?’ asked the attorney for the State. 

‘“«* Sure we had a clock in the house,’ promptly 
replied Pat. 

“¢ And did the clock strike eight after Dennis 
came in?’ inquired the attorney. 





“*Well, no; the clock wasn’t shtriking at that 
time,’ said Pat. 

“*Ah! and what was the matter with the 
clock ?’ asked the attorney. 

‘** Tt was out of order, and not going for a few 
days,’ replied the witness. 

‘“*Then, if the clock was not going, how do you 
know that Dennis was in before eight o’clock ?” 

““* Well, I know that he was in befure the time 
when the clock used to be shtriking eight when it did 
shtrike!’ triumphantly answered Patrick. 

“This was a clincher; poor Dennis was con- 
victed—a victim of unfortunate circumstances, one 
of which was the ownership of a clock that didn’t 
‘ shtrike’—while the jury was satisfied that the own- 
er did.” 





Tue railroad between Kingston and Rome, in 
Georgia, if it is not a one-horse concern is a mighty 
slow team. “A friend of mine,” says a new con- 
tributor, “rejoicing in the name of Tick—a tele- 
graph man, too—was riding on the lightning train 
upon this road when he spied a negro 

“**Toddling beside the iron track, 
Toting cotton on his back.’ 
In the exuberant generosity of his nature, Tele- 
graph Tick screamed out : 

‘*¢Halloa, Uncle! come aboard—come aboard, 
and ride to town!’ 

“The polite and glistening African touched his 
piece of beaver, and replied : 

‘*Beg pardon, mass’r, but I can’t; I must get 
dar soon, and habn’t got de time to spar !” 

‘When I met my friend Tick at Rome, last No- 
vember, he expatiated warmly upon the merits of 
the safe road. Said he, ‘ It’s the cheapest road in 
the United States, for you can travel all day on it 
Sor a dollar!” 





“T HAVE read your Magazine,” says a Wiscon- 
sin letter-writer, ‘‘ever since I knew there was 
such athing. And the Drawer—it’s great! Ido 
actually believe I should have died a fool if it 
hadn’t been for that.” After such an introduction 
he tells a story of one of the great men of the State. 

“Our Lieutenant-Governor was a regular bush- 
whacker. He was put on the ticket because there 
were no men in his party smart enough, and they 
had to take such stuff as there was to make officers 
of. But he was chosen with the rest. When he 
went up to the capital to go to the Senate, where he 
was to preside, he was as rough as he was ready, 
and so rough that the door-keeper, a man of the 
German persuasion, refused to let him in. But he 
pushed by, and made his way to the Chamber. 
The next day the door-keeper stopped him again, 
when the Lieutenant-Governor, as ready as he was 
rough, seized him by the collar, shook him well, 
and said ; 

“Young man, I want you to know me after 
this!’ 

‘*< Der tuyfel take you!’ said the poor fellow, ‘ J 
ton’t know you now!’” 





SevERAL of the Drawer’s correspondents inti- 
mate that they have other and better things in 
store, which they will send when “ these’ have 
been printed. Now be it known unto all such 
that the sooner they send, the better, and the more, 
the more the Drawer will be pleased. Months 
may pass ere what we now have will see the light; 
some good things sent have been in print here or 
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elsewhere long ago; and some are keeping because 
they will keep. In the mean time let those goods 
in store be shipped to this port with all dispatch. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Drawer that 
while traveling at the South he attended a negro 
meeting, where the sable preacher offered an earn- 
est prayer for “‘de white element in our popula- 
tion.” It was certainly kind in the old negro to 
remember his white brethren; and he spoke of 
them just as they do of the colored element. 





Heap tery tells a story of old Dr. Richards, of 
Auburn, in Dr. Sprague’s ‘‘ Annals of the Pul- 
_ pit,” just issued. The reverend Doctor went off 
on a journey, and left his son James under the 
care of one of the theological students, who was to 
hear him recite daily. One day, at the usual time 
of recitation, James was seen playing in the gar- 
den, and when called to his lesson refused to come, 
and, as the student went to fetch him, took to his 
heels and ran. The student pursued and caught 
and chastised him. Immediately after the Doctor’s 
return James entered his complaint against his tu- 
tor. His father heard him through, and then bade 
him go and fetch the young gentleman. He did 
so, and when the latter arrived the Doctor said: 

“Sir, Jeemes has told me that you whipped him 
because he did not get his lesson, and ran away; 
and now I have sent for you to know if you laid it 
on well?” 

The student replied that he thought he did. 

** Do you think that you punished him enough ?” 

He said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

*¢ Well, then,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘ if you are 
sure you punished him sufficiently, Jeemes, you 
may go this time !” 





*¢¢ Parner’ M‘Guire, of Pittsburg, was, many 
years ago, very popular, both in his private and 
ministerial life, with all classes and denominations. 
He was a genial, warm-hearted old Irishman, fond 
of a joke, and the following was one of several good 
ones on himself which he relished very much in 


ng : 

** He was riding out on the Butler road one hot 
summer’s day, when he stopped at a house by the 
wayside to get a drink of water and rest a while. 
While in conversation with the woman of the house, 
he picked up a Bible, and asked her if she read it 
ofte 


n. 
‘** Yes,’ she replied, she had read it through 


n. 

“ ¢ And do you understand all you read in it, my 
good woman ?’ said his reverence. 

“Yes, I do!’ said she. 

“*¢ Well,’ said he, ‘I have been reading and 
studying it all my life, and I find a great deal in 
it which I can not understand.’ 

** Well,’ said she, ‘if you are a fool, is that any 
reason that I should be?’ ” 

Sure enough, what could Father M‘Guire say to 
that ? 





Our correspondent in Boston who contributes 
the following to the Drawer, is sure that it is an 
‘actual fact,” and he knows the parties; but we 
have received the same, in substance, from another 
quarter, so that the story is entitled to double cre- 
dence, as it happened twice and in different places, 
and is equally well attested in both: 

‘*In the province of Canada, just over the Ver- 





mont State line, a man keeps tavern, whose name, 
far and wide, is Uncle Tim. He furnishes enter- 
tainment for man and beast, but his good wife finds 
the supplies for the former while her man looks 
after the cattle. She is a good wife, a good Chris- 
tian woman. Unhappily, she fell into the Miller- 
ite delusion, and every day and night she was look- 
ing for the latter end of the world to come. She 
was greatly disappointed when the set time came 
and went and nothing broke; but she was sure it 
was near at hand, and she was always ready. 

‘The summer and autumn wore away, and win- 
ter setin. It rarely thunders in winter, but now 
it did thunder one night—sudden, severe, awful. 
The landlord had taken an extra horn—to drink, 
not to blow—and had gone to bed in a state of stu- 
pidity not unusual, but to-night decidedly profound. 
By his side, in blissful unconsciousness, was his 
sleeping wife. She was roused by a clap of thun- 
der that shook the oldtavern. She started up, and 
the gleams of red lightning and successive peals of 
thunder filled her with awe. The day had come! 
She shook her temporal lord to wake him. 

**¢ Timothy, Timothy!’ she cried. 

‘Timothy snored; but, finally, Timothy says 
to her, ‘ What?’ 

“The good woman shook him again, and cried 
still louder, ‘Timothy, Timothy!’ and Timothy 
now responded ‘ What’s the matter ?’ 

“Mrs. Timothy screamed, ‘ The end of the world 
has come; I hear the rolling of the chariot wheels; 
there—there, I hear them now!’ 

“Uncle Tim, by this time, had begun to come 
to his senses, and finding that his wife was in a 
high state of excitement, undertook to soothe her 
by gentle remonstrances; but every roll of thun- 
der was now converted by her disturbed fancy into 
the roll of the chariot wheels of the coming King. 
When Timothy could not quiet her fears, he got 
out of patience, and with more profaneness than is 
pleasant to repeat, he exclaimed, ‘ Martha, Martha, 
stop your nonsense; do you suppose the blessed 
Lord is such a fool as to come on wheels when the 
snow is six feet deep on a level ?’ 

“This was a settler. Martha had not thought 
of that; she was unprepared to answer it. The 
thunder-storm passed by and so did her fears; and 
presently Uncle Tim was snoring, and Martha was 
dreaming by his side.” 





Tue late Rev. Dr. Biggs, of Kentucky, was an 
eminent divine belonging to the Methodist Church, 
much respected and liked by his neighbors for his 
kindness and good-humor. 

He detested hypocrites and impostors of all sorts, 
and was not disposed to attach more than due im- 
portance to any occurrence of a strange or super- 
natural character. 

In 1835 the Doctor was presiding elder of the 
district in which he lived, and as such was often 
obliged to entertain the “ circuit-riders” as guests. 
One of these gentlemen, who was not entirely free 
from superstition, happened to be with him the 
night on which occurred the famous meteoric show- 
er, or “falling of the stars,” which will never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed it. After pray- 
ers, all retired and slept peacefully until the hour 
for the negroes to rise for the purpose of making 
fires, ete. This was an hour before daylight, and 
the negroes, on going out and seeing the wonderful 
phenomenon presented by the heavens, not unnat- 
urally concluded that the end of all things was at 
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hand, and immediately began confession of their 
sins, and to pray for mercy. 

The clergyman, Dr. B.’s guest, was awakened 
by the outcry, and upon raising his window im- 
mediately discovered its cause. He was no less 
frightened than the negroes, and thinking, as they 
thought, that the “last trump” was about being 
sounded, he rushed, without waiting to dress, down 
stairs into the Doctor’s chamber, and throwing him- 
self upon the Doctor, who was snoring quietly in 
bed, he roared at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Brother B. ! 
Brother B.! arise! arise! The Day of Judgment 
is come!!’? The Doctor awoke, turned over in bed, 
rubbed his eyes, and said with slight impatience, 
“Pshaw! pshaw! Brother ——, go to bed; Judg- 
ment Day can’t come in the night! !” 





Tuts is admirable inits way. The letter comes 
to us from beyond the ‘‘ Father of Waters,”’ from 
one who loves, enjoys, and can say a good thing. 

“*Messrs. Eprrors,—I have been a constant 
reader of your Magazine for a number of years—in 
fact, read the first issue, and have been a subscriber 
eversince. I always refer to the Drawer for some- 
thing good, and am never disappointed. 

“T profess to be, what is vulgarly called, an 
‘old sided Baptist,’ and have been for a number of 
years ; and as we have been occupying a conspic- 
uous place in your Drawer for some time, I send 
you a scrap or two which came under my own ob- 
servation several years since in the ‘Platte Pur- 
chase.’ 

“Father Rice had been called to preach at New 
Market, in Platte County, and after the congrega- 
tion had assembled, arose and remarked, 

‘** My brethering, you will find my text in the 
15th chapter of Clover, and the 22d verse, which 
reads: “‘ Drink no longer water, but a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmi- 
ties.””’ 

“ Brother Sharp, who was occupying the pulpit 
with Father Rice, and who was a little better post- 
ed up in Scripture, immediately interrupted Father 
Rice and whispered to him, ‘Timothy, Timothy, 
Brother Rice.’ 

** Brother Rice, not the least abashed, coolly re- 
marked, ‘ Well, my brethering, I knew that such 
a good old Baptist text was in one of the grasses !” 





WE vouch for the literal verity of the following 
letter received at the office of Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine: 

* , Feb 20th 1858 

“Mr Editer Pleas discontinue the sending of 
your magizin to Mrs P. C. Jones. She is no more. 
She departed this world in the prime of life to ex- 
plore the land of spirits. She leaves a babe to 
young to morn her los or read your prayes worthy 
magizin.” 

We trust that as soon as the babe is old enough 
to read the “ magizin,” we shall have the pleasure 
of sending it for her entertainment. 





A WeEsTERN lawyer writes to the Drawer, and 
tells his own story so well that he shall have a full 
hearing: 

“Among the first cases in which I was engaged 
as counsel was the one of say Wilgins vs. Wiggins. 
I was for the defendant Wiggins, and the plaintiff 
Wilgins had secured the services of not only one 
of the best-hearted, most sociable, generous men 
in the world, but one of the ablest and most tal- 





ented lawyers of the circuit. He entered into a 
case with his whole mind, soul, and strength, and 
rarely ever failed by his eloquence to carry the jury, 
and by his legal ability to convince the Court ; but 
his early education was deficient, and he did not 
always do justice to the King’s English. Wilgins 
sued Wiggins for damages resulting from a horse 
trade. Wilgins was a lazy, worthless, good-for- 
nothing, drunken loafer, and Wiggins ditto, only 
a little more so. ‘The case was called, the plain- 
tiff Wilgins announced himself ready, the defend- 
ant Wiggins joined issue; the jury was impanneled, 
and the Court directed the counsel to proceed with 
his case. The counsel for Wilgins, the plaintiff, 
stated that his client, on a certain day named in 
the petition, was drunk, and that the defendant 
took advantage of this condition of his client and 
cheated him in a horse trade, by which he was dam- 
aged one hundred dollars. The witnesses for the 
plaintiff were called, sworn, and testified that, on 
or about the day aforesaid, they saw the plaintiff 
and defendant together at twelve o’clock ; that they 
were both laboring under the influence of liquor, 
the plaintiff particularly, so much so that he could 
not distinguish his own horse; that at two o’clock 
of the same day they saw both parties together 
again, when they acknowledged that a trade had 
been made in the interval, and the plaintiff was 
then so far gone, from frequently imbibing during 
the day, that he could not get on hishorse. Here 
the plaintiff’s counsel, after proving the difference 
in the value of the horses, etc., rested his case, and 
the defendant, Wiggins, being minus witnesses to 
prove any thing to his advantage, I had to close 
his side of the case also. 

“The counsel for the plaintiff then arose, and 
said that it was a clear case; that the evidence 
showed most conclusively the existence of the state 
of facts alleged in the petition, and that the only 
thing left for the jury to do, was to find the amount 
of damages they intended to give the plaintiff in 
their verdict. That the Court had instructed them, 
if they believed that the plaintiff was under the in- 
fluence of liquor when the trade was made, and in 
that state of mind the defendant took advantage 
of him, they must find for the plaintiff. He in- 
sisted that every thing had been proven to entitle 
the plaintiff to a verdict, and that they were com- 
pelled under the law and evidence to give him one. 

‘*Then came my time, and a trying time it was. 
It was my first appearance in court ; the opposing 
counsel’s reputation as a lawyer made him formi- 
dable not only to me, but to all the lawyers of the 
circuit, and the case I considered hopeless. But 
an idea struck me, and I rallied enough of courage 
to urge the position that the plaintiff had failed to 
show that he was drunk at the precise time the 
alleged trade was made, but that all he did prove 
was that he was drunk before and after the trade 
was made, which, I contended, did not affect the 
contract, and that plaintiff would have to frove 
the drunkenness to have existed at the very time 
the trade was made to enable him to recover. I 
considered this position a good and legal one, and 
congratulated myself upon the effect my argument 
would have in controlling the verdict of the jury. 
But alas, my feeling of triumph was short lived! 
for my position and argument appeared to arouse 
my old friend and counselor on the opposite side, 
and he proceeded to demolish both somewhat in the 
following manner: 

*¢¢Gentlemen of the jury, the argument of the 
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gentleman on the opposite side reminds me of a posi- 
tion which a gentleman took in a case which I once 
saw tried in Kentucky. There was two men lived 
neighbors thar, that didn’t like each other. One 
had a very valuable dog; the other shot the dog, 
out of which a lawsuit rose. The case came on; 
the plantiff’s witness swore he saw the defendant 
standin on a little eminence in the woods with a 
gun in his hand ; he saw the plantiff’s dog trottin 
thrugh the woods at the distance of about thirty 
yards from the defendant; he saw the defendant 
raise the gun to his chick; he saw the powder flash 
in the pan ; he heard the explosion of the gun; he 
saw the dog fall, and yet the counsel on the oppo- 
site side asked ‘‘ Whar is the man what saw the 
bullit hit the dog?” 

** *Now then, gentlemen of the jury, we have 
proved that the plantiff was so drunk just before 
the swap was made, that he didn’t know hiz own 
hoss, and that just after the swap was made, he 
was so drunk he couldn’t git on hiz own hoss, and 
yet the gentleman on the opposite side insists that 
we must prove that he was drunk at the very time 
the swap was made, or in other words, he asks 
“Whar is the man what saw the bullit hit the 
dog ?” , 

“The jury thought I was asking too much, and 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff.” 


As an example of hardihood and impudence, this 
fact, communicated by a Pennsylvania correspond- 
ent, has scarcely a parallel : 

“Judge Barrett; one of the most humane and 
accomplished, as well as one of the most able of 
the president judges of Pennsylvania, was holding 
court at Honesdale. A fellow of very bad charac- 
ter and vicious disposition was convicted of horse- 
stealing. Upon being brought up for sentence, the 
Judge took occasion, in his usual mild way, to ad- 
monish him to lead a better life, when the fellow 
interrupted him: 

*** None of your sermons, Judge; give me my 
sentence.” 

** The Judge paused, and in his usual bland man- 
ner went on to say— 





*** My friend, the Court had intended to sentence 
you for one year, the lowest penalty allowed by the | 
law, but your conduct before us satisfies us that | 
you should have one year more.’ 

“Prisoner. ‘Well then, let’s have it; what 
you jawing about?’ 

“Court. ‘ Now, Sir, we are satisfied that three 
years would not be too much for such a criminal as 
you.” 

“Prisoner. ‘Well, go ahead! I don’t care, 
only hurry up!’ 

**Court. ‘We have now agreed, Sir, to give 
you four years, the highest penalty the law imposes, | t 
and that is your sentence.’ 

“Prisoner. ‘ Well! you’re through now, ain’t 
you?’ and he was led sulkily away to his cell.” 





A Sovrnery correspondent writes : ** A gentle- 
man in this vicinity had a fine negro, to whom he 
gave the privilege of hiring himself out, and keep- 





ing one half of the wages. A short time since the 
negro came home to his master, in Norfolk, to tell | 
him that the man for whom he had been working | 
wished to buy him, and would give thirteen hun- | 
dred dollars for him. 

“** Well,’ said his master, ‘ what of that? I don’t | 
wish to sell.’ 


| beef besides, 


*** But, you see, massa,’ said Sam, ‘ I’se had a 
cough some time, and ’specs I’m gwine into de 
sumption. I don’t ’spec I shall last more’n two 
or three years, and I'd like to take dat man in !’” 





Ar the trial of some pirates in a neighboring 
State the Judge acquitted them for want of a com- 
ma in the law. ‘‘So,” exclaimed Judge P. 
‘*for want of a comma, the offenses of these rascals 
will never be brought to a period!” 








RARELY have we any shrewder specimens of 
modern financiering than this from Tennessee : 

“Not long, long since, and during the tight 
times, there lived in a small river town, better 
known for its bad whisky than its good morals, a 
* Creole of Jerusslem.’ He retailed goods to coun- 
try customers. A bad paymaster had owed him 
for some years, and he despaired of ever collecting 
it, although he was profuse in his promises to pay. 
The man owned some little property, about enough 
to satisfy half the debt. The Jew called on him 
one day, and made the following proposition: ‘ Do 
you give me your note for half the amount, and in- 
terest,’ said he, ‘ with some of your friends as se- 
curity —it is a mere form, you know.’ ‘Yes.’ 
‘Then give me your note for the other half, and 
interest, at twelve months, without security. I 
know you will pay it, but I want to get all my 
matiers in right shape.” This was agreed to. As 
soon as the Jew obtained the note with security he 
put it in suit, and obtained judgment on it. ‘Fhe 
note for the other half he nailed the customer’s 
property with, and thus obtained the whole debt.” 

Sharp practice this, and very Jewish. 





How many—alas! how many—like the drunk- 
ard below, charge all their troubles to the codfish, 
and none tothe rum. An old trader writes to the 
Drawer: 

“* Prior to the period of the general Temperance 

Reformation in New England, when every shop- 
keeper sold codfish and rye gin, as well as all oth- 
er ‘most useful’ commodities, a hard old customer 
of mine, on one occasion, presented himself with 
lis three jugs, all to be filled with the ‘crittur;’ 
which, together with one small codfish, comprised 

all Lis purchases. Having gathered up his jugs 
| and his one codfish, his hands were rather too much 
encumbered readily to make his egress through the 
closed door. After some struggling to effect his 
object, and not succeeding, he threw down his 
traps, exclaiming, ‘ Hang the codfish !’” 





A BELCHERTOWN scribe is responsible for this 
story, which the farmers will enjoy about ‘kill- 
ing” time, and it ought to have been drawn into 
the Drawer some months ago. But better late than 
never: 

‘*The meanest of all the men in our region is 
Sol Smith. You must know that here in the coun- 
try, when one of the neighbors kills a ‘ beef creat- 
ure,’ he is expected to send a piece to each one of 
the families near by, and they return the favor 
when they kill, and so the thing proves to be about 
as broad as it is long. Now Sol was so mortal 


stingy that it went hard with him to think of giv- 
ing away any thing, and when he came to kill he 
was bent upon keeping it all to himself. But pub- 
lic sentiment was very strong on the subject, and 
he would like to keep up a good name and keep his 
He spoke gently to his next-door 
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neighbor, Johnson, and told him that he thought it 
was a very foolish plan to be sending meat all over 
town, and each man had better raise and kill his 
own. In fact, he was determined to cheat his 
neighbors out of their meat, if they expected any 
from him, and save his credit too. Johnson sug- 
gested to him that if he should leave his beef in the 
barn over night before cutting it up, and then take 
it to his cellar before daylight, and give out that 
it had been stolen, the people would lose their ex- 
pected share, and be very sorry for him besides. 
Just it exactly! he would do that very thing. He 
killed his beef, hung it up to cool, and went to bed, 
to rise early and hideit. Johnson and a few friends, 
before going to bed, went over to Smith’s barn, 
helped themselves to the beef, and divided it share 
and share alike, leaving but a wee bit for the own- 
er. Smith rose early, and found his meat was gone. 
He rushed over to Johnson’s and told the story, in 
a state bordering on frenzy. 
*** Good !’ says Johnson; ‘ you do it well.’ 
“ ¢ But it is stole, I tell you !’ 


“** That's right ; stick to it, Sol! Put on that 
dismal face, and they'll all believe it!’ 
“ Smith saw it was no use. - He had fallen into 


his own pit; and went home a poorer, wiser, but, 
we fear, no better man.” 





From one of the ‘‘ Southern tier” of counties in 
our own State of New York we get the following 
incident of the bar, which is rich in itself, and very 
readably related : 

“‘Qur District-Attorney is remarkable for his 
gravity as well as for his legal lore. He never 
makes a joke, nor laughs at the jokes of others, 
justly regarding all facetiousness as belonging to 
the Drawer of Harpe, and out of place in the court- 
room. He had just procured some new blank forms 
of indictments. It has been customary to insert 
the name in full of each member of the Grand 
Jury—from sixteen to twenty-three of our most 
respectable and substantial citizens. Our courts 
have of late held this to be unnecessary, and the 
new forms which he had procured contained no 
blank for inserting the jurors’ names. He had 
got a number of indictments drawn up in the old 
form, and gave them to his clerk to have inserted 
the names of the Grand Jurors, and by mistake he 
handed over, with the others, an indictment in the 
new form against Rosetta C—— for keeping a dis- 
reputable house. As a matter of course, in all these 
printed forms there is blank space enough left to 
insert the names of as many defendants as there 
may chance to be—whether a single one or a score. 
His clerk proceeded with the duty assigned him, 
and upon coming to this indictment against Roset- 
ta C——, and finding no other fit space for his pur- 
pose, either by mistake or ‘ wickedly and design- 
edly,’ inserted immediately after the name of the 
defendant, Rosetta C——, the names ‘ of each and 
every’ of the Grand Jurors, thus forming a com- 
plete indictment against the whole panel, jointly 
with the real culprit, for the offense named. Mr. 
District-Attorney did not discover this slight mis- 
take, and submitted his indictments—the one re- 
ferred to being among the number—to the Grand 
Jury, to be approved by them by their foreman 
indorsing upon each as follows: 

***T certify the within to be a true bill. 

*** Dated,” ete. W. T. R——, Foreman.’ 

‘*The one in question was certified by the fore- 
man ‘to be a true bill’ with the others, and was 





passed up to the Court, and then laid over until the 
next term, when Rosetta was brought up for trial 
upon it. 

*¢ Among the lawyers present when the trial was 
called on was Colonel Sam Holmes. He is a lead- 
er at the bar, and always employed to defend crim- 
inals when their purse is plethoric and his services 
can be obtained. He is keen on scent for a joke; 
and having been employed in this case to examine 
the indictment, and ascertain if there was any 
leak in it, when the case came up for trial he ask- 
ed to look at it. It was handed him by the Dis- 
trict-Attorney, and at the first glance his expe- 
rienced eye detected the very ludicrous character 
of the instrument. W.T.R——, the foreman, and 
S. T. A——, another member of the Grand Jury 
which had found the bill, and who were included 
in it as defendants with Rosetta C——, were pres- 
ent in Court as spectators. After examining the 
indictment, the Colonel very gravely arose and 
stated to the Court that he bj ted to p 
to try Rosetta C—— upon it until the other defend- 
ants were arraigned and pleaded. 

“The District-Attorney looked up in astonish- 
ment, and asked, ‘ What other defendants ?” 

‘* The Court asked the Colonel toexplain, where- 
upon he remarked, 

‘**Tf the Court please, this is an indictment 
against Rosetta C——, W. T. R—,, 8. T. A—, 
and others (naming all the Grand Jurors), for keep- 
ing a disreputable house. Mr. 8. T. A: is here 
in court, and can be arraigned now, and I will put 
ina plea of “ Not guilty” forhim. Mr. W.T. R—— 
is also here, but on his behalf I have nothing to 
say, as he has, over his own signature, pleaded 
“ Guilty,” and certified the charge tobe true. As 
to the other parties implicated, they can be brought 
in as soon as the District-Attorney can issue bench 
warrants, and then we shall be ready to proceed 
with the trial !’ 

‘* Fancy the amazement of the District-Attorney; 
the blank dismay that overspread his face, overset 
the gravity of bench, bar, and jury as the truth 
gradually broke out and in. The Dis‘rict-Attor- 
ney stepped up to the Colonel and asked to look at 
the indictment ; took it, thrust it into his pocket, 
and exclaimed ‘Quashed!’ He will never hear 
the last of it.” 











How many Congressmen and Presidents have 
been made by happy wounds on the battle-field! 
Here is a hero with new claims to fame: 

‘* When Colonel L—— was a candidate for Con- 
gress in one of the Northwestern States, he was 
opposed by a gentleman who had distinguished 
himself in the war of 1812. Discovering, in the 
course of the canvass, that his opponent’s military 
reputation was operating strongly to his own pre- 
judice, he concluded to let the people know that he 
was not unknown to fame as a soldier himself; and 
accordingly, in his next speech, he expatiated on 
his achievements in the tented field as follows : 

‘¢¢My competitor has told you of the services 
he rendered the country in the last war. Let me 
tell you that I, too, acted an humble part in that 
memorable contest. When the tocsin of war sum- 
moned the chivalry of the West to rally to the de- 
fense of the national honor, I, fellow-citizens, ani- 
raated by that patriotic spirit which glows in every 
American bosom, hired a substitute for that war, and 
the bones of that man now lie bleaching on the banks 
of the Raisin! 
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** As Colonel L—— was elected by a large ma- 
jority, it is to be presumed that his constituents 
properly appreciated the glory of fighting and dy- 
ing by proxy.” 





Into the Weekly—Harper’s Weekly—some of the 
brevities of the Drawer—‘“‘ brevity is the soul of 
wit”—have been finding their way ; the readers of 
the Magazine are supposed to be readers of the 
Weekly also, and nothing appears in both places ; 
but the Drawer is good-natured, and, when ready 
to burst, it lends the other man some good things. 








Tus is an old story, done into doggerel, and very 
well done at that: 
A country curate, visiting his flock, 
At old Rebecca's cottage gave a knock; 
“ |-morrow, dame!—I mean not any libel, 
But in your dwelling have you got a Bible?” 
“*A Bible, Sir!” exclaimed she in a rage. 
“*D’ye think I've turned a pagan in my age? 
Here, Janey, haste, and run up stairs, my dear, 
*Tis in the drawer; be quick, and bring it here!” 
The girl returned with Bible in a minute, 
Not d ing for a t what was in it; 
When, lo! on opening it at parlor-docr. 
A pair of spectacles fell upon the floor. 
Amazed, the dame was for a moment dumb, 
And then exclaimed, ‘Oh, Sir! I'm glad you've come, 
*Tis six months since these spectacles were lost, 
And I have missed them to my poor eyes’ cost.” 
Then, as the glasses to her nose she raised, 
She closed the Bible, saying—‘*God be praised!" 








THEsE are fair, if they are old enough to be 
ugly: 
THE FAIR SEX. 
When Eve brought wo to all mankind, 
Old Adam called her wo-man; 
But when she woo'd with love so fond, 
He then pronounced it woo-man. 
But now with folly and with pride 
Their husbands’ pockets trimming, 
The ladies are so full of whims 
That people call them whim-men. 
An ugly old bachelor wrote the following lines: 
To Thales once his mother said, 
“*Marry a wife.” He shook his head, 
And “’Tis not time,” was his reply; 
But after several years were past, 
“The time,” said she, “is come at last.” 
““No,” he replied, “it is gone by.” 
Thus Thales taught a golden rule— 
*Tis never time to play the fool. 
Inside of an ancient wedding-ring was found in- 
scribed : 
Dear love of mine, 
My heart is thine. 





Here is the best of the old-time stories of the 
clergy in politics that we have had. Our corre- 
spondent will please to send the rest of the same 
kind that he has in store: 

‘*In 1#12, when politics raged high and higher yet, 
there were no politicians who waxed warmer than 
the reverend clergy. It was a pleasant custom in 
those days in Boston, and it is not altogether out 
of fashion yet, to have an annual fishing excursion, 
in which the clergy relaxed themselves on the salt- 
water and sea-breezes, and gathered health for the 
future. On these occasions Federalists and Dem- 
ocrats mingled happily, and politics were voted out 
by common consent. All hands were hail fellows 
well met; and the only strife was to see who would 
catch the first and best fish. 





“The Rev. Dr. P——, a dry, shrewd, talented 
man, presided over the Unitarian Society at Rox- 
bury. He was an Old School Federalist. One of 
the members of his society, a Mr. S——, who sub- 
sequently became a Member of Congress, was an 
equally ardent member of the Democratic party. 
On one of those excursions it so happened that the 
first fish was caught by Mr. S——. It was a fine 
large cod, and he was so delighted with his success 
that he skinned it, cut off its head, and, taking it in 
his hand, he went round showing it to all on board. 
When he came to Dr. P—— he could not restrain 
himself, and calling the Doctor’s attention, said: 

“* Look at this, Dr. P——; that is what I call 
a true Democrat.’ 

“*The Doctor turned and very coolly replied, 

* ¢So it is, Brother § 3 and you have served 
him just right 

‘* Brother S—— kept very quiet during the re- 
mainder of the day.” 





HERE is a coon story with a tale to it, and a 
moral on the end of that. 

The late Roger Barton was a popular orator of 
great power and influence over the masses. He 
was a man of incorruptible integrity, fine intellect, 
and possessed infinite humor, with unsurpassed 
skill in relating an anecdote. On more than one 
occasion, though no office-seeker, he came “ within 
an ace” of being returned to the United States Sen- 
ate from Mississippi. He was always “ on hand,” 
in season and out of season, with a speech in sup- 
port of the Democratic party, its principles and 
measures, and if need be, to carry the war into 
Africa. 

In the great contest of 1840, between the Inde- 
pendent Treasury and the Bank of the United 
States, when the bank orators racked their imag- 
inations to depict the evils which were to be dis- 
charged upon the country from that Pandora’s Box, 
the Sub-Treasury, Mr. Barton was wont to answer 
the arguments of his adversaries in this wise: 

“ FELLOW-CITIZENS,—The terrible catalogue of 
national calamities which you are told are to flow 
from the adoption of the Independent Treasury re- 
minds me of an incident which occurred to myself 
a short time since. As I was riding in a neighbor- 
hood where I was very well acquainted, I heard 
repeated shots just ahead of me. Presently I dis- 
covered my old friend Tom Martin industriously 
employed in firing at something in a large oak-tree. 
So I stopped to see the game. After two or three 
shots, and seeing nothing fall, I rode up, and said 
I, ‘Hello, Tom, is that you ; what are you shooting 
at?’ 

‘*¢ Why, how are you, Roger? ‘Light! ‘light! 
Yes, I’ve been shooting at a big coon up in the 
crotch of that tree ever so long, but I can’t fetch 
him.’ 

“ Why,’ said I, ‘Tom, I don’t see any thing.’ 

***You don’t! Git down and look agin, good.’ 

“So down I got, and strained my eyes looking 
in the right direction, while Tom loaded up and 
fired again. He brought down lots of bark as be- 
fore, but no coon. 

** Again I looked, and again Tom locked. 

‘** It’s mighty queer I can’t fetch him,’ said Tom. 
‘ Jist look at him, Roger; see how he’s clawing his 
legs about!’ 

** Again I looked, but the varmint was invisible 
to my optics. 

‘* At length a happy thought struck me, to make 
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a close inspection of Tom’s visua! organs to see if 
something wasn’t wrong there. So, carefully ap- 
proaching him, I discovered a hair pendent from 
his right eyelash, and attached to the hair, directly 
opposite the pupil of the eye, was a louse, that had 
slipped down and was feeling his way back. I 
said nothing, but brushed it away, and Tom has 
not yet ceased to wonder what has become of the 
coon.” 





Tue Temperance men may repeat the following 
and make a pint of it: 

‘* Dr. Bowen, of this county,” writes a reliable 
correspondent, ‘ is a shrewd observer and a strict- 
ly temperate man. 
tours over the country, he dined with a certain 
Judge who is a member of the church, and prides 
himself upon his legal lore. At the table the Judge, 
as is his custom, asked a blessing, and shortly rose 
from his seat and took from the sideboard a bottle 
of ‘Old Bourbon,’ of which he invited his guest 
to partake, partaking freely himself, as is also his 
custom. After dinner the Doctor said, 

“<Judge, will you permit me to ask you a ques- 
tion ?’ 

‘** Oh, certainly,’ replied theJudge ; ‘ what is it?’ 

“**T observed,’ said the Doctor, ‘that after you 
had asked a blessing you set on the bottle. Now, 
I wish to know whether you were ashamed to ask 
a blessing on the liquor, or whether you thought 
it was good enough without ?’ 

“The Judge took the case under advisement, 
and when he gives his decision it will be duly re- 
ported. In the mean time, he will probably set 
the bottle on the table at the start when Dr. B. 
dines with him.” 





Mr. Roperick B. SwEETBRIAR was a born 
poet, in his own opinion; and whose opinion, we 
beg to know, is entitled to more respect, in this 
matter, than the opinion of Mr. Roderick B. Sweet- 
briar? He had “‘lisped in numbers,” and had a 
number of lisps in his speech besides those which 
fell from his infant lips in rhyme. In his earliest 
years his attention was called by his maternal par- 
ent to the moon just rising, when he exclaimed, 

“The moon ith bright, in time of night!" 
which original and poetical truth, so suddenly 
ejaculated, marked his future career with such un- 
mistakable distinctness that his mother clasped him 
passionately to her heart, and cherished him from 
that time onward as the genius of the family. He 
lived, he grew; he talked poetry, he wrote poetry ; 
the village newspaper glowed with the “ linked 
sweetness long drawn out” from his fruitful pen. 
He parted his hair in the middle and curled it at 
the ends; he wore Byron collars, and ate sugar, 
and walked the fields by moonlight, and slept at 
noon, and became very eccentric; and in his own 
opinion, as we said, Mr. Roderick B. Sweetbriar 
was a born poet. 

Mr. Roderick B. Sweetbriar came to the city, 
resolved that it was inconsistent with his genius 
and destiny to waste his sweetness on the desert 
air of his native Jersey village. He would come 
to town and astonish the world. Did not Johnson 
and Goldsmith and Bancroft, and a score of others, 
go to the city and achieve greatness with the pen? 
So Sweetbriar came to New York. He got a place 
on a weekly newspaper, and then on a daily ; and 
in ten years of hard work he won for himself a 
name and a place among literary working-men of 


In one of his electioneering | age 





the metropolis. Mr. Roderick B. Sweetbriar found 
that his genius was not appreciated ; but his steady 
industry, Without which he would have starved, 
gained for him three good things—respect, bread, 
and butter. But the old passion never burned out. 
Ten years it was smothered, but it was boiling 
down in the bottom of his soul, and he would air 
it, and let off some of the steam. He must make a 
volume of poems. His fugitive pieces—the effer- 
vescence of the spring-time of his life—should be 
gathered into one neat volume, thick white paper 
and tinted cover—a dainty, delicious volume—and 
the Harpers should publish it, and Sweetbriar 
would then take his place among the poets of the 
So Mr. Sweetbriar came down to Franklin 
Square with his poems, chiefly cut from the Jersey 
Blue, in which they had originally appeared ; but 
much of the ream of paper was covered with the 
fresh outgushings of the well of English undefiled 
in Mr. Sweetbriar’s bubbling breast. Mr. James 
Harper, the senior of the Harper Brothers, hap- 
pened to be in, and received Mr. Sweetbriar with 
the urbanity and good-humor for which that gen- 
tleman has been distinguished for the greater part 
of the present century. 

‘Ah! Mr. Sweetbriar,” said the Mayor, “ you 
are looking very well; what a prodigious smart 
paper that has become since you took hold of it. I 
suppose you have got an interest in it by this 
time?” 

‘No, Sir,” returns Mr. Sweetbriar. ‘‘ The fact 
is, I am about tired of this everlasting newspaper 
chop-straw and bran-bread kind of life. I am go- 
ing to turn author, and do the thing up once for 
all!” 

* Ah, indeed! And in what line? History, I 
suppose ; or theology—I think you used to preach, 
Mr. Sweetbriar; did you not, while you lived in 
Massachusetts ?” 

‘New Jersey you mean, Mr. Mayor. No, Sir; 
my grandfather. was a preacher—a Methodist 
preacher, Sir—but I have never been in the meet- 
ing line ; I was always fond of the Muses.” 

‘Oh yes! Isee, I see. I’ve no doubt a work on 
music from your pen will attract great attention.” 

Mr. Sweetbriar looked tenderly at the humorous 
publisher to see if there was any mischief in his 
eye, and being reassured by the steady return he 
received, he added, that having gathered his early 
and later fugitive pieces into a book, he proposed to 
issue a volume of poems, and he had called to ask 
if the Harpers would do him the honor to be his 
publishers. 

This was business; and the amiable senior re- 
ceived the huge roll, and assured Mr. Sweetbriar 
that it should receive immediate consideration, 
and an answer returned at the earliest moment. 
Mr. Sweetbriar was a made man! His success 
was not doubtful, in his own opinion, for when or 
where did Mr. Roderick B. Sweetbriar ever fail? 
And, just as he had predicted, the Harpers agreed 
to print his poems; and in a few weeks Mr. R. B. 
Sweetbriar touched the damp but precious dainty 
volume, fresh from the press, and gazed in blissful 
rapture on the title-page, which revealed to his de- 
lighted eyes these new and luminous lines, ‘* Rev- 


| ertes of Idle Hours, by Roperick B. SwEETBRIAR.” 


A copy was sent to each of the city newspapers 
and to the leading provincial journals. It was 
hard to wait a week or a day for the verdict; but 
Mr. Sweetbriar heard the coming plaudits of the 
public in every breeze. His head touched the stars 
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as he walked up town from the office that night, 
where he carried to his lodgings his volume big 
with the fate and fame of Mr. Sweetbriar. Before 
his coffee in the morning came the New York Daily 
Drudge, on which he drudged, and that was in 
ecstasies over the new poems and poet just burst 
upon the world. The other papers were silent. 
Probably they had not read the book. But their 
silence grew silenter as days wore along. But the 
Jersey Blue blew a blast of praise that was refresh- 
ing, for it rejoiced that the poet it had the honor of 
introducing to the notice of the world had at length 
taken his appropriate place ‘‘among the few, the 
immortal, names that were not born to die.” 

Mr. Sweetbriar called daily at the great white 
house on Franklin Square to hear how his book 
was selling. He had agreed to pay the cost of the 
edition and take the profits, allowing the publish- 
ers ten per cent. for their name and labor. In the 
full assurance of a fine run for his book he had or- 
dered an edition of two thousand to begin with, and 
already was dreaming of the second, third, fifth, 
fiftieth edition, and still they come! 

And still he came, day after day, week after 
week; and then the months came, and still Mr. 
Sweetbriar watched for fame; and when he came 
at last to something more substantial than the bays 
that wreathe a poet’s brow, and sought the solid 
profits of his book, his account was sufficiently solid 
to satisfy the wants of an author who ventures his 
all upon the success of his first book. Seventy-five 
copies had been sent to the editors, thirty-two had 
been delivered to the author, and three had been 
sold at the end of six months! Fortunately for 
him, the publishers had been more prudent in their 
calculations than the author. They had printed 
only three hundred, and the most of these were 
still in sheets, to be bound as the demand should 
call them out. Mr. Sweetbriar was willing to pay 
for them, but the Mayor told him that they would 
work them off by degrees, and no doubt they would 
be appreciated in the course of time, and he might 
call and settle the bill when he heard that the next 
edition was out. 

Mr. Roderick B. Sweetbriar was a wiser man. 
He denied the Muses. He stuck to his desk, and 
worked away with a will. He won his way up- 
ward. He is now the owner of one of the best 
newspaper properties there is in one of our inland 
towns, and he thinks the happiest thing that ever 
happened to him was making a dead failure with 
his first volume of poetry. 





Twat story, which a very kind correspondent 
sends us, and which we have not printed in this 
number of the Drawer, is as old as the hills. 

**But you print old ones, good as new, some- 


Just so; but all old stories do not bear telling 
more than two or three times in the same place, and 
your story has been in the Drawer cnce at least. 
You read it there perhaps three or four years ago, 
and now you have forgotten when or where it 
came into your possession, and so you kindly sent 
it tous. Thank you, all the same; but the Drawer 
wants something new, and is sure to get it. 

It was a very mean piece of business that, when 
you sought to wound the sensibilities of a great and 
good man by writing a fable of him and sending it 
to the Drawer. What has the Drawer to do with 
the shafts of malice or the cup of bitterness? The 
Drawer is the reservoir of American good-humor. 





It is open for the best things from the universal 
Yankee nation in all creation, and the poor creature 
who crawls into the Drawer with the sting of a ser- 
pent deserves to have his head under the heel of the 
first honest man who can tread on him. Away with 
melancholy, and away with malice too! Let us 
laugh, love, and live. This is the chapter, not of 
folly but of mirth, and mirth has wisdom in it, 
deep and true. It maketh the sides to expand 
with healthfulness. It causeth the cheeks to stand 
out with fun and fatness. It cheers the son of 
toil when his day’s work is done, and it lightens 
the load of care on the back of him who has no 
work todo. It is the wine that cheers but not in- 
ebriates. It is a good institution generally, this 
Drawer is. 





“Oxtp George Moon used to keep tavern at 
Lynchburg”—so writes a writer who still resides 
in that locality. ‘He was a remarkably clever 
man, but he was too fond of drinking his own whis- 
ky, a barrel of which was his constant stock for 
the men on the ‘canawl.’ Always full of liquor, 
and smoking when sober enough to hold a pipe in 
his mouth, he was stupid, drunk or sober. But his 
wife was a better man. She tried to keep things 
straight and her husband sober; but, when all 
other means failed, she advertised the concern 
to be sold out, and determined to shut up shop. A 
neighboring landlord came to buy. George was 
drunk, as usual, close by the side of his favorite 
barrel. 

“** Wa’al,’ began the buyer, ‘ I’ve come to buy 
the liquor, if you sell out cheap.’ 

‘* George waked up enough to hiccup and say he 
hadn’t got any liquor to sell. But Betty was on 
hand, and said: 

**¢ Yes, I'll sell the whole; I'll put it out of his 
reach ; here he has been lying around drunk for a 
week—a good-for-nothing—’ 

‘* Oh, come now, Betty,’ put in the poor drunk- 
ard, ‘’taint so bad as that, dear; now you knowit’s 
only four days!” 





Tuts is a good hit at our Uncle’s fondness of 
annexation. Uncle Sam is just like the old farmer 
who said he didn’t care about owning much more 
land—he “only wanted all that jined on to his own.” 
A correspondent writes : 

“¢ The Catholics of Spanish America have an odd 
custom, on Saturday between Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, of hanging Judas in effigy, with 
fire-works in his head, feet, and arms, which are 
set off in the evening for the edification of the chil- 
dren, Indians, andniggers. In the spring of 1846, 
after Texas had been annexed, and General Tay- 
lor had advanced to the Rio Grande, a very fair 
lampoon was got up in Tampico, for the benefit of 
us Americans residing there. A line was stretched 
across the street corner, and on it was suspended a 
figure intended to personate ‘Uncle Sam,’ com- 
pounded of old clothes, straw, and fire-works. At 
a post in one of the corners three mules were tied. 
On the breast of the figure was a placard with 
these significant words, in Spanish and English: 
‘I did not steal these mules, I only annexed them !" 
We ramosed, not wishing to see the sad catastrophe, 
typical, as the Mexicans thought it would be, that 
awaited our dear Uncle.” 





‘We have some Jersey Justices,” writes a friend 
who lives in the Pines, ‘‘ to beat all those Illinois 
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magistrates and up-river Dutchmen that have been 
Drawerized so freely for our entertainment. Why, 
the County of Burlington rejoices in one Judge 
Bovine, who was called on to marry a couple, 
which he did as well as he could ; and then, tak- 
ing his form-book, he filled out a certificate as 
follows : : 

‘**T, David Bovine, Justice of the Peace, or 
Minister of the Gospel, as the case may be, do cer- 
tify,’ etc., etc. The Judge is now called ‘ Rever- 
end, as the case may be.’” 





Tue Germans have a habit of sometimes using 
P for B, and vice versa, which occasionally sounds 
decidedly ludicrous. A German minister being 
invited te officiate in an English prayer-meeting, 
said, ‘‘ Pretherin, lit us bray.” 





A Massacuvusetrts gentleman says, in a note to 
the Drawer: ‘‘ We have a ‘popular preacher’ in 
our town. He draws; and here is a literal copy 
of a passage in his last sermon. Speaking of the 
wisdom of all Nature’s works: 

***The bird was made to live in the air, the fish 
in the water, the mole in the ground. Put the 
first in the element of the second, it struggles and 
is strangled; the second into the element of the 
third, it flounders and gasps and dies; and should 
the mole attempt, like the eagle, to soar above the 
mountain crags, ’twould make him dizzy !’” 





Tats will do; it comes from one who knows: 

“In a Methodist Society on the Eastern Shore, 
in the olden time, when it was customary to lead 
class by the book, Brother Rowan, in his monthly 
round on the circuit, in leading one of the classes, 
called out the name, ‘Brother Julian Baker!’ A 
general titter was perceptible in the congregation, 
and the brother heard a female voice behind him, 
and with some surprise turned to find it was a sis- 
ter. The worthy scribe who made out the roll had 
written ‘Julian’ instead of ‘Julia Ann.’ Hence 
the mistake. After meeting was over, the brother 
inquired the cause of the unusual sensation his 
mistake had caused, when, in reply, one of the 
brethren related the following: 

‘“**T suppose you have heard of Brother Homes, 
who traveled this circuit many years ago? Well, 
he could not claim much on the score of learning, 
though considerable of a wit, and a genuine Irish- 
man. He was leading a class on the lower end of 
the circuit, and not being familiar with the names 
he came to one whieh he took to be that of a sister, 
and said, ‘‘ Will Sisther Planey Smith pl’ase sp’ake 
to the class?” After waiting a moment he heard a 
man’s voice behind him, and, turning suddenly 
round, said, ‘‘ An’ is he a man?” You may guess 
the effect. The story got out among the young 
ones, and the brother ever after went by the name 
of Sisther Planey Smith. I am sorry to add, it made 
him leave the church.’” 





A CORRESPONDENT in Galveston, Texas, writes 
to challenge the correctness of the statement made 
in a late number of the Magazine, that the father of 
N. P. Willis, Esq., was the publisher of the first 
religious newspaper in the world. He says: 

“*T think that Francis D. Allen, an old New 
Yorker, is rather entitled te the credit of being the 
first publisher of a religious newspaper in the world; 
for, as I write, I have before me a volume of the 
Christian Monitor, published by him, the first num- 





ber bearing date June 20, 1812, nearly four years 
before Mr. Willis entered the field. It was con- 
tinued but one year, owing to the war. The im- 
print reads: ‘ The C. M. is printed for the Editor 
at the Printing Office of Paut & Tuomas, 182 Wa- 
ter street, cor. of Burling slip, where communica- 
tions written with candor, and tending to diffuse 
religious knowledge and Christian piety, will be 
thankfully received.’ ” 





Amonc the curiosities of tombstone literature, 
this, from a cemetery in the interior of the State of 
New York, is furnished by a correspondent, who 
copied it from a splendid marble slab: 

ELIZABETH J. SIMMONS, 
WIFE OF 
J..E. MOUNT, 
Born October 26, 1818, 
Died October 26, 1852. 
Also their daughter, 
MARIETTA CLARA, 
Died March 28, 1853. 
“Death claimed the lovely flower, 
Nor spared the tender bud.” 

Tombstone of Italy! thou hast engraved upon thy 
sculptured marble fhe name and age of her whose im- 
maculate spirit, exalted virtues, and noble soul were the 
joy of him whose heart is left desolate. 

Cheryb of beauty—sweet flower of innocence—last rosy 
ray of hope of thy heart-stricken father! thou didst take 
thy flight with all thy loveliness whilst thy blessed mo- 
ther was in Heaven, thy father far from thee; but the 
kind father of thy dear departed mother did, with an 
agonized heart, see that thy obsequies were properly 
performed. 





In Boston town is a jobber by the name of 
Brown. He had to come to New York to buy 
some goods, and he wanted credit. The house of 
Jones, Robinson, and Smith, on which he called, 
treated him very politely ; but when on the sec- 
ond day Mr. Brown made his call, to complete 
his purchase, Mr. Robinson had to decline selling 
him any goods. This was a stunner. He demand- 
ed the cause, and was given to understand that they 
had ascertained he kept a span of fast horses, and 
they did not like to trust men of that stamp. 

‘* Fast horses !’’ exclaimed Mr. Boston Brown, 
“fast horses! It’s a lie! a most confounded lie! I 
wish it was true. I bought them for fast horses, 
but I got cheated most de-ci-dedly ; they told me 
they were 2.40 horses, but it is with the greatest 
difficulty I can put them through a mile under four 
minutes !”” 

Jones, Robinson, and Smith, however, had their 
fears that the goods would go at the rate of 2.40, 
and declined to sell. 





Tue following incident occurred within the 
knowledge of the writer : 

“A little five-year-old boy was undergoing an 
examination in the catechism. He made bad work 
of his lessons. The words were too long, and he 
did not understand them. The blunders that he 
made were so many that his maternal teacher was 
obliged to rebuke him sharply. In despair, he at 
last cried out, ‘Ma’! ain’t there any kittenchism 


for little boys? this catechism is so hard!’ That's 
not bad for a five-year-old, is it ? 
“ Let the little ones have another chance. Inour 


Sunday School the Superintendent was telling the 
story of Samuel from the Bible, and the children 
listened attentively. At length he asked if any one 
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could tell what Samuel’s other name was. After 
a brief silence, one of the girls said his name was 
Woke. 

“* Ah! how did you learn that ?’ 

‘“«* Why, the hymn begins, ‘“* When little Samuel 
woke ge >” 

Tue little children are always welcome. A lov- 
ing friend writes: “‘ A boy of four summers only, 
perhaps more than usually fond of his mother be- 
cause his father is dead, is sorely grieved when he 
must be separated even for a little while from her 
arms. One day she wes absent several hours, 
and when she returned he ran with childish glee to 
meet her, and cried out, 

“*Dear mother, I-am so glad to see you; I’ve 
been cooking kisses for you.’ 

“His mother was surprised at the expression, 
and remarked to him, ‘ Why, Willie, what a singu- 
lar idea that is—cooking kisses! How do you do 
that ?’ 

“*¢ Oh, mother,’ he answered, ‘ I make a little fire 
in my heart where I cook my kisses, and keep them 
nice and warm for you when you come.’ 

**And then he gave them. Blessed kisses! 
Pure, holy kisses, such as infant lips only to mo- 
thers only give.” 





“ Havine observed that you bid little children 
to come to your capacious and laughter-loving 
Drawer, with their innocent prattle, and artless 
though striking sayings and doings, I propose to 
drop one in from little ‘ Eddy,’ a bright little boy, 
just over three years old, with rosy cheeks and 
curling hair. 

**A few months since the little chatterer was 
following at the heels of his busy mother, going 
from room to room while performing the routine 
of her daily duties of housewifery, agreeably teas- 
ing her with some of those odd and queer questions 
which seem so easy for the little innocents to ask, 
but so difficult for their knowing seniors to answer. 
‘Mamma,’ asked this little prattler, whose mind 
had been wholesomely impressed, by his pious pa- 
rent, that God was the author and creator of all 
things, and to whom he was indebted for all the 
blessings and good things with which he was plen- 
tifully surrounded—* Mamma,’ said the chatter- 
box, ‘did God make all the pretty things in this 
room ?” 

“Puzzled for a while how to answer concisely 
and suitably to his comprehension, yet not to ap- 
pear inconsistent, or to detract from former teach- 
ings, while the pretty querist kept up a running 
fire of questions, such as ‘ Did God make these 
chairs, and those tables?’ the bewildered mother 
bethought herself to reply, by way of diversion and 
escape from the dilemma, that ‘God made Eddy.’ 
* Yes,’ answered the complacent and satisfied little 
cherub, ‘ He ¢id, mamma; and He made him real 
pretty, too.’ And away Eddy tripped to shake and 
to admire his flowing ringlets and pretty reflection 
in the nearest mirror, satisfied evidently with him- 
self and his mother’s answer, and, we trust, with 
an exalted opinion of the goodness of his God.” 





Tur queer mistakes of the boys in reading, of 
which the Drawer has had many amusing exam- 
ples, are only equaled by their blunders in trans- 
lating from Latin into English. Every collegian 
has heard of the man who rendered /regi monu- 
mentum perennius ere, ‘‘ I have ectcn [instead of 





constructed] a monument harder than brass.” And 
the appropriate reply of the Professor was, ‘‘ Well, 
Sir, you had better sit down and digest it.” But 
this, though a venerable joke, is not so good as the 
modern uze which a Doyleston gentleman sends to 
the Drawer. 

“In my school-days,” he says, ‘‘ we were read- 
ing the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, where a de- 
scription is given of the City of Babylon, surround- 
ed by brick walls, ‘ coctilibus muris.’. A fellow-stu- 
dent, in getting his lesson, had been sure of the 
meaning of the first word of the two; and finding 
in his dictionary ‘mus muris’—a mouse, he trans- 
lated the passage, Babylon is surrounded, coctilibus 
muris, with ‘ cock-tailed mice !’” 


An extraordinary mode of settling a lawsuit 
amicably comes to us from a correspondent who 
writes in the mining regions of California. In- 
deed we frequently hear from our friends in that 
quarter, and good things like the following are 
quite equal to gold-dust. Send more. 

“In the year 1849 the miners in a small camp 
in Mariposa County elected as their alcalde or 
judge a rough old specimen from the renowned 
State of ‘Pike County.’ Well, one day old Judge 
Pike, as he was called, had a case brought before 
him. Uncle Tom (an old man, also from ‘ Pike’) 
and his partner, Bill, were the contending parties. 
In settling and dividing their gold dust Uncle Tom 
accused Bill of having purloined ten ounces of 
company dust, and had him up for trial. Judge 
Pike having imbibed some ‘red-eye,’ appointed a 
constable, and, seating himself upon a whisky-cask, 
declared the court opened and ready to try the case. 
Uncle Tom proceeded to accuse Bill, and stated 
that the dust was missing, and that his partner 
Bill had stolen it. Bill called him a liar; Uncle 
Tom hit him one from the shoulder. When they 
had got fairly into a decent skrimmage the consta- 
ble attempted to separate them, but was overruled 
by the Court, who declared that if the parties 
wished ‘to settle their difficulty amicably, the 
Court could not permit any one to interfere,’ at 
the same time offering to bet that Uncle Tom would 
gain the case. No one would take the bet, and 
Uncle Tom gained the case, after having amicably 
pounded Bill until he caved, and cried ‘ enough.’” 


Storrs Township, Ohio, boasts of a smart jus- 
tice whose decisions rival any of the Dutch magis- 
trates on the Hudson River. A banking house in 
Cincinnati brought an action: against one of the 
citizens of Storrs for $40, which sum had long been 
due, and it was now demanded with interest at the 
rate charged when the money was lent. The de- 
cision of the Court was: 

‘*1, Both attorneys in the above case must be 
held responsible for the costs. 

“9. Any person putting his money in such a 
place should lose it. 

«3. The claim is rather ancient. 

“4, Four per cent. per month is unconstitutional 
in Storrs Township. 

‘**5. No monopoly of that kind can recover from 
the godly citizens of Storrs Township. 

“6. Judgment against Screw, Jew, and Co. for 
costs. 

“7, Notice of appeal considered a contempt of 
Court in Storrs Township. 

“*8. When one rogue sues another rogue in Storrs 
Township neither shall recover.” 
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Oxp Vitarn: Who has got possession of Hero’s ' A SALAMANDER SAFE: To contain forged Will, 
Property. | Title Deeds, etc. 








Messrs. GoBBLE AND GuzzLE: Two Gentlemen Two DEsPERATE VILLAINS: To do the Dark and 
to do the low Comedy business. Terrible business. 








Beccar Woman: Relieved by Hero, who knows | CAKE AND Wise: To be used as occasion de- 
about the forged Will. | mands. 
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THUNDER AND Licutstnc: To be used in terrify- | Por or Story: Any thing the author pleases. 
ing Villains. The darker the better. 












Foshuns for Pay. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 300 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 











Figures 1 anp 2.—Mornine CostuME AND MANTILLA, 
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HE Mornrxe Costume represented on the pre- | 


ceding page ‘furnishes adequate hints for the 
fabrication of dresses adapted for the carriage, for 
dinner, or for other similar occasions, as well as for 
undress costume. For these purposes the skirt 
should be double, the upper one reaching midway 
between the knee and ankle ; the under one being 
closed in front, and without quilles. The corsage 
is round; and the passamenterie either woven in 
the material, or of black velvet. Our illustration 
is drawn from a garment of maize-colored merino ; 
but may be adapted to any other suitable material. 
The trimming may be of narrow white galoon, the 
crossings being marked by a white button. The 
sleeves are flowing, set into plain caps, trimmed to 
match. The shoulders are cut a la Raffaelle, with 
a Madonna fichu. The under-sleeves are closed 
at the wrist, with full puffs, lined lengthways, with 
@ narrow black trimming; the cuffs reaching half- 
way to the elbow. 

The Manti1ta, Figure 2, is of taffeta and tulle, 
with a rich passamenterie. It has been selected 
from many charming styles. 

The Grru’s May-Day Dress is decidedly nov- 
el, and will find many admirers. 

The Bowser is of white taffeta, plaited, with a 
Marie Stuart front ; the front trimmed with a deep 
fall of black lace, which also forms the strings and 
curtain. The face-trimmings are of blonde, with 
sprigs of snow-drop and crape leaves. The out- 
side is green, of varied shades. Fern-leaves twine 
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Ficure 3.—Giru’s May-Day Dress, 


Ficure 4.—Boxnet. 


around the top of the curtain, and form plumes at 
one side; while upon the other are the lighter 
leaves of the twining cypress. 











